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FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Proper care of the skin promotes healthy 
circulation and helps every function of the 
body, from the action of the muscles, to the 
digestion of the food. 

Turkish baths are too severe for many 
even fairly healthy people; but, when they 
can be borne, they take off the dead skin, 
open all the pores of the body, soothe the 
nerves and give the bather a new and 
brighter sense of life. 
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It demands no extreme of heat or cold, 
. but removes all scurf, casts off the 
‘\ constantly dying outer skin, and 
\ gives the inner skin a chance to as- 
similate new life. The perfect purity 
of Hand Sapolio makes it a very desir- 
able toilet article. It contains no animal 
fats, but is made from the most. healthful 
of vegetable oils. 
oa. In offices and factories it is indispensable. 
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WITH PICTURES BY ARTHUR I. KELLER. 


HEN this article was be- 
ing written, the old-time 
caucus seemed to be re- 


viving in the national 
House of Representa- 
tives, but it was probably 
only a momentary awak- 
ening. Meeting after 
meeting was held by the 
Republican members for 
the purpose of reaching a 
conclusion on the Presi- 
dent’s proposition to grant 
tariff concessions to Cuba 
in order that the chief in- 
dustry of the island might 
not meet with disaster. 
As we learned from the 
scribes of the press, who 
hear what is said in the 
council-chamber though the doors be closed, 
the speeches for and against relief to Cuba 
were many, vigorous, and even acrimo- 
nious. It sounded like the caucus of an 
elder day, when party policies were agreed 
to, and the agreements kept. Then caucus 
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was really king, but years have passed since 
his rule was broken. Now his subjects seldom 
come together; even on this momentous oc- 
casion many of the leaders do not attend, 
and the meeting is a mere debating-club, 
whose decision does not control a single vote 
in the open House. 

The caucus is now held for the informa- 
tion of the three men who rule the House with 
the power of an ecclesiastical hierarchy. Its 
orders are obeyed by consent, so that, in a 
party crisis, it must learn the temper of the 
House before it dare direct its party follow- 
ing to consider and adopt a given measure. 
Debate in open session is nearlya thing of the 
past, and the revival of the caucus is intended 
rather to furnish a vent for excited feeling, 
and to measure and sum up the relative 
strength of different opinions, than to frame 
a policy upon which the party will unite. 

“Who is speaking?” I recently asked a 
newspaper correspondent as we looked down 
from the press gallery. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. 

“ And who is he, and he, and he?” I went 
on, pointing out one member after another. 
All rights reserved. 
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“T don’t know,” he said again. 

“We used to have to know members; don’t 
you?” I asked in some astonishment. 

“Not at all. This gentleman thinks that he 
is debating, but he is n’t. The fate of this 
bill is known in advance to the three gentle- 
men who determined that it should be con- 
sidered. They permit a little talk on it, but 
they shut off the oratory at the precise min- 
ute they have fixed upon, and take the vote. 
In our day we have to know only those three 
men and a few chairmen.” 

Usually the hierarchy knows how the 
House stands through its feelers, the com- 
mittee chairmen and a few others. Just 
now it thinks it well to inform itself through 
a caucus. When it receives the information 
sought, it will do asit pleases as to permitting 
consideration. It will be governed by its view 
of what is best for the party. The House 
votes, but it does not deliberate; the hier- 
archy thinks for it. The mischief is that the 
power of these rulers is not accompanied by 
responsibility, and that the country does not 
always know the reasons for their conclu- 
sions. 

What is the hierarchy of the federal 
House of Representatives, and who compose 
it? It consists, primarily, of the majority 
members of the Committee on Rules, and is 
a natural growth from the rules devised by 
Mr. Thomas Brackett Reed when he was 
first chosen Speaker. Mr. Reed’s new rules 
were based upon a large and aggressive con- 
tempt for parliamentary precedents, and 
especially for those which were known as the 
“muniments of the rights of the minority.” 
Among other revolutions, he wrought a 
change in the method of securing a hearing 
for bills, and he put an end to obstructive 
tactics. He invented the system of consider- 
ing a measure under a rule, made for each 
occasion, which prescribes the number and 
kind of amendments that may be offered, 
the length of time during which debate may 
run, and the precise moment when the vote 
is to be taken. As Speaker he had the right 
to say who should address the House. Irrev- 
erent newspapers called him “Czar”; and 
he certainly had power enough to start an 
evolutionary movement which resulted in the 
present system. The majority of the House 
consented to carry out the orders of its mem- 
bers of the Committee on Rules, and gradu- 
ally the habit of obedience strengthened. 
At first the old-fashioned caucus continued 
its time-honored endeavor to declare, with 
more or less success, the policy of the major- 
ity; but at last this ancient instrument of 
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party management lost its power and fell to 
its present state. The hierarchy now does 
what the caucus used to do, and does it more 
effectively; for it is notorious that three men 
can reach a conclusion more readily than 
three hundred. 

The revolution was not accomplished 
without protest, without discussion, without 
angry outbursts from the minority that was 
suppressed, and also from members of the 
majority who felt themselves injured when 
their pet measures were killed and when 
their amendments were arbitrarily declined. 

“Sir,” said a Democratic member from 
the South to a New England Republican, as 
the two walked out of the House after some 
discussion of the new Reed rules, “you ’re 
slaves. I’m ashamed, sir, to think of sucha 
subservient crowd as free American citizens. 
Your party, sir, has voluntarily assumed the 
yoke of a tyrannical czar.” 

“Tt is not precisely true that we are sub- 
servient, although it may be true that we 
are gagged,” mildly responded the cautious 
New England Republican. 

“Well, sir, if you ’re not subservient, and 
feel that you ’re gagged, why don’t you rebel? 
Why don’t you rise in your might as freemen 
and break your shackles?” 

“Oh, we can’t do that very well.” 

“Can’t!” sneered the Democrat. “Then 
I say that you ’re so like slaves there ’s no 
telling the difference. Why is n’t it subser- 
viency, eh?” 

“Tt is n’t subserviency at all; it ’s loyalty 
to the party, a desire for party harmony.” 

“ And is Reed the party?” 

“That ’s what his rules say.” 

Mr. Reed was a masterful man, and his 
was the word of the committee of which he 
was chairman. Mr. Henderson, the present 
Speaker, is only chairman, and the three 
Republican members united —the other two 
being Mr. Dalzell and Mr. Grosvenor — utter 
the command. 

When a momentous question of party 
policy arises, there is the voluble caucus, or 
a score or so of other leaders may be invited 
into conference. These are usually the chair- 
men of the more important committees, but 
there are also some who are not chairmen, 
rising men with influence. The policy being 
determined on, the majority usually obeys, 
for obedience, for the moment at least, has 
become almost second nature, while the rule 
of the powers is aided by the desire for party 
unity or harmony, which stands near the 
head of the list in the catalogue of a politi- 
cian’s virtues. This power of the few is, 
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however, in process of formation; it is far 
from being firmly established. The signs 
of revolt at the present session, and the 
threats that have been heard of “beating 
the Ways and Means” on the Cuban ques- 
tion, may be ominous of another change. It 
is not likely, however, that the House will 
consent to become inefficient. The power of 
the hierarchy —though obedience to its deci- 
sions is by common consent—rests on the 
substantial basis of the rules which prescribe 
the duties of the Speaker and his Committee 
on Rules. Protest against the outcome of 
these rules as members may, they really 
approve of them. At the opening of each 
session some one pretends to urge an amend- 
ment to the end that debate may be more 
free; but that he is content to be defeated 
is indicated by the remark of one of these 
momentary rebels: 

“It ’s a great deal better as it is, no 
doubt,” he said. “If we were allowed to talk 
all we wanted to we ’d certainly make fools 
of ourselves.” 


OUR ACTUAL GOVERNMENT. 


WE say that ours is a government by a Presi- 
dent and a Congress guided by the judiciary, 
and the English say that theirs is parlia- 
mentary government. Weare wholly wrong, 
and ‘the English are only partly right. Ours 
is government by Congress, while that of 
Great Britain is parliamentary government 
“veiled in monarchical forms, and containing 
in its organization large survivals of aristo- 
cratic privilege.” In our republic the exec- 
utive department is under the control, 
extended to most minute and insignificant 
details, of the legislative department; and 
the judiciary, theoretically the guardians of 
the folk-made law, are yearly more inclined 
to accept, as the ultimate command of the 
republic, the word of their supposed coequals 
and coordinates, the representatives of the 
people and the States. In Great Britain the 
administrators of the law are the servants 
of the House of Commons, but every-day 
administration is usually independent of the 
law-making power, because it follows monar- 
chical tradition, and because Parliament, 
by self-imposed restraints, has made vexa- 
tious interference difficult, whether by itself 
or by the crown. In our country the Presi- 
dent does little that he is not directly com- 
manded to do by the legislative branch of 
the government; in Great Britain the Parlia- 
ment frequently leaves to the executive and 
administrative officers of the empire a wide 
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discretion, without which there can be no 
real responsibility. 

The framers of our government started 
out deliberately to tie down the executive, 
and their work was so well performed that 
the President, in ordinary times, seems like 
the big elephant in the zoo: he agitates the 
atmosphere by swaying back and forth and 
by trumpeting; but when he attempts to take 
a step forward, he is suddenly reminded of 
the steel bracelet and chain by which he is 
bound to a wooden peg. In times of dire 
necessity, when the nation is in danger or 
when war is threatened, Congress sometimes 
abandons its usurpations and even imposes 
its rightful duties upon the President. It 
did so in the War of Secession, when it passed 
over to Mr. Lincoln its own power to suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus. On the outbreak 
of the war with Spain it gave fifty million 
dollars to Mr. McKinley to spend as he 
would. In emergencies it almost invariably 
throws all the responsibility upon the Presi- 
dent, giving him at the same time, it is fair 
to say, all the power essential to the accom- 
plishment of his task. Mr. McKinley was 
really the head of the government, partly 
because Congress saw the necessity of a 
strong executive in the crisis through which 
we were passing, and partly because the 
President knew its will, its character, its 
attitude, and its moods. He dealt with it 
tactfully, and obtained from it nearly all that 
he desired. He was unable, however, even in 
the midst of war, to secure at once the con- 
sent of Congress to the adoption of modern 
tactics for the army, and his reciprocity 
treaties are yet unratified. Still, none of 
our Presidents ever managed Congress so 
adroitly as Mr. McKinley did. He often paid 
extravagantly for the laws he desired, but 
often, too, he won over an angry lawmaker 
by mere amiability. 

“It’s like going into a beautiful conser- 
vatory,” said one senator to another, speak- 
ing of a visit to the White House from which 
he had just returned. “You may go there 
mad clean through; but when you get there 
the air is soft and kindly, and is rich with 
perfume. Delicious and tempting fruits de- 
light your eyes. Your visit is happiness 
itself. But when you get back home you 
realize that you ’ve brought away nothing 
but the memory of the perfumes and of the 
rich colors of the fruit: you have n’t any- 
thing in your pocket.” 

The needs of the hour drove Congress back 
into its proper sphere,—far within it,—and 
Mr. McKinley’s way did the rest. But when 
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ordinary times return after a strenuous 
period, the steel bracelet and the chain are 
slipped back on the elephant’s leg, and he 
returns to his trumpeting and swaying, cun- 
ningly devising means for tempting a stray 
legislative peanut his way. 

The progressists, to borrow a term from 
our old ally and “sister republic,” love to 
speak and to think of the Constitution as a 
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opportunity, which it was known that he 
would desire, to seize upon the government 
and to set up a throne. The framers of the 
Constitution, deeply impressed by Roman 
history and French philosophy, also knowing 
much of Magna Charta and the Bill and 
Petition of Rights, were jealous of the ex- 
ecutive. The first grant of power to the 
Senate is that of jurisdiction over impeach- 


HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY J. TINKEY. 


A SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING, WHERE THE SERIOUS WORK IS DONE. 


“living organism,” and it is true that they 
have made our institutions move on, some- 
times to their betterment and sometimes 
to their injury; on the whole, it is proba- 
bly true that whenever the motion is too 
rapid the effect is not happy. The law-mak- 
ing branch of the government was not in- 


tended to be all that it has become. Not- 
withstanding the eighteenth-century hatred 
and distrust of executive power by which 
the fathers of the republic were actuated, 
they supposed that the principal business of 
Congress would be the enactment of laws 
for the promotion of the general welfare. 
The legislators were indeed charged to keep 
a jealous eye on the executive; to repress 
his inevitable ambition to become an abso- 
lute ruler; to keep control of the army and 
the navy in order that he might not have the 


ments, while the President is the first to be 
mentioned as a possible accused. Other 
powers were granted to Congress which have 
enabled the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment to impair, and in some instances to 
destroy, the wholesome discretion of the 
President. Congress gives money for the 
maintenance of the army, for example, but 
it directs him to expend it for an army or- 
ganized and drilled in accordance with its 
notions of formations and tactics. It permits 
him to build war-ships on patterns which it 
chooses. It makes him the paymaster of 
officers whom he commands, but whose rise 
in their profession is governed by its hard- 
and-fast rules of promotion, the commander- 
in-chief being denied the natural privilege 
of rewarding his subordinates for exceptional 
merit or conspicuous gallantry. “If you want 
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this man confirmed,” says the Senate, “you 
must give us the right to name So-and-so; 
if you want this treaty ratified, you must 
insert in it these articles of ours.” So the 
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The character of this power, its capacity 


for the work which it ought to perform and 
for that which it has absorbed, its methods, 
its manners, its intelligence, and its virtues 
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HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY R. C. COLLINS. 


““DOUBTLESS ONE OF THE MOST NOTABLE SPEECHES.’” 


independence of the President has been 
diminished, although his influence on the 
country may still be deep; the system of 
checks and balances has often brought about 
the very conditions which it was framed to 
avoid; and Congress, at present under the 
domination of the Senate, is the government. 


and vices, are very well worth a more gen- 
eral investigation than they often receive. 
Skipping over the past, leaving behind us 
the First Congress, with its small-clothes and 
ruffles, its sectional jealousies, its prolonged 
debates about titles and precedence, its wis- 
dom, for it had much, and its bargains over 
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debts and the site for the national capital, 
of which there were many; passing by the 
days of big events and of such giants as those 
over whose departure Benton grieved, we be- 
stow only a glance upon the “great Senate” 
of our own generation, the Senate of Thur- 
man, Edmunds, Carpenter, Matthews, and 
Bayard. It was the Senate into which the 
prodigal Southern son returned, with an utter 
incapacity to understand that questions had 
changed, an absolute refusal to put his mind 
to the knotty and confusing problems of the 
new order, but with an oratory which burned, 
and of which he and his friends were finely 
proud. 

“Indeed, madam, it was; it was a remarka- 
bly fine oratorical effort — doubtless one of the 
most notable speeches that the Senate has 
listened to since befo’ the wah, madam,” said 
a former Confederate soldier, and then sena- 
tor, to one who stirred his gallant pulses 
with feminine congratulations on one of his 
own speeches. 

These old-fashioned Southerners are gone 
now, with their economic incapacities, their 
florid oratory, their childlike vanities, their 
gentle dignity and courtesy, and their warm 
patriotism; for it is true, and worthy of rec- 
ord, that, their struggle over, the best of 


them transferred to the nation the hot pas- 
sion of loyalty which had inspired them in 
the battle for their States. Their successors 
are not like them, but are no less the prod- 
ucts of their time. 


TYPES OF THEIR SECTIONS—MEN OF FORCE. 


It is with the lawmakers of to-day that we 
are to deal, and we look over the roll of the 
two houses to learn something of their fit- 
ness fortheir tasks—the task of making laws, 
which is theirs of right, and the other task, 
which is not theirs, that of prescribing, with 
minute detail, precisely how the President 
shall expend each dollar they bestow upon 
him. Most of them are lawyers, and many 
of them are business men. Lawyers should 
certainly know the ethics of legislation, the 
history of parliaments, the meaning of words, 
and the value of grammatical construction 
and lucid expression; business men are sup- 
posed to know the material needs of the 
country. On the other hand, none but high- 
minded lawyers ever get beyond their at- 
torneyships, and none but great merchants 
can understand that the general welfare is 
not always expressed on the profit side of 
their own ledgers. We are not considering 
exceptional men, nor the average man, but 
Vo. LXIV.—20. 


men who are higher than the average and 
yet far from being the highest; because, 
under existing conditions, men of the high- 
est character cannot get into politics, save 
by happy accident, and men of the high- 
est intelligence, barring one here and there, 
do not want to get in. The mental activities 
of the period find happier employment in the 
wide realm of commercial and industrial ad- 
venture than they could possibly enjoy in 
the cramped ring of politics, and, so far as 
we can now see, this is likely to continue to 
be true. 

On the whole, one sees the country in the 
senators and representatives. These law- 
makers are types of their various sections. 
The New England member is racy of the 
soil. The Philadelphian bears the impress of 
his city. The time was when as much might 
be said of the New York member, but that is 
aremote day. The New York city member of 
the present is too often a person whose kind 
the stranger would be obliged to search for 
in parts of the town where he would need a 
guide. With the exception of these seeming 
strange folk from the metropolis and of cer- 
tain far Westerners, the usual senator or 
representative suggests to one who has trav- 
eled through the country the section whence 
he comes to Washington. As for the far 
Westerners, though this is especially true of 
the senators, not including those from Cali- 
fornia, perhaps, or maybe Oregon, there is 
about them the air of the tall buildings, of 
the mining-camps of the Atlantic seaboard, 
and one is irresistibly inclined to think of 
their relations to things as proprietary. They 
have unmistakably the habit of ownership. 

Still one would say, glancing down at these 
lawmakers from the gallery of either house: 
“Here is the country: that punctilious gen- 
tleman who is speaking on the subject of 
propriety is the same kind of man who dis- 


pleased the querulous Maclay in the First - 


Congress; he who listens with rumpled hair, 
endangering the fit of his broadcloth coat by 
his easy attitudes, is from the Middle West; 
and he who is so extraordinarily busy with 
telegraph- and cable-blanks is nominally 
from the Rocky Mountain region, although 
his name is on the glass door of a New York 
office, and his most occupied chair within the 
room behind that door.” One will note the 
Southerner from the city, and will distin- 
guish him from the gentleman from the 
Southwest to whom walking is only another 
means of expressing a preference for sitting 
down, but whose intelligence is alert enough, 
once he is aroused. 
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Having noted these distinctions by a 
glance, one will discover, on better acquain- 
tance, that these legislators are, without 
question, almost without exception, from 
among the superior people of their States and 
neighborhoods; that they are men of probity 
and intelligence in their private affairs, — 
trusted counselors, loyal friends, —andif some 
of them have not always been good citizens, 
their offenses have been committed in obedi- 
ence to the exigencies of party politics. 
Most of them are patriotic; at least, they 
have a pride in the achievements of the 
country, in its progress, in the place which 
it holds among nations, but especially in 
its wealth, in its mechanical ingenuity, its 
industrial enterprise, in its “resources” and 
its “output.” There is no more apathetic 
body in the world than Congress when a 
question of political science is under con- 
sideration, but there is no more alert body 
when the question touches the pockets of 
the constituencies, or the wealth-producing 
powers of the country. 

The oleomargarin bill was under con- 
sideration. It was the bill which the House 
of Representatives debated at the present 
session for several days immediately before 
passing by unanimous consent, and without 
any debate whatever, the bill abolishing 
seventy-five million dollars of our annual 
revenue. It proposed to tax oleomargarin 
in order to destroy the industry; in the lan- 
guage of the House, it was “a bill for the 
cow.” A prominent member had spoken long 
and well, and on a high plane, against such 
vicious class legislation. He was opposed to 
the employment of the taxing power for any 
such purpose. 

When he finished, the man whose seat 
was next to his rose to reply. Heeulogized his 
neighbor’s high-mindedness, but added that, 
in searching for the author of certain other 
bills of like viciousness, he had been disap- 
pointed in finding that this patriotic gentle- 
man was the sponsor for every one of 
them. He had introduced, among other mea- 
sures, a bill to punish people for selling any 
but pure wool unless the baser quality was 
clearly marked “Mixed wool.” So drastic 
were the provisions of this bill that, under 
them, the tailor who made clothes from 
“mixed wool” was liable to imprisonment 
if he did not mark them as the law pre- 
scribed. 

“Do you think that ’s fair treatment?” 
asked the high-minded assailed, as the other 
took his seat. 

“Why not?” 
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“You know well enough why I had to in- 
troduce that ‘pure-wool’ bill,” said the vic- 
tim of the disclosure. “Besides,” he added, 
“your constituents wanted that bill passed. 
I ’ve got hundreds of letters from them.” 

“Who wrote them?” asked the oleomar- 
garin member. 

“ Sheep-raisers,” responded the wool states- 
man. 

“Bah! I have n’t got a sheep in my dis- 
trict. The fact is, Charles, that all the cows 
are in my district and all the sheep in yours.” 

It is in the nature of the human mind that 
constant dwelling upon material grandeurs 
induces a belief in the primacy of wealth, 
and in the righteousness of means by which 
wealth is gained. It was very recently that a 
statesman exclaimed, in hot eloquence, and 
in response to one who urged fair play to 
Cuba: “You are on dangerous ground, sir: 
in your talk about mere honor, you are likely 
to forget our business reputation.” 

How do these various elements unite in 
the work of government? In the first place, 
let us look at them as they carry on their 
proper work of legislation. The making of 
laws ought to be a very serious occupation, 
and their object should be the general wel- 
fare of the country; but nothing is less seri- 
ous than the outward semblance of Congress 
when it is engaged in the task of legislation, 
and commonly the “general welfare” is as 
incidental an interest of the ordinary statute 
as revenue is of a modern tariff bill. In our 
time, so far as the House of Representatives 
is concerned, a statute is an edict. The 
old theory that legislation is the result of 
discussion, as I have said, is obsolete. This 
is not to say that there is no longer speech- 
making and occasionally real debate. Within 
a few years, votes have been changed even 
in the House of Representatives, and, what 
is more extraordinary still, on a contésted 
election case, by the able argument of a 
member of the majority party in behalf of 
the sitting member, who was of the minority. 
But we cannot determine congregated char- 
acter, any more than individual, by sporadic 
instances. Debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is rare, and, like that on the oleo- 
margarin bill, mainly for home consumption. 
Legislation is not the formulation of the 
opinions of the representatives. 


THE REED RULES. 


THE order of to-day is of course a logical 
outgrowth. Not many years ago there was, 
in the House of Representatives, too much 
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of the kind of freedom which our fathers in- 
sisted on at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The basis of that demand for freedom 
was the assumption that every one having 
power is bound to become atyrant. Therefore 
we tied up the executive so that he had no 
discretion, while the minority of the legisla- 
tive branch of the government tied up the 
majority so that the whole body became 
afflicted with a sort of creeping paralysis 
which some twenty years ago naturally cul- 
minated in immobility. Then it was that Mr. 
Thomas B. Reed, the last great gladiator of 
the floor, took it into his head that the Ameri- 
can Congress ought to possess the “go” 
of the American business man. This was 
an extreme position, for it did not recognize 
the enormous value to a democracy of the 
enforced inactivity of its representatives. 
Mr. Reed was so occupied by his wrathful 
efforts to escape the bonds with which Mr. 
Randall’s minority was forever tying up the 
majority that he forgot, for the moment, 
the blessings which the country had often 
derived from the inability of Congress to 
move in the direction desired by the major- 
ity. He poured out his sarcasm freely on the 
obstinate Mr. Randall and the still more 
obstinate Mr. Holman, and once, urging a 
change of the rules which would give the 
majority the right to accomplish something, 
said that the whole business of the country 
was in the power of the minority; that no- 
thing could be done without the consent of 
members who possessed the power and tech- 
nical skill of obstruction, or filibustering. 

“Why,” he said (I write from memory, and 
recommend that the“ Congressional Record ” 
be not consulted for verification), “the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, even with the 
distinguished aid of his friend from Indiana, 
cannot attend to all the business of the 
country; you can’t pour Niagara through a 
pipe-stem ”—a remark, by the way, which 
suggests a query. Why should Congress 
have usurped such a Niagara of jurisdiction? 
Notwithstanding the removal by the Reed 
rules of the obstructive valve at the intake, 
the pipe is-no larger, while the flow grows in 
volume not only as population increases, but 
as the desire for government aid grows, a 
growth much more rapid than that measured 
by the decennial censuses. 

Mr. Reed opened a new era, going back 
to a theory of a century or so ago, whence, 
however, Congress seems to be progressing 
toward a real reform, that is, toward the 
establishment of the responsibility of the ma- 
jority party. One step more and the country 


will catch sight of its governors. Mr. Reed 
found the Speaker sitting at the fountain of 
all legislation, and therefore of all govern- 
ment; he buttressed him, adding greatly to 
his strength, giving him, in effect, the power 
of life and death over bills, and bestowing 
upon him the right to speak for the House 
when the question of a quorum to transact 
business was at issue. Then he constructed 
a hierarchy, of which the majority members 
of the Committee on Rules were the center, 
and to this hierarchy is now confided the 
control of legislation. 

Long ago the work of bill-preparation was 
placed in the hands of committees. It was 
very early in the history of the present gov- 
ernment that a Committee on Elections was 
established; and in the Third Congress there 
followed the Ways and Means Committee, 
appointed first for the purpose of reporting 
as to the ways and means to be adopted 
for the support of the proposed fleet which 
was to be formed for putting down the 
Algerine pirates. Very soon, too, came the 
Committee on Private Claims, fruitful 
breeder of a now pestilent brood. By virtue 
of necessity, the necessity being the growth, 
healthful and unhealthful, of congressional 
business, the House of Representatives was 
forced to give over the task of preparing 
bills to various other committees, which in- 
creased in number and gained in power until 
now they not only prepare the bills, but, as 
the phrase is, perfect them. 

We are in the habit of saying that, in our 
Congress, no one is charged with the duty of 
preparing measures, as the government is 
in the British Parliament. This is in part a 
mistake. We began very early to leave this 
matter of preparation to selected bodies, and 
at the outset both houses founded bills 
on resolutions which were first discussed in 
Committee of the Whole. Bills were not 
introduced then in the Senate until the 
principle involved was first determined in 
committee, and in the House they could be 
introduced only by selected committees to 
which the subjects had been referred. The 
individual, however, cannot be kept down in 
this democracy of ours. Very soon he in- 
sisted on his right to draw his own bills, to 
present them, and to have them printed at 
the public expense. He knows, nine thou- 
sand nine hundred and ninety-nine times out 
of ten thousand, that his bill will never get 
any further than a reference to a committee, 
but he sends copies of the printed bill to his 
constituents, and they are thus led to believe 
that their representative is on guard. He 
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will get their post-office for them, and he 
will see that some federal money shall be 
spent on the masons, carpenters, and laborers 
of the district; he will have their stream im- 
proved, and the lumber company will do a 
bigger business and employ more of their 
fellow-citizens; or he is out trust-hunting, 
and will bag a few capitalists in the very act 
of growing richer. It is a great comfort to 
members to be able to present bills. Besides 
gratifying constituents, it makes a pleasant 
break in their regular occupation of running 
errands, and gives them momentary glimpses 
of statecraft. 

Hundreds and hundreds of bills on the 
same subject are introduced. This year there 
was a run on anarchy. Some years ago the 
minds of congressmen were bent on cur- 
rency and money subjects. In a few years 
we shall have a flood of irrigation bills. This 
frenzy of bill-drawing is not all wasted ef- 
fort: if the congressman has an idea on a 
subject which is sure to be considered, the 
best way for him to get that idea before the 
country is to put it in a bill. All bills on 
the subject will go to the committee which 
is drafting the measure that will be passed 
upon by the hierarchy, and so his idea will 
be read and perhaps adopted. Therefore the 
practice of introducing bills is partly a sur- 
vival of the older practice of debate. During 
the first week or ten days of the present 
session of Congress, more than three thou- 
sand bills and resolutions were presented 
and printed. Before the session is finished 
there may be thirty times that number, most 
of them interesting to individual citizens and 
to localities. A dozen of the subjects em- 
braced in them may affect the general wel- 
fare, and of these three or four, outside of 
the great appropriation bills, will reach the 
stage of consideration, and may pass one or 
both of the houses. In nine years the an- 
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nual cost of legislation has increased from 
$7,683,514 to $9,972,217. Included in this 
expenditure is the amount devoted to the 
Congressional Library, which in 1900 was 
about $650,000 less than it was in 1892. 
Therefore the yearly cost of legislation 
proper, including public printing, wasin 1900 
about $3,000,000 more than it was in 1892. 


METHOD OF LEGISLATION. 


THE method of legislation is now to be con- 
sidered. A Congress never assembled without 
the avowed consciousness that “something 
must be done.” The trouble is that there are 
always conflicting somethings, and until the 
Reed rules were put in operation, there was 
no one to select those which were essential — 
in other words, to cut out the work for Con- 
gress. There is no government to introduce a 
bill which shall express the party’s policy, and 
for which the party is willing to stand before 
the country. Probably the framers of the 
Constitution believed that the information 
and advice of the President’s message would 
be accepted and followed, at least by his 
fellow-partizans. But, in practice, any strong 
expression of opinion by the President is re- 
sented as dictation, his statements of facts 
are doubted, and his advice is discarded. If 
he procures what he wants, he makes terms 
for it; for, in their eagerness to provide 
against such corruption as that by means of 
which Walpole controlled the House of Com- 
mons, the fathers invented a system of 
checks and balances which furnished the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
government with ample funds for the cor- 
ruption of each other. President Washing- 
ton’s effort to establish confidence between 
the two branches of the government, as is 
known, did not result happily. The “impu- 
dence” of the Senate in postponing con- 
sideration of his treaty with the Southern 
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Indians angered him, and we have a record 
of the impression made upon at least one of 
the senators by his appearance in the Senate 
accompanied by the Secretary of War: 

“TI cannot now be mistaken,” wrote the 
ill-natured Maclay. “The President wishes to 
tread on the necks of the Senate. Commit- 
ment will bring the matter to discussion, at 
least in committee, where he is not present. 
He wishes us to see with the eyes and hear 
with the ears of his Secretary only. The 
Secretary to advance the premises, the Presi- 
dent to draw the conclusions, and to bear down 
our deliberations with his personal authority 
and presence. Form only will be left to us. 
This will not do with Americans.” 

Therefore the presence in Congress of the 
executive and his representatives soon 
ceased. Hamilton sent in his own funding 
bill, and Knox a militia bill, but the legisla- 
tive branch regarded measures prepared by 
experts and offered publicly as intruders, and 
looked sourly on them; still there is often 
manifested a willingness to adopt an execu- 
tive policy which is presented at the back 
door and accompanied by a liberal offer of 
patronage. Mr. Charles A. Dana told a story 
which illustrates a kind of relation existing 
between the two “coordinate” powers. He 
wrote that he was employed by Mr. Lincoln 
to purchase, with patronage, Democratic 
votes for the admission of Nevada, the State 
being needed for the ratification of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. Mr. Lincoln’s death 
prevented the consummation of the bargain. 
Any one is at liberty to think, for the sake 
of all concerned, that Mr. Dana’s memory 
was at fault, but no one who is familiar with 
Congress will be surprised by the inference 
that Mr. Dana expected to find his task an 
easy one. 

The effect of patronage on the congres- 
sional mind is wonderful, but it is perhaps 
more wonderful that the fathers did not re- 
fuse to give to the dreaded executive so 
great a corruption fund. One of the most 
notorious of that noble breed called “ watch- 
dogs of the Treasury” had secured a place 
for his son in one of the scientific bureaus 
of the government. After that, while he 
growled at every other appropriation, he 
was extremely kind to his son’s bureau; so, 
one day, after he had argued in favor of an 
increase in the expenditures for that service, 
an inhuman member rose in his place and 
simply said: 

"T is sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay en welcome as he draws near 
ome. 
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Until Mr. Roosevelt’s coming, Mr. Cleve- 
land was the last President to take the public 
into his confidence, and his victory over the 
minority of the Senate, which, by obstinate 
filibustering, by open violent war, and by 
treachery, sought to prevent the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, sug- 
gests that there may be better legislation 
when the important work of Congress is all 
performed in the open, and when the coun- 
try knows definitely which individual or 
group, or which party, is responsible. 


THE CAUCUS AND THE HIERARCHY. 


THE executive having failed to make an im- 
pression upon Congress by the weight of his 
authority or by the soundness of his advice, 
the majority party invented the caucus. It 
was a Democratic device of the Eighth Con- 
gress, and endured as long as party policies 
were not intersected by sectional or personal 
interests. When parties began to disinte- 
grate, when Southern Whigs and Northern 
Whigs looked askance at each other, when 
there were Breckinridge and Douglas Dem- 
ocrats, when there were gold and silver 
Democrats, and when the tariff line ran 
through each party, the caucus became of 
little value, for congressmen will no more 
consider the interests of their party when 
advancement of them would threaten their 
own political fortunes than they will permit 
the general welfare to stand in the way of 
the material interests of their several dis- 
tricts. 

The caucus has been followed by the hier- 
archy or the oligarchy, the origin and power 
of which I have already explained. There are 
other institutions than those of Great Brit- 
ain which develop in the attempts to over- 
come old evils and to meet new conditions. 
A few years ago there was no power but the 
Speaker to determine the measure which the 
House should consider, and he accomplished 
all that was possible for him to do by per- 
mitting a member to “catch his eye.” He 
could not always do as much as this. On 
one occasion, for example, Mr. Carlisle had 
promised to recognize the member having 
charge of the International Copyright Bill, in 
order that he might move to suspend the 
rules for the purpose of passing that mea- 
sure. The motion was to be made on the last 
Monday morning of the session on which 
such motions were permissible. It was an ex- 
citing moment, for the representatives of 
the American Copyright League were in 
Washington in force; they had been there 
nearly all winter; knowing that their measure 
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of justice could command about seven eighths 
of the votes in the House, they were sure 
that their bill would pass: but once more 
they were doomed to disappointment, for a 
man from Illinois, who was recognized first 
“because his business could be so quickly 
disposed of,” rose, and demanded the reading 
of a Pacific railroad bill. This consumed the 
hour devoted to motions to suspend the 
rules. I believe it was never definitely as- 
certained whether the Illinoisan’s bitterness 
of soul was caused by the Copyright Bill or by 
a bill granting a pension to Mrs. Philip Sheri- 
dan. If he be still in existence, he is at 
liberty to take either horn of this dilemma 
that he prefers. At any rate, he succeeded 
in postponing enlightenment for a year or 
more. 

When a committee chairman caught the 
Speaker’s eye his troubles began. Every 
other committee in the House objected to 
the Speaker’s choice, and other bills were 
offered. The House voted on the question 
of consideration. Generally there was no 
choice. If there was, and the bill got in 
motion before the House, it ran very slowly, 
and its race lasted a long time. Appropria- 
tion bills had the right of way, as a matter 
of course, but a score or so of committees 
were meeting behind closed doors, or holding 
public hearings for the purpose of formulat- 
ing legislation for the “general welfare,” or 
for the relief or profit of claimants, or of 
old soldiers not entitled to pensions under the 
general law, or of inventors who had some- 
thing to sell the government, or of localities 
that wanted streams improved, —sometimes 
at a cost which, as General Grant said, would 
make macadamizing cheaper, — or new public 
buildings. And there was, as there is, the 
District of Columbia, the laws for whose 
government constitute about ten per cent. 
of the total legislation of Congress. Of all 
the legislation thus ground out in the com- 
mittee-rooms, the only bills which were, and 
are, perfectly sure to reach the House, be- 
sides the appropriation bills, are the River and 
Harbor Bill, and other measures affecting the 
personal fortunes of congressmen, because 
they “do something for the District,” or for 
the “old soldier,” or for some still more 
selfish interest. If legislation of a purely 
general character reaches the House of 
Representatives, it does so in response to a 
loud clamor from the outside which the law- 
makers are obliged to heed. Thus legisla- 
tion advances. Dusty old bills creep out of 
committee-rooms where they have lain for- 
gotten by the busy men whose chief occupa- 
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tion lies in remembering their constituents. 
They are brushed up and presented to the 
country in response to a demand which is 
always loud and occasionally angry. So it is 
not true that we never have legislation for 
the “general welfare.” After years of hesi- 
tation we obtained a civil-service reform 
law, an international copyright law, the re- 
peal of the mischief-working silver law, a 
gold-standard law. After the war with Spain 
was finished we secured a law which put an 
end to our eighteenth-century army and gave 
us a force which is moderately modern. 


SECRECY. 


THE work of preparing all measures is done 
in secret, and no one person or leader, and 
no party, is responsible for what is done or 
left undone. The country does not know 
why this item is inserted in an appropriation 
bill, why that economy has been practised, 
or what is the reason for some bit of ex- 
travagance. Sometimes the committee de- 
monstrates that even it might be enlightened 
by discussion and criticism, and perhaps the 
letting in of light would show that advan- 
tage might follow if Congress und its com- 
mittees should leave to the discretion of 
executive and administrative officers some 
of the details of expenditure. I have been 
told of a “breast-high stone wall” at West 
Point, for example. Years waxed and waned 
while superintendents pleaded for twenty 
thousand dollars for the construction of a 
“breast-high stone wall” on the road leading 
from the wharf to the plane, the road run- 
ning along the edge of a precipice. At last 
Congress moved, and the twenty-thousand-- 
dollar wall was built. Having moved, it was 
now impossible for it to stop, so it went on 
year after year appropriating twenty thou- 
sand dollars each year for a “breast-high 
stone wall,” until “breast-high stone walls” 
became a drug at the Military Academy. 
They ran around the post, and threatened 
to choke it up. Superintendents begged 
Congress to shut them off, and finally suc- 
ceeded. 

When we find a special appropriation for 
five dollars and sixty-six cents for the repair 
of a harness belonging to the Treasury De- 
partment, and when we are told that once 
the State Department was unable to pay tele- 
graph bills because the money appropriated 
for that specific object had been exhausted, 
although there were unexpended balances in 
other appropriations, we naturally wonder 
why Congress is so meanly suspicious of the 
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executive that it cannot trust a cabinet offi- 
cer with discretion to mend hisown harnesses, 
or to use the telegraph and cable as freely as 
the business of the country demands. 

Another illustration of the distrust felt 
by the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment for the executive has a touch of humor 
in it, bitter though the experience was for 
the victim. Congress insists that no money 
shall be expended, in certain cases, except 
after advertisement for bids. An officer 
reached a lake-port late one afternoon with 
a quantity of public stores. He unloaded 
them and himself guarded them through the 
night. The vessel in which they arrived 
caught fire; the wharf and the stores were 
threatened. All other resources being ex- 
hausted and the danger increasing, the offi- 
cer found a tug, engaged its services, towed 
the burning steamboat out into the lake, and 
saved the public stores. He paid for this tug- 
boat from his own pocket, and when he ren- 
dered the bill to the Treasury Department, 
he was told that he could not be reimbursed 
for his expenditure, because he had not ad- 
vertised for bids. Years and years passed, 
and finally the officer, or his estate. was paid 
by grace of Congress formulated into a spe- 
cial act. For forty years Congress has been 
directing the executive department with 
more and more minuteness as to the expen- 
diture of every dollar. 

Woodrow Wilson, nearly twenty years ago, 
recognized the essential power of committees, 
saying, in “Congressional Government ”: “ It 
is now, though a wide departure from the 
form of things, ‘no great departure from 
the fact’ to describe ours as a government 
by the standing committees of Congress.” 
To-day he could add that it is government 
by subcommittees of the standing commit- 
tees, the whole directed by the hierarchy. 
The subcommittees number from three to 
five members each, the minority party being 
represented on each of them. The subcom- 
mittee formulates the bills, which are then 
presented to the full committee, and nearly 
always, especially the appropriation bills, 
these bills are accepted by the full commit- 
tee as they are written. The subcommittees 
do an immense quantity of work. Their mem- 
bers are industrious, while the members of 
the Appropriations Committee are intelligent 
and well equipped. Those of the House of 
Representatives acquire a tendency to save, 
. but real economy is impossible in a body 
nearly every one of whose members is eager 
to secure some government dollars for his 
own district. It is said that Mr. Cannon has 
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saved the country seventy million dollars 
since he has been chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. Whether or not this 
be an accurate or only an approximately 
accurate estimate of his services, the coun- 
try surely owes him a debt of gratitude, as 
it owed one to Mr. Randall and other chair- 
men and members of this committee. But 
if this be the saving; think of the magnifi- 
cence of the loot! The subcommittees are 
the autocrats at the birth of legislation. 
When the full committee has occasion to 
discuss a measure, whether reported by a 
subcommittee or not, it is often the major- 
ity members alone who participate in the 
debate. This is always done when the ques- 
tion is one of party policy, as tariff bills are. 
When the majority has reached its conclu- 
sions, the minority members are sent for and 
vote on the measure. 

Thus the bill is formulated, and now comes 
the task of the hierarchy. The hierarchy, as 
I have said, selects the measures of general 
importance which are to be presented to the 
House, determines upon the time which is to 
be allowed for debate, and fixes the day and 
hour at which the vote is to be taken. Now 
we encounter the substitute for the old- 
fashioned caucus. In this process of select- 
ing bills for consideration the assistants of 
the hierarchy may be consulted. The hier- 
archy decides as to what measures shall be 
heard and passed upon. Thus far it is abso- 
lute, or nearly so, because, on the whole, the 
opinion of the leaders as to what is best for 
the party is sound; at least, it is usually ac- 
cepted as sound. Their tenure of power is 
uncertain, however, because, like the com- 
mittees and the subcommittees, they work 
in secret. The public does not know them, 
and party sentiment therefore cannot sustain 
them, because it cannot be appealed to in 
their behalf. They have, for the moment at 
least, the power of leadership without its 
responsibility. It would probably surprise 
the country to know how nearly Congress 
has become a disciplined body within a few 
years, and all on account of the spirit of 
power and of subordination bred of the Reed 
rules. A few men dictate to it. Two men, 
for instance, determined that a tariff tax 
should be imposed on Porto Rico. When the 
program is made, the majority members of 
the Committee on Rules call in the minority 
and inform them of the decree. The minor- 
ity has long ceased to object; long ago the 
outcries about tyranny died out, except that 
perfunctory cry at the beginning of the ses- 
sion. The decree is obeyed, for obstruction is 
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not only difficult, but filibustering has grown 
unfashionable in both houses. The long 
struggle against the silver repeal bill was 
not an unmixed evil: it taught the filibusters 
a lesson, a lesson which they have learned 
too well in the Senate, for there many a 
minority senator now fears to express any 
opinion whatever, lest he be charged with 
obstruction. . 


A STEP TOWARD RESPONSIBILITY. 


HERE is a step toward responsible govern- 
ment. When the House and Senate have 
each a committee, composed of none but 
members of the majority party, whose busi- 
ness it shall be to select the measures for 
consideration, who shall be responsible not 
only for the subjects presented to Congress, 
but for their purpose and their form, the 
country will know then, as it does not now, 
where rests the responsibility for failure or 
the credit for achievement. Such a reform 
would not be comprehensive or complete, 
but it would be a long step forward. It 
would concentrate responsibility, but no 
more than power has already been concen- 
trated by necessity arising from existing con- 
ditions. The burden of the responsibility is 
due to those who hold the power as well as to 
the country. Let us know who frame and 
direct legislation, and who, therefore, under 
our system as it has been worked out, gov- 
ern us. This is a reasonable demand, and 
its grant is essential, for mysterious and 
irresponsible power leads either to tyranny or 
anarchy. We have had a taste of both. Most 
recently it has been tyranny, but revolt 
against the hierarchy is always threatened, 
and revolt would be comparatively easy in 
the House of Representatives against a power 
the existence of which is unknown to the 
public, and which, therefore, cannot defend 
itself or give reasons for its conduct. At 
present the revolt of a member is not ap- 
parently directed against the party, but it 
will be recognized as so directed when the 
majority’s full control of legislation is also 
recognized, and then a revolt for whimsical 
or personal or purely selfish reasons will be 
dangerous to the rebel. The party must then 
abide by the decrees of its chosen hierarchy, 
and stand or fall on its wisdom and virtue. 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEES. 


AT the other end of its passage the appro- 
priation bill encounters another arbitrary 
‘legislative power—the conference commit- 
tee. Three members of the Senate and three 
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members of the House, the majority again 
dividing responsibility with the minority, 
meet together, theoretically for the purpose 
of reconciling and composing the differences 
between the two chambers. Very often they 
do much more than this: they insert legis- 
lation which has not even been considered in 
either house. A conference committee has 
been known to increase proposed rates of 
duty in a tariff bill above the rates deter- 
mined on either by the Senate or the House. 
There is nothing more autocratic, and a con- 
ference is often concluded on the very last 
days of the session, when there is no possi- 
bility of debating the report. It is at this 
point, however, that the House Appropria- 
tions Committee saves a little of the public 
money. One of the attributes of the Senate 
is a large and generous feeling of utter irre- 
sponsibility for expenditures. The senators 
give and take munificently. “If one wants a 
million-dollar court-house, why, let him have 
it, if our streams can be deepened, our pools 
widened, or our fields watered. Are there 
not millions in the Treasury? And, since the 
Constitution gives to the House the sole 
power to originate money bills, our brethren 
the members can stand the outcry; we spend, 
and they take the consequences.” Therefore 
the senators largely increase the appropria- 
tions in which, in the language of political 
commerce, there is “pork.” And the House 
conferees must pare down or throw out what, 
in the same vernacular, are known as. the 
“steals.” 

It had been a long and weary struggle 
when, toward four o’clock of the morning 
of a certain conference, Mr. Cannon said to 
the conferees of the Senate:- 

“The House will yield no further; the bill 
must go without the other amendments of 
the Senate.” 

“Well, well,” exclaimed the expert sena- 
tor, rising and buttoning up his coat, “if the 
House is to domineer, if our propositions are 
not to be listened to, we might as well report 
a disagreement. We can’t tolerate dicta- 
tion.” 

“That is so,” said another senator; “we 
can’t yield to a threat, even if we compel an 
extra session.” 

And the third senator also murmured of 
an extra session. 

“Shall we call the old bluffers?” whispered 
Mr. Cannon to his young colleague, who was 
serving on his first conference committee. 

The young colleague assented. 

“Well, gentlemen, do as you please. The 
House will not consent to any further rob- 
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bery. Let there be an extra session, and the 
Senate will be responsible for it.” 

So the conferees separated. The senators 
made doleful speeches about the tyrannical 
House, even going to the length of declar- 
ing that they were in danger of sinking to 
the level of the British House of Lords; but 
at length they yielded. Still, as the pres- 
ent evolution is progressing, the time is 
coming, if it is not already here, when the 
House will be unable to stand on any point 
against the Senate. 

So we have an irresponsible autocracy at 
the beginning and at the conclusion of the 
bill’s passage, and most of the members of 
the House, at all events, are mere recorders 
of a power undisclosed to the country. The 
hierarchy always yield, however, to the jeal- 
ousies and the greed of their majority; that 
is, they are practical, and select for con- 
sideration the measures of whose success 
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they are reasonably sure. Nearly every mem- 
ber of Congress (there are some fine excep- 
tions) thinks first of his own political future. 
To promote this he seeks appropriations of 
money that will be expended in his district. 
Then he considers all general questions from 
the point of view of the district, or his State, 
or his section. Only a very few consider, 
first of all, the’ general welfare. Therefore 
the influences which tell most on legislation 
are selfish. The log-rolling River and Harbor 
Bill and public-buildings appropriation, pen- 
sions, claims, and all legislation with “ pork” 
in it, must be given the right of way after the 
regular appropriation bills, which themselves 
contain abundant favors. When general leg- 
islation comes up for consideration, local 
opinion, newspaper opinion, bosses’ opinions, 
the prevailing sentiment of the district, con- 
trol votes, and all these must be taken into 
account by the hierarchy. A newspaper cor- 

respondent suggests a resolu- 

tion: the member hastens to 

offer it. A militia colonel 


criticizes a regular-army bill: 
the bill must be changed to 
suit the militia. A prominent 
claimant has contributed to 
a campaign fund: his claim 


must receive attention, even 
an unjust decision. The un- 
reasonable, improper, dis- 
honest business goes through 
partly, at least, because no 
one can be held responsible 
for it. Why not let in the 
light, so that the country 
may know whom to charge 
with pernicious measures, 
with neglect of the public 
needs, and with undue extrav- 
agance, and whom to credit 
with the sound laws which 
are passed at every session? 
Why not work back, then, 
to legislation by discussion? 
Toward the establishment 
of the right kind of responsi- 
bility the House seems to be 
drifting. It moves slowly, 
but just now in the right 
direction. It may not arrive; 
it may have halted; it may 
be diverted: but the outlook 
E> is that it will never again be 
without a central authority, 
that it will not again become 
an inefficient mob. Whether 
this be for the better or for 
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the worse remains to be seen. What has sires todo. What remains to be accomplished 
really happened is this: the hierarchy gives is the focusing of public opinion on it so that 
the House an opportunity to do what it de- it shall desire to do what it ought. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY COX & CARMICHAEL. 


GENERAL PORFIRIO DIAZ. 


AN AUDIENCE WITH DIAZ. 


BY ALFRED BISHOP MASON. 


N the center of the city of Mexico is an 

open square. Its western side is a mass 
of shops, the sidewalks covered by stone 
arcades, shops and sidewalks ablaze with 
color. The products dealt in, the persons 
buying and selling, make a myriad-tinted 
kaleidoscope. On the south is the palace of 
the common council. One of the marvels of 
Mexico is its aldermen. They are fitly lodged 
in palaces, while jails would better befit so 
many of their brethren across the border. 
To the north rises the great cathedral, which 
has for its foundations the ruins of the Aztec 
temple, shrine of a creed almost as cruel as 
were the conquerors who destroyed it. They 


introduced in its stead the Spanish brand of 
Christianity of the time, which taught the 
Indians that faith without working in the 
mines was of no avail. The eastern side of 
the square is occupied by the national 
palace, an ungainly building, its parts of 
differing dates and designs, only two stories 
high, but imposing by reason of its massive 
construction, its three great portals guarded 
by sentries, and the fact that at its northern 
and southern ends the two greatest men of 
Latin America steadily pursue their giant 
task of reform without revolution. 

You ask for an interview with the Presi- 
dent either by a direct letter, in case he 
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knows or knows of the petitioner, or through 
your ambassador, or through some Mexican 
of position and influence. In reply, his sec- 
retary notifies you that the President will 
receive you on the afternoon of such a day. 

You should drive to the central gateway 
in a blue cab. Be sure it is blue. For be it 
known that the cabs of Mexico are of three 
kinds. The blue cab is distinguished, the 
red cab is respectable, and in the yellow cab 
one catches smallpox or whatever infectious 
disease the populace most affects at the 
moment. You bow to the officer of the 
guard, who salutes in return. If you arrive 
in your own carriage the guard salutes with- 
out awaiting your bow, and the sentries pre- 
sent arms. The dollar is not without its 
devotees, even south of the Rio Grande. 

Passing through the portal, you enter a 
spacious courtyard, several acres in extent, 
surrounded by a recessed colonnade, and 
surveyed on all four sides by the lofty win- 
dows of the second story. You ascend by 
the “stairway of honor,” and find yourself 
in a broad hall opening toward the courtyard. 
At one end of the hall is a long gallery. Its 
duplicate can be found in any European 
palace. It has the crystal chandeliers, the 
heavy hangings, the gilt cornices, the mar- 
ble tables, the French sofas and chairs, 
which weary the eyes of the jaded tourist 
from Great Britain to the Bosporus. The 
familiar speech of Mexico calls this particu- 
lar gallery infierno (hell). 

Hell is prophetically crowded. The Presi- 
dent may see a dozen people this afternoon, 
but he has given apppintments to at least a 
dozen dozen. They are gathered in groups 
with much hand-shaking, much gesticulation, 
and much muffled talk. Suddenly the door 
at the end opposite the entrance opens. The 
black-clad doorman steps to one side. A hu- 
man humming-bird darts in. He is one of the 
President’s aides-de-camp, short and stout 
(for these piping times of peace favor the 
fattening of warriors), and his gay uniform 
is striped and barred and crossed with vivid 
color. He reads aloud some score of names. 
Luckily yours is one of them. Followed by 
the envious eyes of the unchosen, the chosen 
few pass through the curtained door, which 
closes behind them, probably not to be 
opened again that day, though infierno will 
be crowded with the disappointed until, 
hours later, the clang of wheels in the court- 
yard tells the story of the President’s de- 
parture for the castle of Chapultepec. 

The door gives upon a second gallery, 
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locally known as purgatorio. Purgatory is 
exactly like hell, except that it has fewer 
inhabitants. 

Another wait, another humming-bird visit, 
another reading of names, and two or three 
of the twenty pass on. “Now,” you think, 
“T shall surely see the President”; but you 
find yourself still on probation, for the 
square room into which you are shown holds 
only the President’s staff, a gay group, full 
of that most delightful and rather magniti- 
cent Mexican courtesy. This room is limbo, 
so named, I am told, because of a theory of 
the future which finds in the Bible an inter- 
mediate place between purgatory and heaven 
called limbo, whence souls about to be 
blessed can catch a glimpse of glories yet 
to be. 

A bell tinkles. One of the rainbow sol- 
diers disappears. In a moment he returns. 
With bow, smile, and gesture he ushers you 
into your Mecca, the great room which 
Mexico has called heaven. 

Heaven is roofed with dark beams, tricked 
out with gleams of gold. It is hung with 
red damask, which is interwoven with the 
Mexican eagle. Over every eagle is an im- 
perial crown; for these magnificent hang- 
ings are a relic of brave and foolish Max- 
imilian, who played the game of empire and 
won a bloody grave. Tradition has it that 
the last thing poor Carlotta did before 
starting on that dreary journey which ended 
in the grim tragedy of her insanity was to 
superintend the hanging of this damask, the 
color of her husband’s blood. Beneath it, as 
you enter, there rises from an arm-chair, so 
placed that his face is always in shadow, a 
tall, well-built, strong, gray-haired, white- 
mustached man, carrying his threescore 
and ten years as lightly as though they were 
only forty, impassive, impressive, great. His 
hand is extended in ready courtesy. He 
bids you be seated. He listens with flatter- 
ing attention, speaking little, promising 
less, but ever alert to do anything and every- 
thing possible for the Mexico he loves— the 
Mexico for which he has shed his own blood 
and that of many other men, the Mexico he 
has made, the Mexico he rules with a despo- 
tism as benevolent as it is absolute. 

In this country Juarez was the man of the 
yesterday which ended with the fall of Max- 
imilian. Porfirio Diazis the manofto-day. At 
the other end of the national palace is the man 
of to-morrow, José Ives Limantour, Secretary 
of the Treasury, statesman, financier, gentle- 
man, and next President of Mexico. 
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THE CANALS IN THE MOON. 


BY WILLIAM H. PICKERING, 


Assistant Professor of Astronomy, Harvard College Observatory. 


WITH PICTURES FROM DRAWINGS 


HE word “canal,” as used in astronomy, 
is applied to a dark, narrow, straight or 
smoothly curved surface marking. The term 
does not necessarily imply the presence of 
water. Figures 1 and 2 represent the planet 
Mars. The narrow markings in Figure 2 are 
thecanals. The coarser markings in Figure 1 
seem to beanalogous to them, but are not usu- 
allyso designated. Thesesketches were made 
with the eighteen-inch telescope of the Low- 
ell Observatory during my stay at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, in 1894.1 They are drawn on a scale 
of roa.sbe.o0m or about 4.4” or 1600 miles to 
the inch. In all the figures, as is customary 
in astronomical drawings, south is placed at 
the top, while the right-hand side of the 
picture is designated as east. Since two 
observers, seated at the same instrument, 
may represent what they see quite differ- 
ently on paper, it is important in making a 
comparison of the surface markings of the 
different heavenly bodies that all the draw- 
ings should be by the same observer. 

In the course of my observations of the 
moon made in Jamaica during the past 
year, on the expedition sent out by the Har- 
vard College Observatory, special attention 


AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE 


AUTHOR. 


was paid to the crater known as Eratos- 


thenes. This was due to the fact that it 
was known to contain extensive variable 
spots, and that being near the moon’s equa- 
tor, in latitude 15° north, it was considered 
highly probable that at some time in the 
course of the lunar day these spots would be 
subject to rapid changes. Moreover, being 
near the center of the moon’s disk, in longi- 
tude 11° east, the crater could be well seen, 
and its appearance at different times would 
be unaffected by the slight apparent shift- 
ings of the moon about its central position, 
known as librations. 

Figures 3, 5, 7, and 10 are drawings of this 
crater made upon different dates, the hour 
being given, as is customary, in Greenwich 
time. Following the hour is a figure show- 
ing the number of terrestrial days which 
had elapsed since the sun rose upon the cra- 
ter. In Figure 3, for instance, 1.0 day had 
elapsed since lunar sunrise, and therefore 
13.8 days remained before sunset, the dura- 
tion from sunrise to sunset on the moon be- 
ing very exactly 14.8 terrestrial days. These 
drawings are all made ona scale of »,95),000; 
or about 28” or 32 miles to the inch. 


1 “ Astronomy and Astro-Physics,” XIII, 645. 
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After the drawings were fin- 
ished and in the hands of the 
printer, it occurred to me that 
it would be interesting to com- 
pare them with photographs 
taken at about the same inter- 
vals after lunar sunrise. The 
photographs would thus give 
a very interesting independent 
check on the accuracy with 
which the drawings were made, 
and would show, at the same 
time, in general, the kind of 
errors into which a draftsman 
is liable to fall. 

Since one of the main objects 
of the Jamaica expedition was 
to produce a photographic atlas 
of the moon, we had negatives 
to select from in abundance, al- 
though none were taken with 
special regard to Eratosthenes 
itself. The advantage of photog- 
raphy as applied to the lunar 
surface is that it gives with ab- 
solute accuracy the size, shape, 
and relative positions of the various forma- 
tions. Unfortunately, however, in the repre- 
sentation of the finer details it is at a hope- 
less disadvantage as compared with the eye. 
The best photograph of the moon ever taken 
will show nothing that cannot readily be seen 
with a five-inch telescope under favorable 
conditions. At first, therefore, it appeared 
doubtful if our photographs could be used 
to advantage. 

Four negatives were selected, however, 

and enlarged to the same scale as the draw- 
ings, and are reproduced in Figures 4, 
6,8, and 9. The first photograph, it will 
be noticed, was taken 2.6 days after 
lunar sunrise, or 1.6 days later than 
the first drawing. In the same way, 
the second photograph was taken 1.0 
day later than the second drawing, the 
third photograph 1.5 days later than 
the third drawing, and the fourth 
photograph 0.9 day before the fourth 
drawing. 

A casual glance at the drawings 
shows, in Figure 3, near the bottom 
of the picture and within the crater, 

a number of markings that may be 
described as more or less canal-like. 
At the same time there are numerous 
fine lines, which probably merely rep- 
resent cracks in the surface, and 
which later disappear under a higher 
sun. In Figures 5 and 7, however, the 
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3$—1901, August 23, 13.3 hours (1.0 day). 


THE CRATER ERATOSTHENES (TO WHICH THE FOLLOWING SEVEN 
DRAWINGS AND PHOTOGRAPHS ALSO RELATE). 


real canals come out. In Figure 10 they have 
again become invisible. It is at first a little 
difficult to recognize any particular region 
on all of the different photographs and draw- 
ings, but a portion of the crater walls and 
the three central peaks can be found in 
every case, and starting from these the other 
regions may always be identified. 

There is a dark kite-shaped marking on 
the planet Mars, shown near the bottom of 
Figure 1, which is known as the Syrtis major. 
If Figure 7 be inverted, at least two such 


5—1901, August 28, 14.9 hours (6.1 days). 
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dark markings will be found upon it. In 
Figure 2 of Mars a dark peninsula-like mark- 
ing to the right of the center is known as 
the Solis lacus. Above it, and half surround- 


ing it, is a dark semicircular region. Canals 
radiate from it in various directions. If Fig- 
ure 7 be again inverted, the counterpart of 
this marking will be found just below its 


center. In both cases the canals radiate 
from the center to an incomplete dark cir- 
cumference, and in both cases the inter- 
vening bright region is darkest on the 
side of the darkest exterior. 


6 — 1901, March 5, 16.2 hours (7.1 days). 
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It has been said that the canals 
on Mars never end save in a sea 
or another canal. That this is not 
quite true is shown by a canal 
seen just above the center of Fig- 
ure 1. This fading out into no- 
thingness seems to be rather more 
frequent, however, upon the moon, 
several such instances occurring 
in Figure 7. In both Figures 5 
and 7 rounded lakes or oases are 
found at the junctions of some of 
the canals. In Figure 7 a little 
lake is seen above and to the left 
of the center, without any con- 
necting canals, but in Figure 5, 
drawn a month later, the canals be- 
longing to it are shown intersect- 
ing like an X, although the lake it- 
self does not appearin that sketch. 

The large dark areas known as 

seas upon Mars have their coun- 

terparts, too, in the dark regions 

surrounding the main crater. 

Figure 5 was drawn only 0.7 day before 

full moon. Figure 6 was photographed 0.8 

day after full, and Figure 7 was drawn only 

1.7 days after it. But from full moon until 

lunar midday at the formation in question, 

or 7.4 days after sunrise, it is geometrically 

impossible for any shadows to be visible, and 

for a day or two before and after that the 

shadows would be too small to be recogniz- 

able. Therefore none of the markings shown 

in these three figures can be due to shadow, 

but all must owe their origin to some surface 

discoloration whose intensity and shape 

vary with the interval during which 

it has been exposed to the sun. Fig- 

ure 8 was photographed 2.7 days 

after lunar midday, but even here it 

is evident that most of the dark re- 

gions are identical with those in Fig- 

ure 6, and are therefore not due to 

shadow. In Figures 3, 4, 9, and 10, 

on the other hand, the presence of 

true shadow is plainly visible, com- 

bined with, and in some cases in- 

distinguishable from, the surface 
discoloration. 

With regard tothe so-called double 
canals of Mars I may say at once that, 
although I have often looked for them, 
and sometimes looked when others 
told me they were visible to them, 
yet I have never succeeded in seeing 
them. Since 1894 I have had little 
opportunity to examine Mars under 
favorable conditions, but a few years 
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ago I was able to show,! from the 
observations of others, that the 

double canals had this curious 

property, namely, that their linear 

separation was inversely propor- 

tional to the diameter of the ob- 

ject-glass of the telescope, and 

directly proportional to the dis- 

tance of the planet. In other 

words, if we use a telescope of 

twice the diameter, we shall find 

the same canals will measure only 

half as many miles apart. Again, 

when Mars gets to be twice as 

far from the earth as formerly, we 

shall find that the canal-diggers 

have placed their second canal 

twice as far from the first as it 

was before! The inference that 

I believe must be drawn from 

these facts is that, while the 

canals themselves are undoubt- 

edly genuine, their doubling is an optical 
illusion, due to some peculiarity of the eye, 
which many astronomers are capable of see- 
ing, while many others are not. No double 
canals, properly so called, have been detected 
upon the moon. 

Although the lunar canals are much 
smaller than those of Mars, and perhaps 
broader, on the whole, in proportion to their 
length, yet, on account of the nearness of 
the moon, its canals are much more readily 
seen than the Martian ones. At the time 
Figures 1 and 2 were drawn the apparent 
diameter of Mars was a little less than half 
the diameter of the crater of Eratos- 
thenes, as shown in these drawings. 

Besides this difference in actual size, 
there is another real point of differ- 
ence between the lunar and the Mar- 
tian formations. On Mars the so- 
called seas are green in the spring, 
gray in the summer, and yellow in the 
autumn. Onthe moon gray and yellow- 
ish white are the only shades visible: 
the markings merely darken and fade 
out again. This difference might very 
naturally be ascribed to the compara- 
tive lack of air and water-vapor found 
upon the moon. 

In 1888 the writer suggested * that 
the markings known as the canals of 
Mars, as well as its seas, were in reality 
caused by processes of vegetation, and 
were in no way due to the presence of 
large bodies of water upon the planet. 


1“Annals Harvard College Observatory,” 
XXXII, 149. ? “Science,” XII, 82. 
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In 1892 our Arequipa observations showed 
that in some instances the canals crossed 
the seas. This fact somewhat added to the 
difficulties of explaining them on the suppo- 
sition that both were due to water. Latterly 
the vegetation hypothesis has been advocated 
by several astronomers, Mr. Lowell among 
others, and so forcibly and so widely have they 
propagated this idea that it is believed that 
at the present time there are comparatively 
few astronomers who are adherents of the old 
theory that Mars is a marshy planet, peopled 
by a race who devote their lives chiefly to exca- 
vating ditches and then filling them up again. 








9—1901, August 4, 22.2 hours (11.9 days). 
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Applying this same hypothesis of vegeta- 
tion to the moon, we must at once admit that 
its atmosphere is much more rare even than 
that of Mars, and that water can exist upon 
it only in the solid and gaseous states. Never- 
theless, the quantity of carbonic-acid gas 
(which is to plants what oxygen is to ani- 
mals) contained in a cubic foot of the moon’s 
atmosphere may be quite as large or even 
larger than that contained in an equal bulk 
of our own. In the earth’s atmosphere we 
find about three parts of this gas in ten 
thousand of oxygen and nitrogen. The 
moon’s atmosphere a mile or two above the 


10 — 1901, August 5, 20.8 hours (12.8 days). 
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surface does not exceed one 
ten-thousandth of our own in 
density, but close to the small 
voleanic vents and cracks in 
the surface where the gas 
would be given off, and in the 
bottoms of the craters where 
it would collect, there is every 
reason to suppose that it would 
be much more dense. 

It was first pointed out by 
Schlosing that the supply of 
carbonic acid in our own at- 
mosphere is maintained chiefly 
by voleanic craters and springs, 
and that the quantity fur- 
nished by animal life is com- 
paratively insignificant. As 
volcanic energy is undoubtedly 
diminishing upon the earth, 
this question of supply may 
in future ages become one of 
serious interest. 

How vegetation can exist without water 
in the liquid state seems at first a more diffi- 
cult question to answer than how it can exist 
in a rare atmosphere; but even here we find 
partial analogies upon the earth. That cer- 
tain forms of desert vegetation can go for 
several years without water is well known, 
but whether they could continue to grow if 
the supply in the liquid form were absolutely 
cut off is very doubtful. On the antarctic 
continent, however, a certain kind of lichen 
is said to exist where the temperature rarely 
if ever reaches 32°—the melting-point of 

ice. This probably represents pretty 
closely the condition of affairs upon 
the moon, where it is possible that 
water-vapor, or hoar-frost, deposited 
upon the vegetation is sufficient to 
supply all its needs. 

Looking at the matter now from 
another standpoint, we find that the 
lunar vegetation would have two dis- 
tinct advantages over our own. In 
the first place, since the force of 
gravity is less upon the moon, the 
same leaves or fronds or branches 
would require but one sixth the ef- 
fort to lift and support themselves 
that would be necessary were they 
transported to our earth. Secondly, 
sincethereare no high winds upon the 
moon, if it wereany advantage to plant 
life to lift itself above the surface of 
the ground, it could do so with safety, 
instead of clinging close to the rocks 
like our own arctic and antarctic flora. 
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Turning now to the observed facts, we shall 
begin by describing some of the changes that 
are found to take place in these dark areas 
of vegetation as the lunar day progresses. It 
must be premised that the four, drawings, 
Figures 3, 5, 7, and 10, are representative of 
some thirty drawings in all, made chiefly 
between June 25 and September 1, 1901. 
Each of these four drawings is confirmed in 
all its essential details by at least two others, 
made upon different dates, and frequently 
during different months. Therefore the more 
marked changes that are shown on them, 
for instance between Figures 5 and 7, can- 
not be ascribed to mere errors of drawing, or 
to defective telescopic definition. 

We shall, in the course of the description, 
use the Martian terms—seas, canals, and 
lakes —which have been so generally adopted 
with reference to that planet, but with the 
full understanding that they do not imply 
in any way the existence of water in the 
liquid form. 

Perhaps the most marked change due to 
the growth of the lunar vegetation itself is 
shown in the darkening of the region situ- 
ated just to the right of the central peaks 
of Eratosthenes. In Figures 3 and 4 this 
region is comparatively light. In Figure 5 
it has appreciably darkened, although still 
retaining in part the shape shown in Figure 
4, The inner wall of the crater to the right 
of the spot has now begun to darken. In 
Figure 6 the shape of the spot on the floor 
has changed, the darkening of the crater 
wall is now well shown, and the spot itself 
has grown very much darker. The fact that 
in Figure 6 the region is intensely illumi- 
nated by the almost vertical sun, while in 
Figures 3 and 4 the sun was comparatively 
low, makes these changes still more striking. 
In Figures 7, 8, and 9 the spot is still dark, 
but in the last two the shading of the east- 
ern wall by the setting sun has materially 
changed the shape of the spot as compared 
with its appearance in Figures 6 and 7. 
Figure 10 shows that the spot has now 
clearly faded, although a part of its area is 
already deeply enveloped in the heavy shad- 
ows that precede the absolute blackness of 
coming night. 

Another spot, to the left and below the 
central peaks of the crater, first makes its 
appearance in Figure 4. In Figure 5 a dark 
marking connects it with the crater wall, 
and a second dark marking appears to be 


forming. In Figures 6, 7, and 8 the second 


marking is well shown, although in the last 
it has begun to fade. In Figures 9 and 10 
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it is no longer visible, and in the latter the 
spot itself has vanished. It is believed that 
we have here an illustration of the forma- 
tion and destruction of a canal, a phenome- 
non never yet satisfactorily observed upon 
Mars. 

A comparison of the upper portions of the 
central dark marking in Figures 4 and 6 
further illustratés the formation and growth 
of a variable spot as the lunar morning ad- 
vances, while a comparison of the upper 
portion of the same spot in Figures 8 and 9 
shows how it fades out as the day declines. 

Turning now from these changes that are 
so conspicuous that even the coarse, reliable 
photographs are capable of showing them, we 
will next examine a set of markings where, 
for the present, at all events, the human eye 
and hand mustreignsupreme. Inthe delicate 
system of canals shown in the upper part of 
Figure 5, by far the most conspicuous is the 
one which starts from a little lake near 
the center of the system. This lake is well 
shown in Figure 3, where it is found to be 
situated upon the very crest of the crater 
wall. The canal flows from it in a northeast- 
erly direction, that is, downward and to the 
right, for about twelve miles, when it heads 
northerly, still following the crater rim, but 
apparently remaining chiefly on the outer 
slopes. This darkening may be due, in part, 
to shadow, but that it is really a canal is 
shown by reference to Figure 5, where, as 
we have already seen, no shadows are visi- 
ble. If the canal could contain water, we 
should say that at this point it overflowed 
its banks, for the darkening now spreads out 
in all directions down both the inner and 
outer slopes of the crater wall. Whatever 
really occurs, it would be interesting to see 
what would happen to this dark area if the 
canal could by any means be cut off from it 
for a few weeks. 

In Figure 5, to the left of the prominent 
canal, and nearly parallel to it, a lighter one 
is found, whose course follows in part the 
position of certain cracks seen in Figure 3. 
This same canal is well seen in Figure 7, but 
its companion to the eastward has shrunken 
and apparently moved away from it down 
the slope of the outer crater wall. This 
shrinking and shifting of position is con- 
firmed by other drawings made during both 
July and August. The same thing has been 
observed on Mars, but owing to the difficulty 
of the observation, the shifting has generally 
been ascribed to defective drawings. The 
two canals are found to be equally dark 6.5 
days after lunar sunrise, or about the time 





























of full moon. Before that date the western 
canal is found to be much the fainter of the 
two; after that date the eastern one. In 
Figure 10 the eastern canal has either en- 
tirely disappeared, or its place is occupied 
by a long, narrow line. A new dark marking, 
due, perhaps, largely to shadow, has appeared 
just to the west of the western canal, which 
now for several miles follows pretty closely 
inside the crest of the crater rim. 

It seems to the writer that the importance 
of these observations lies primarily in the 
aid they may give us in the interpretation of 
the real significance of the markings on 
Mars, but incidentally, also, in exemplify- 
ing the tenacity with which life will exist 
throughout the universe in situations that 
seem to us, from our ignorance, most unfa- 
vorable and most unsuited to it. A study of 
these markings should assist us in the study 
of those upon Mars, forthe following reasons: 
In the first place, as previously noted, the 
lunar canals are more readily seen than those 
upon Mars: the observer must not, how- 
ever, expect to find them easy objects; it 
can merely be said that, with good seeing, 
they are not very difficult. In the second 
place, they are visible to advantage every- 
where upon the earth throughout the year, 
hence many more observations of them can 
be obtained by the same observer. Thirdly, 
they go through more rapid changes, and 
the same conditions are frequently repeated, 
so that a failure to observe a particular 
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phase on one evening is readily remedied 
by another observation made a few months 
later. Fourthly, a greater number of indi- 
vidual specimens occur, scattered mainly in 
the lower latitudes, giving opportunity for 
a greater variety of conditions, and there- 
fore a better chance of discovery of some 
hitherto unknown fact: thus, a large canal 
exists in the western portion of Alphonsus; 
two small but well-defined ones are found 
in Hell. Fifthly, and most important, we are 
able to study the surface conditions and 
determine the relation of the various details 
to the natural elevations, slopes, and de- 
pressions of the surface. Sixthly, since no 
water in the liquid form can exist upon the 
moon, this fact will enable us to rule out 
many seductive but erroneous hypotheses. 
Seventh, and lastly, we know that so little 
air and water-vapor exist there that we can 
confidently also rule out all aid in the con- 
struction of these formations from intelli- 
gent or intellectual life. 

While, from this point of view, the ob- 
servations may have their disappointing side, 
still it must be remembered that they do 
not disprove that intelligent life may exist, 
either on Mars or elsewhere in the universe. 
They merely weaken the strongest argument 
hitherto found for the existence of highly 
intelligent life upon Mars. I do not believe 
that any astronomer will be tempted to use 
the inverse argument, that we now have 
evidence of such life upon the moon! 


THE SECRET OF ROMANCE. 


BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


HE dullest man will pluck the wild red rose 
That, in our June, flaunts gay on every hedge; 
The common birds find food among the sedge— 
The eagle, soaring, to the high rock goes. 
Color or scent in every flower that grows 
Draws meaner men; but he upon the edge 
Of human greatness, or who gives the pledge 
Of life to fame, the eagle’s longing knows. 
The queen of Egypt’s beauty was not all 
That held Mark Antony unto the last: 
She read his mystery—the higher dream 
He never spoke. Fine souls that yearn and fall, 
Like Dante’s lovers riding on Hell’s blast, 


Thirst for great good, but miss the good supreme. 











A WATER-COLOR SKETCH BY THE ACTOR. 


THE HUMOR OF THE ELDER SOTHERN. 


BY LUCY DERBY FULLER. 


YOUNG English officer was Mr. Soth- 
4\ ern’s guest at a large dinner. Two 
merry American girls shared between them 
the duty of making this diffident and reti- 
cent British soldier shine at his first func- 
tion in a new land, and plied him with bright 
banter. It was a novel experience, and the 
limp and discomfited youth was retreating 
under fire when Mr. Sothern, swift in recog- 
nizing an embarrassing situation, turned to 
me, and in a hoarse stage-whisper exclaimed: 
“The only man who ever received the Vic- 
toria Cross three times . . . modest .. . 
modest toa fault .. . battle upon battle 

. . twice carried from the field for dead 

. riddled with bullets.” And then, as all 
listened to these snatches of martial ex- 
ploits, he again added, “The Victoria Cross 
three times.” It mattered little that all 
probabilities were against the pallid hero’s 
having seen actual service: the evening’s 
battle was won, and down the table was 
whispered from one to another, “ Victoria 
Cross three times!” 

This alert sympathy of Mr. Sothern’s was 
almost mesmeric in quality, and his quick- 
ness of perception made him master of in- 
tricate situations. A humorous dilemma was 
irresistible to him; he could not stay his hand. 
His fun flashed like sunlight. 
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In turning over a large package of old 
notes and letters and sketches from Mr. 
Sothern’s hand, it is hard to believe that 
this vital personality has vanished. More 
than twenty years have passed since the 
letters were filed away, and yet the amusing 
incidents they recall spring again into being 
as belonging to the present moment. 

Here are delicate sketches in water-colors 
of pastoral English scenes, showing unusual 
gift with the brush, pen-and-ink illustra- 
tions of amusing experiences, rough draw- 
ings of camp life, and here and there a 
sketch boldly made on the back of an en- 
velop to pass through the mails—all bring- 
ing back memories of a rare spirit whose 
joyousness triumphed over pain and sorrow. 

His dramatic sense was always uppermost. 
On one occasion his card was brought to me 
inscribed “The Grand Duke Alexis.” De- 
scending to the drawing-room of the quiet 
home where I was visiting, I passed on the 
stairs the old English maid-servant curtsy- 
ing and peering in through the crack of the 
door with round-eyed amazement. A week 
later a friend asked me: “What was hap- 
pening last Tuesday afternoon when I tried 
to call upon you? The servant seemed greatly 
agitated, and bowed me away from your door 
with the words, ‘ Yes, they are at home, but 
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they are not receiving, as the Grand Duke 


,” 


Alexis is here. 


On another occasion, in response to his 
card, I entered the parlor, but found no guest, 
until Mr. Sothern a few moments later 


emerged from the red 
plush curtain in which 
he had enveloped him- 
self, making some cas- 
ual remark about the 
weather. 

Mr. Sothern’s letters 
are often written upon 
chocolate paper in pur- 
ple ink, or in scarlet ink 
on white pages. Above 
the signature appears 
“Yours very,” “Yours 
much,” “Yours franti- 
cally,” “ Yours cringing- 
ly,” “ Yours very much,” 
“Yours frightfully very 
much,” “Yours fanati- 
cally,” “Yours mon- 
strously,” “ Yours very very,” “ Yours sadly,” 
or “Yours extra very much.” One letter ad- 
dressed in red ink bears on the face of the 
envelop a sketch of two black figures vigor- 


ously fencing, and one waving a banner with 
the postage-stamp upon it. 





DUNDREARY. 
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On the back of an envelop sent through 
the mail is the following extraordinary 
rigmarole: 

I act “Garrick” on Monday and Tuesday, and 
my new piece, “ Hornet’s Nest,” on Wednesday and 
Thursday and Friday. 
They positively refuse 
your offer of $400,000 
for the Brunswick Hotel 
here, but if you will 
make it $20,000 more I 
think I can secure it for 
you. Terms would be 
$250,000-—cash ; the bal- 
ance on mortgage for 
three years at seven per 
cent. If yes, send me a 
telegram, and I will pay 
the deposit for you, 
though I cannot con- 
ceive what you will do 
with such a large house 
as a private residence. 
Poor old Shogner, your 
godfather, died this 
morning in great agony, 
having accidentally swallowed his tooth-brush as 
he was parting his hair. Don’t worry yourself. 
I will see him buried, flowers, etc., ete. 

Very, very sad, E. A. SOTHERN. 


It is needless to add that the recipient of 
the letter had no interest in either the 
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Brunswick Hotel or the 
imaginary Mr. Shogner. 
Some of the letters were 
addressed to the “ Countess of 
Derby.” Some were scrawled 
with Chinese hieroglyphics. 
One sent from behind the 
scenes has no signature, save 
a sketch of Dundreary’s head 
with flowing whiskers. 
Abbreviations occur, such 
as, “ The bearer bolted before 
I could scribble a ,’ or 
“Keep your i on the news- 
paper,” or “ Did I catch your 
i at the performance last 
night?” or “I’ve your (_] for 


> . Thursday.” And many others. 
Z “A. HR he J , One registered _ letter 


: Fi reached me which sadly be- 

(iw: Art aw wildered all who endeavored 

to decipher it. It seemed 

_.. > KR 4 easily read and entirely plaus- 
. - rely 

_ ible, and to contain a thread 


, het « Billa: um of sanity; but the befogged 


reader continually encoun- 
_ — tered some difficulty, until 
7 F 7 Jate~—e after many efforts and sev- 
eral days of persistence it 
, Sa was found to be only another 
lle ita z ? of Mr. Sothern’s jokes; and 
a] "whereas two or three con- 
secutive words were legible, 
the greater part was made up 
of strings of letters and was 
absolutely meaningless. I 
recall Mr. Richard Grant 
White’s determination to 
make sense from it, and his 
utter failure. Let the reader 
try his hand. (See the puzzle 
letter.) 
On one occasion when Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes dined 
at my father’s house with Mr. 
Sothern and discussed views 
and experiments in regard 
to mesmerism, many stirring 
incidents were given of per- 
sonal experiences, and some 
were very amusing. I well 
recall Mr. Sothern’s making 
passes over the decanters, 
which Dr. Holmes admitted 
were certainly lighter than 
before the dinner. Later in 
the evening other guests ar- 
: rived, and Mr. Sothern was 
THE PUZZLE LETTER. urged to mesmerize one of 
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those present. He asked me quietly to be his 
accomplice in a pretense at mesmerism. With 
elaborate preparation, he then made the 
customary passes before my eyes and bade 
me follow him. Aware that I was sur- 
rounded by twenty or thirty friends who 
were skeptical of the sincerity of the effort, 
and impressed with the fact that I was 
attempting to play a part with a brilliant 
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again. Do they still believe you were mesmer- 
ized? You know you were, but you won’t own 
it! Miss Howe is still slightly under the influence. 
As for me, I ’ve been obliged to give up combing 
my hair for fear of setting my head on fire! I 
shall be in Washington, D. C., on Monday for one 
week. Do send mea line telling me how your head 
feels. _ : : 
Ever yours britannically, 
E. A. SOTHERN. 
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THE MAN WHO FIXED HIS EYE ON THE ACTOR. 


professional actor, I was seized with stage- 
fright, which at once aided our plan. Grow- 
ing white, and with my hands cold, I was 
led by Mr. Sothern into the midst of the 
group, and then, asking sharply for water, 
ice, and smelling-salts, as if he himself were 
alarmed, he called attention to his success, 
and the rest was easy. Finding the belief 
general that the experiment had been a 
genuine and successful one, I begged, as the 
evening drew to a close, that Mr. Sothern 
would explain the deception. “Oh, but you 
were mesmerized!” he cried; and when I en- 
deavored to make the situation clear, he 
protested earnestly, saying, “If I really want 
to mesmerize any one, I always ask them to 
be my accomplice, as I then get ready ac- 
cess to their minds without opposition.” 
Nothing I could urge weighed against his 
own argument. A few days later I received 
the following letter from Hartford: 


The enclosed will show you why I have not been 
in Boston. Incessant rehearsals and annoyance. 
I’ve been scarlet with subdued rage ever since I 
left. I cannot tell you how I long to visit Boston 
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Many were the happy theater-parties 
during Mr. Sothern’s visits to Boston. His 
valet or boy messenger, bringing notes and 
tickets for boxes, seemed to have taken up 
his abode in our front hall. 

During the entr’acts at the play, a visit 
from the actor in our box added an intensi- 
fied interest to the performance. We fre- 
quently took our friends into the mysteries of 
those intricate labyrinths behind the scenes. 

On one of these visits to our box he gave 
us a merry account of Toole, the English 
comedian, bidding a friend an affectionate 
farewell in the dark. As Toole repeatedly 
clapped his friend on the shoulder in a fa- 
miliar manner, he covered his back with 
small posters bearing his picture. After 
Mr. Sothern left the box the three gentle- 
men who had listened attentively to the 
Toole story found a small picture of Dun- 
dreary in the exact center of each of their 
own hats. His sleight-of-hand feats were 
many, but no one had seen him touch the 
hats, nor did it seem possible that he could 
have done so. 

Once during the play of “Garrick,” Tiger, 








FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ECKERSON & LYON. 


his small Italian greyhound, had been sent 
to us by his owner, and in the drunken scene 
it required more than one pair of hands to 
hold him back from a flying plunge from 
the box to his master’s side on the stage. 

One night we reached the theater during 
the second act of “Dundreary” in a medley 
performance. Scarcely were we seated when 
an envelop was brought to us with a pencil 
sketch of a rustic with distended eyes, re- 
treating chin, and wide-open mouth. Above 
the sketch was written: 

I pity you sitting there, so pity me. These 
scrap bills are such a mistake. I do beg you will 
all go the instant you have been bored enough. 
This is the likeness of a man who has fixed me 
with his eye in the Parquette!!! 

Yours very sadly, DUNDREARY. 
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HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED By H. DAVIDSON, 


We soon discovered the man, seated not 
far from the stage, and as we were quietly 
passing the drawing from hand to hand in 
the box, fearful that we might attract at- 
tention by any “quiet noise,” Mr. Sothern 
left the center of the stage, and crossing to 
a spot directly below our box, called up to 
me quite audibly, “That man has his eye on 
me now.” Our sudden withdrawal, and the 
vanishing of all life in the box as we huddled 
together at the back, out of sight for the 
rest of the evening, drew the very attention 
we strove to avert. Had we remained quietly 
in our seats, the audience would have sup- 
posed the remark to be merely an incident of 
the play, and one of Lord Dundreary’s many 
inconsequent utterances. The next day came 
a note saying: 
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It was kind of you sitting out that performance 
last night. Did n’t you see that man in the Par- 
quette? He mesmerized me! 

Ever yours up to my elbows in dates, etc., 

E. A. SOTHERN. 


Another note reads: 


In case your box (which I will send.you to- 
morrow) is too small, I enclose an order for two 
to parquette for Monday and an order for to-mor- 
row afternoon. Give me a sign where you sit— 
something very quiet, say a maniacal yell, and 
waving of your hat above the crowd—something 
very mild and gentle. Yours much, 

E. A. SOTHERN. 


From the Junior Carlton Club in London 
he writes in May, 1875: 


I’ve been seriously ill since my arrival in Eng- 
land—so ill, it has been nightly uncertain whether 
I could act or not! I am much better now, thank 
goodness. I hope tosee you in Mount Desert in July 
or August. This is one of the usual wild reports 
about me, not a word of truth init. [Inclosed was 
a newspaper clipping which read: “ E. A. Sothern 
and Charles Wyndham have just been engaged 
by a Russian nobleman, now in England, to play 
Dundreary and Brighton through Russia and 
Siberia.] . . . Ido wish you could see “Garrick” 
at the Haymarket. It is exquisitely produced, and 
the houses are full. Three splendid calls every 
night after my drunken scene! 

Give my love to any one who cares for me, and 
say I long to return to America and particularly 
to Boston. Ever yours sincerely, 

E. A. SOTHERN. 


I had asked his interest for a young actor, 
and received the following: 


24 Park STREET, PARK LANE, HyDE Park, 
LONDON, June 24, 1875. 

My DEAR Miss Dersy: Mr. H. has not yet 
called, but when he does you may be sure that I 
will do my utmost to help him—though London 
is a bad place for novices. . . . I take a trip in 
the Royal Yacht in August and expect it will 
make me better. 


And in a later letter, referring to the same 
person, he says: 


I did not want to tell him the truth, and I 


would n’t tell him the reverse. So it was awk- 
ward. I can tell you the truth, and that is that 
my strong impression is that young H—— will 
never in England get more than $20 or $25 a 
week. He has a strong American Provincialism 
to get over, he’s in too great a hurry to play 
difficult parts, and he believes too much in his 
own abilities, 

If he were my own son or brother, I would tell 
him this, but of course jt would be utterly use- 
less, as advice generally is! Ever yours very, 

E. A. SOTHERN. 
Vou. LXIV.—23. 
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In a letter written in December, 1876, he 
says: 

I am going to take a long seventeen weeks’ 
rest. I’m looking forward to it as a Baby expects 
a Doll. Send me your Album, and I ’Il fill it with 


sketches for you. Yours very much, 
E. A. SOTHERN. 


The veteran actress Mrs. Vincent, of the 
old Boston Museum Stock Company, was a 
lifelong friend of Mr. Sothern’s. She re- 
joiced with him in his successes, sorrowed 
with him in his griefs, and shared heartily in 
his merrymaking. 

Beloved by three generations of play- 
goers, Mrs. Vincent held the esteem and 
respect of the community. The Vincent 


‘Hospital, one of the important charities of 


Trinity Church (of which Phillips Brooks 
was then rector), was founded in honor of 
her name. 

Mr. Sothern’s affection for her was shown 
by much consideration for her pleasure and 
many open-handed gifts to her charities — 
charities which often beggared her. Each 
year he quietly placed in her hands large 
sums of money for cases known alone to 
her. Her tenderness for all suffering, and 
her love for birds and animals, were well 
known to him. “The two beautiful canaries 
now singing joyously in their cages shall be 
boiled if you will not dine with us to-night,” 
he would threaten. 

Many stories are told of Mr. Sothern’s 
original methods of entertaining his friends 
at dinner, and possibly the most amusing is 
that of the belated guest. When late in the 
dinner this friend was announced, Mr. Soth- 
ern exclaimed: “Let us all hide under the 
table”; and down they all went save Mr. Soth- 
ern himself, who remained seated. When the 
tardy guest entered, Mr. Sothern rose and 
received him with exquisite courtesy, say- 
ing: “When your name was announced, my 
guests, for some unaccountable reason, all 
hid under the table.” After a few moments 
of discomfort one by one they crept out and 
back to their seats. 

I heard from both Mr. Sothern and Mrs. 
Vincent this account of an outburst of fun 
at a dinner given by him in his parlor at 
the Revere House. As the guests, ten in 
number, were gathered about the open fire 
before dinner, a stout, pompous waiter, 
afflicted with short breath, added the last 
touches to his dinner-table, already spread. 
Ten large square pieces of bread were placed 
with mathematical precision one at each 
plate, and then he left the room to bring 
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the wine. Mr. Sothern saw his opportunity, 
and calling his dog, cried: “Tiger, the bread 
—quick, Tiger!” And the nimble little grey- 
hound bounded lightly upon the table again 
and again, as he heard his master’s impera- 
tive “ Fetch the bread!” until each piece had 
been removed to a dark corner near the fire. 
Upon the waiter’s return all was silence. The 
expectant look upon Mr. Sothern’s face 
showed only that dinner was awaited. Stand- 
ing for a moment bewildered, the waiter, 
seeing no bread upon the table, hesitatingly 
turned to the door, then retraced his steps 
to the table, examined it carefully, and hur- 
riedly left the room. He soon reappeared 
with a fresh plate of bread, and again at 
each plate a piece was carefully placed, and 
he retired with the empty plate. “Quick, 
Tiger, fetch it again!” “ More bread!” “ More 
bread!” And once more each piece was re- 
moved before the grave waiter reappeared, 
and all were again silent. One look at the 
table and one at the guests, and there re- 
mained no doubt. Those poor hungry actors 
had eaten it! With a look of contempt he 
announced dinner, and after all were safely 
seated at the table he brought a third 
plate of bread, and with a fork placed it, 
with a gesture of scorn, piece by piece, for 
each person and for the host. The merry 
scene soon disarmed his hostility, and before 
the evening was over the bread in the cor- 
ner was revealed. 

Once at Manchester-by-the-Sea, as Mrs. 
Vincent sat on the sands in her fresh sum- 
mer gown watching the bathers, I saw Mr. 
Sothern take a running jump from a slight 
elevation behind her, and, clearing even her 
raised parasol, alight at her feet, facing her 
as if dropping from the skies. 

Mrs. Vincent’s affection for him was that 
of a mother for her son, and when at length 
the day came which brought the news of his 
death in England, I went to her at once. Her 
gray curls were awry, her tears flowing; her 
grief was keen. “Oh, my poor, poor boy,” she 
cried, “and my poor people! But mind you, 
dear, they shall not suffer, for look at this.” 
And reaching for her tin money-box, she 
showed me a crisp twenty-dollar bill, still re- 
maining from his last gift to her charities. 
“ As long as I live it shall never grow less, and 
they shall have it many times over from my 
own pocket; it shall last as long as I do.” And 
it did. Several years later a friend bought at 
the sale of Mrs. Vincent’s effects an old Eng- 
lish bureau. There, under the neat white 
paper lining of the top drawer, she found a 
fresh twenty-dollar bill. It was brought to 
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me, and it was my privilege to carry it to the 
executors of the estate and to beg that it 
might be given to some one of her charities. 

The graver and more serious side of Mr. 
Sothern’s nature often appeared in his ear- 
nest discussions of subjects of public con- 
cern, and in the books which he chose to 
read. 

In his “Rambling Reflections,” published 
in the “Sporting and Dramatic News” of 
December, 1874, he expresses his conviction 
that the drama and novel-reading “ have done 
more than railways or telegrams, more than 
gas or lucifer matches, to advance the higher 
civilization and to extend the homogeneity 
of humanity.” 

Of the drama he says: 


It is left almost alone as a refining, elevating, 
and warning medium to that large majority of 
thé world’s inhabitants whose lack of time, op- 
portunity, or taste for study prohibits any very 
profound views to originate with themselves, and 
who are therefore fain to accept the opinion of 
some guide, philosopher, and friend to mold crude 
views of things into shape and consistence. 

Let us then watch-that it be not lowered by 
the prurient taste of the vulgar, or the caprice 
and vanity of its professors, but lend one and all 
our best endeavors to raise and purify it as the 
prop and mainstay of civilization. 


In the same article he makes an earnest 
plea to abolish capital punishment. He ques- 
tions the material of juries and their ability 
to sift evidence, and reminds his readers 
that the legal patriarchs who are still looked 
up to as exponents of British justice, not 
longer than a hundred years before, had 
burned old ladies at the stake as witches. 

I find Draper’s “ Conflict between Religion 
and Science” and Flammarion’s “Stories of 
Infinity ” among books which he gave me. 

From Charleston, South Carolina, he 
wrote in 1878 of a volume called “Birds 
of a Feather,” edited by M. de Fontaine: 


The book is coming out, and is edited by M. de 
Fontaine, who took down in shorthand a number 
of my wild anecdotes. I am correcting the proof 
now. They may amuse those who know me; those 
who don’t know me will think I ’m a hopeless 
idiot. I intend to send you a copy as soon as pub- 
lished. . . . On April 27 I start for England, and 
open at the Theater Royal, Haymarket, London, 
on the 11th May. I do wish you could have seen 
“The Crushed.” I know you would have screamed 
at it. It ’s a wild satire on the old School of 
Tragedy Actors. 


Again, of the same play he writes: 


I was unfortunate in not finding any of you at 
home to-day, for I dashed to your house between 
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the acts of a rehearsal which occupied my time 
from eleven till four-thirty. I ’ll make another 
dash to-morrow. I don’t think this piece (“The 
Crushed”) will suit your taste. It is a wild satire 
on a class of acting that you have never seen, but 
when I was a child of nine or ten years of age peo- 
ple wanted to see acting; they did n’t care for na- 
ture on thestage. I think “The 

Crushed” has done some good. 

It has toacertain extent blotted 

out the old school of melodra- 

matic acting, and this was my 

only motive. Have I succeeded 

in making it ridiculous? 


In “The Crushed Trage- 
dian” the pathetic con- 
tended with the humorous 
throughout. It gave Mr. 
Sothern a wide range for 
both bold and delicate ex- 
pression of his art. It was 
not merely a burlesque. 

There are many who, still 
recalling the exquisite art 
of the father, are led to be- 
lieve that they will yet see 
among the brilliant achieve- 
ments of the son the tri- 
umphs and successes repeated of their old 
friends “David Garrick,” Lord Dundreary, 


and “The Crushed Tragedian.” 

The last letter which I quote is dated a 
year before Mr. Sothern’s death, and I close 
with it because of his affectionate and tender 
reference to this son, Edward H. Sothern, 
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the now eminent actor. In New York, on 
October 9, 1879, he writes: 


My pear Miss Dersy: I only received your 
letter after coming from the races, too late to 
send you my Private Box. Why on earth did n’t 
you let me know you were in New York before 

to-day? Don’t you know how 
short-sighted I am, and that I 
never see any one in the front? 
I shall be in Boston in four 

weeks’ time for one month. 
Eddy, my second son, is at 
the Boston Museum, playing 
very small parts by my advice. 
He has taken a fancy to try the 
Stage, and I wish him to com- 
mence at the bottom of the lad- 
der. Make himdo some sketches 
for you. He’sa dear, clever lad, 
and for my sake treat him as a 
brother. He will call upon you. 
He is as nervous as I am, so as- 
sume that you know him as well 

as you know me—at once. 

Ever yours truly, 

E. A. SOTHERN. 


FROM A PEN-SKETCH BY E. A. SOTHERN. 


THE CRUSHED TRAGEDIAN. 


Early in January, 1881, 
at fifty-four years of age, 
the nervous energy ceased, and the eager, 
restless spirit yielded its faith in a “con- 
stitution of iron,” and became acquainted 
with pain and death. Edward Askew 
Sothern, ministered to by those near and 
dear to him, ceased himself to minister to 





THE EVENING WIND. 
BY KATHARINE WARREN. 


HE quiet dusk is broken through 
With cool and rushing sound. 
Some wingéd Presence passes by, 
To farther darkness bound. 


From out my heart are shaken swift 
The day’s delight and dole; 

The garment of my life slips off 
And leaves my naked soul. 


My soul hath choked in others’ dust, 
My soul hath deeply sinned; 

But this one hour it walks alone, 
Pure as the evening wind. 




















THE ADVENTURES OF A PARROT. 


BY HARRY STILLWELL EDWARDS, 
Author of “Two Runaways,” “De Valley an’ de Shadder,” “Isam and the Major,” etc. 


WITH PICTURES BY EDWARD POTTHAST. 


T was a week long to be remembered by 
Helen’s little boy. For the first time he 
was having a house-party. Without warning, 
probably without intention older than the 
day, the major had returned from Milledge- 
ville with the great Worthington coach 
loaded to its capacity with small boys and 
girls industriously gathered up about town 
from families known to him for a lifetime, 
and to whom he was a never-failing source 
of interest. The day ranks in the memory 
of the staid old inhabitants with the anni- 
versary of Lafayette’s visit, Henry Clay’s 
speech, the entry of Sherman’s army, and 
the removal of the capital to Atlanta. For, 
be it known, it had not occurred, in the ex- 
perience of any living person, that a Mill- 
edgeville boy or girl had set foot in that 
sacred vehicle, the Worthington coach. The 
experience of the town juvenile had been 
limited to open-mouthed interest in the vast 
contrivance, and a stampede when, the door 
having been flung wide open by Isam, the 
unfolding steps tumbled down to the curb 
recklessly, and ended their performance with 
a defiant snap. It was a distinct local sensa- 
tion when the major began to drive about 
town among the old residences and inquire 
for children; and many were the stories that 
emanated from the occasion, to be told over 
hard-wood fires, wine, and walnuts in the 
years tocome. One of these will serve toillus- 
trate the nature of the major’s difficulties. 

“De major’s compliments ter de missus,” 
said Isam, standing between the columns of 
Mrs. Throckmorton’s old home, “an’ he say 
won’t she please, ma’am, let de chillun come 
erlong wid ’im an’ stay out yonner ter Wood- 
haven wid Miss Helen’s little boy er few 
days.” 

Old Mrs. Throckmorton came to the door, 
adjusting her lace cap and spectacles, her 
chin in the air. 
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“Why, bless my soul, Isam,” she said, 
elbowing the housemaid aside, “whose chil- 
dren is your master talking about?” 

“ Don’t know, ma’am; just any what might 
be lyin’ roun’ loose "bout de house, I reck’n.” 

The major thrust his head out of the 
coach window, and called: 

“Good morning, ma’am! Your most obe- 
dient! Want to borrow the children a few 
days, ma’am. Helen will take good care of 
them, and I shall personally return—” 

“Why, Major Worthington, what are you 
thinking about? I have no children!” 

“Ts it possible? Why, madam, you used 
to have—and the prettiest I ever saw.” 

Mrs. Throckmorton laughed, with her 
hands on her sides, and then got out her 
handkerchief. 

“Why, you dear absurd man, that was 
years and years ago! I have grandchildren. 
John has three little girls, and Lucy has a 
boy and a girl—” 

“Good! Up this street somewhere, I be- 
lieve. Drive on, Aleck. Madam, your most 
obedient! By the way, ma’am, do you know 
of any more in the neighborhood?” 

Mrs. Throckmorton was laughing and cry- 
ing by turns. 

“Yes,” she said, waving her hand; “I 7I 
tell Isam about them.” 

“Your most obedient, ma’am!” And so it 
was the major gathered his housé-party.. 

The old coach never delivered happier 
faces at Woodhaven than greeted Helen 
when, astonished at the tumult in the yard 
at dusk, she ran down the steps and one by 
one lifted out the excited visitors. 

It is not purposed to follow the fortunes 
of the borrowed juveniles during their stay 
at Woodhaven. Those were days, indeed, 
full of rapture, and garnished with egg- 
hunts, garret games, antique toys, and stories 
told while the blue flames hovered over the 
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smoldering oak log when the evening was 
chilly. It is sufficient to say that the su- 
preme hero, the friend of every youngster, 
the vade-mecum of each child, was admit- 
tedly the smiling little old negro Isam, full 
of cunning inventions to amuse and a mar- 
velous fund of adventures. 

So it is not surprising that one day when 
he had rolled the great coach into the yard 
under the shade of the elms, where he could 
reach the faucet by the porch conveniently, 
and was cheerily removing the Baldwin 
County clay from the running-gear, he should 
have had the whole party about his ears. 
The little girls beamed through the windows 
of the coach, playing at visiting, while on the 
seat above outside, and on the one between 
the great carved leather springs behind, the 
boys gave imitations of coachmen, footmen, 
and tiger. On the porch, level with them, and 
but little above the head of the cheery old 
negro, the major was throned in his chair as 
usual, and near him was Helen, with a few 
of the older Milledgeville folks, who had 
dropped in for the day to look after the 
children and to replenish their wardrobes. A 
sympathetic remark from one of these con- 
cerning Isam’s prodigious task gave the old 
fellow’s conversation a new drift, and before 
he realized it he was arousing a general in- 
terest. 

“Yes ’m,” he said; “hit ’s er sho-’nough 
job ter wash dis hyah ole care-edge. F’om 
fus ter las’ I ’spec’ hit ’s mighty nigh on 
ter er half-mile erroun’, an’ worse ef you tek 
er short cut unner, fer de mud hangs heavy 
at de bottom. But hit don’t happ’n often. 

_Marse Craffud is er po’ han’ ter ramble roun’ 
much nowerdays. Ef folks got business wid 
him dey got ter come hyah. Ef hit warn’t fer 
de ole ladies bout de kentry what knows es 
judgment is good, an’ keep er-sendin’ fer ’im 
ter come erlong an’ ’dvise dey-all, reck’n we’d 
des natchully lay roun’ an’ go ter seed.” 

The children were not yet listening, but 
the older company smiled amiably, and one 
sweet-voiced lady dropped the busy man an 
encouraging remark touching the major’s 
far-famed courtesy. 

“Yes ’m; Marse Craffud is de bes’ in de 
lan’ when hit comes ter passin’ de time 0’ 
day wid er lady. I heah ’im say de bes’ way 
ter give er woman good ’dvice is ter fus find 
out des what she wants ter do, an’ den tell 
er ter do hit.” 

The major laughed with the others at 
this; but perhaps he alone noticed that 
Isam’s remark, begun on one side of the 
coach, was finished on the other. 
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“Ole Mis’ Tomlinson,” continued the 
negro, “sen’ for ’im ter come, an’ she say as 
how de lan’ joinin’ ter her is fer sale, an’ 
she don’t know des what is bes’ ter do. Marse 
Craffud size her up quick an’ say: ‘Buy— 
buy, of course! Why, madam, dey ain’t no 
better place ter put yo’ money. Some years 
hit don’t pay much, but lan’ don’t git erway 
fom you. Hit ’s allus right dere.’ An’ ole 
Mis’ Lamkin sen’ for ’im, an’ say she done 
been offered good price for some outlayin’ 
patches. Marse Craffud up an’ say,—’cause 
he knowed money was scyarce wid her,— 
‘Sell—by all means, sell, madam. Hit ’s er 
bad plan ter be lan’-po’; an’ ef you sell some, 
you can mek de balance do better.’” 

The major took his foot off the balustrade 
and reached for his stick; but Isam was on 
the opposite side of the coach, and very 
busy. 

“Let him go on, major,” said one of the 
ladies, laughing; “ we are greatly interested. 
Some day we may need your advice.” 

“Yes ’m,” continued Isam, apparently 
ignorant of the by-play; “but one day we 
got word f’om ole Mis’ Sykes ter please come 
over an’ shed be proud ter have er talk wid 
us on business. Now dis was noos ter ev’y- 
body, ’cause ole Mis’ Sykes don’t set much 
store by dis hyah settlement. Some time 
back she let out dat in her ’pinion de place 
was right ‘longside er de broad road ter—” 
Isam wrung out his sponge and glanced to- 
ward the children. “Well, Marse Craffud 
sont word back dat he liked de stand he 
had ’cause hit give him er chance ter see de 
las’ of so many pious friends, an’ some dat 
warn’t; an’ ole Mis’ Sykes she took dis ter 
mean ole man Sykes, what died of er ’speri- 
ment wid er noo way ter mix es toddy. F’om 
dat day she ain’ so much as pass de house 
widout pullin’ de care-edge curt’ins down. 
Dat’s huccum I say hit was noos ter ev’ybody 
when she sont word of her wantin’ ter talk 
business wid we-all. An’ now, ef you ladies 
want ter heah ’bout dat trip, an’ de parrot 
over dere, I reck’n I des “bout got time ter 
’splain it.” 

Isam nodded his head toward the major, 
who. laughed aloud and began to stuff his 
pipe. The children heard the word “ parrot,” 
and scrambled eagerly over to Isam’s side of 
the coach. The old man shot a quick glance 
toward his master, and opened the coach 
door, letting the steps roll down. 

“Now,” he said, “ef you little girls want 
ter heah ’bout dis hyah parrot, des set up an’ 
down hyah an’ wait tell I kinder work up de 
pint, which ain’t goin’ ter tek long. No, 
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ma’am, we warn’t ’spectin’ ter heah f’om ole 
Mis’ Sykes, but me an’ Aleck got out dis 
hyah care-edge an’ put off wid Marse Craf- 
fud for her house. We got dere safe an’ 
soun’, an’ foun’ her stannin’ at de top er de 
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Marse Craffud talk back des as perlite, an’ 
say, ‘Don’t mention hit! De pleasure is 
ours.’ An’ wid dat he drap inter er po’ch 
rocker an’ tek er long bref. Mis’ Sykes 
looks like her conscience hurt her ’bout 
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“*WHAT DID THE PARROT SAY, UNC’ ISAM?’” 


step wid ’er bes’ lace cap an’ black dress, 
an’ smilin’ like hit done her so much good 
ter see us at las’. Marse Craffud he tip es 
hat an’ say, ‘Madam, yo’ mos’ obedient!’ an’ 
work es way up ter de po’ch, while I drap 
down "bout ha’f-way an’ wait for ter see 
what de game was. Ole Mis’ Sykes she 
smile an’ shake ’er two curls an’ say as how 
hit was mighty good of us ter come. An’ 


somep’n’, an’ she say hit pains her so much 
ter put we-all ter so much trouble. An’ Marse 
Craffud bow as low as he could wid him er- 
settin’ down, an’ say: ‘Madam, yo’ mos’ obe- 
dient! Hit ’s er pleasure ter serve you, 
madam.’ An’ wid dat he begun ter fan wid 
es hat. Erbout dis time I got de shock er 
my life. Somep’n’ right over my head up an’ 
say: 
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“‘Oh, sister, what is it? Where did you 
find it?’ 

“Bless God! but I jumped up, an’ dere sot 
de ugliest bird my eye ever fell on—an’ de 
fines’, too. When I look in es eye an’ face, 
my scalp feel like hit done been fros’-bit; 
but when I look at es jacket, hit was des 
natchully de prettiest—Lord! but de pea- 
fowl warn’t nowhar! Green an’ gol’ an’ 
red, an’ es tail droppin’ straight down erbout 
two foot! I stop erbout ha’f-way ter de gate, 
an’ see ole Mis’ Sykes run ter de bird an’ 
give hit er nut an’ sorter shoo hit erlong de 
rail. An’ dere he sot. "Bout dat time de 
bird look at me an’ say, ‘Git out, nigger!’” 

The children clapped their hands and 
screamed, and Isam wagged his head. 

“I begin ter hunt roun’ erbout for de 
care-edge, when Marse Craffud mek me come 
back. I drap down erg’in on de step, wid my 
mouf lef’ open an’ my eye sot on dat bird. I 
heah Marse Craffud say as how hit was er fine 
bird, an’ he seen ’em befo’ in Mexico; an’ I 
knowed den ’t was de same he been talkin’ 
erbout so much. Wid dat, an’ de sun er- 
shinin’ on my bar’ head, de scalp sorter 
begin ter tek on er little life. Den ole Mis’ 
Sykes say, oom-hoo! dat ’s what de mat- 
ter. She done got her three little gran’- 
daughters stayin’ in de house, an’ de bird 
cuss an’ swear an’ talk so much badness she 
cyan’t have hit roun’, an’ don’t know des 
what she goin’ ter do. Marse Craffud tell 
her ter wring its neck, but she throw up 
‘er han’s so,”—Isam gave a comical imita- 
tion, much to the delight of the children, — 
“an’ say de bird belongs ter her nephew, Mr. 
Jim Sykes, who been had ’er in Galveston 
fo’ years, an’ he thinks de worl’ of ’er. Mr. 
Jim say de bird is one of de queens of de 
yearth, but ole Mis’ Sykes say she don’t see 
whar de queen comes in—dat she believes de 
bird is one of dem Mexican rebelutioners, 
an’ dat she ’s powerful pestered ter think 
she done got mixed up wid hit, an’ mus’ stay 
mixed up tell Mr. Jim gets back fom whar he 
gone. Marse Craffud up an’ say, ‘Why ’n’t 
you sen’ hit out ter de quarters, madam, an’ 
let de niggers tek cyar of hit?’ But Mis’ 
Sykes say, no; she done try dat ’speriment de 
day befo’, an’ ef she had n’ stop putty quick, 
would n’t been nair nigger lef’ on de place. 
She say Ole Nelse, de driver, tell her dat de 
bird talk ter cats an’ dogs an’ chickens in 
dey own languidge tell es ha’r rise on es head. 
An’ at night big owl come up in de cedar, roll 
es eyes, an’ say, ‘Whoo! whoo! whoo!’ ter de 
parrot, an’ de parrot up an’ flung back cuss- 
words an’ brash talk till de clock struck 
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twelve an’ de moon dodge unner er cloud. Ole 
Nelse is er persidin’ elder, an’ he say as how 
he been tole in es sleep dat dis was de 
painted Jessebel what de sojers flung out er 
de winder, come back on de yearth ter temp’ 
de soul of man; an’ dat settle hit. Dey 
brought de bird back in er cotton-basket 
covered wid er bag an’ slung on er fence-rail 
*twix’ two niggers, de fus nigger sweatin’ like 
er July mule, ’cause es back was nex’ ter de 
basket an’ er-burnin’ wid onnatchul fire.” 

“What did the owl say, Unc’ Isam?” asked 
one of the delighted girls, while the smiling 
old man was drawing a bucket of clean water 
from the faucet. 

“*Whoo! whoo! whoo!’ You see, honey, 
he ain’t never seen nothin’ like dat bird in 
all es born days. He seen de blue jay, de 
redbird, de robin, de sparrer-hawk, de game 
rooster, an’ de peafowl; but dis hyah was er 
noo one on him. Look like de whole bird 
crowd been rolled inter one, an’ got es nose 
mash down over es chin ter boot. De owl 
was des natchully tryin’ ter strike up er 
*quaintance an’ pass de time o’ day.” 

“What did the parrot say, Unc’ Isam?” 

“* Carrajo—corambo— bonum— noctum— 
oh, sister!’ an’, ‘Git out, nigger!’ Leastwise, 
dat ’s what he say when I got nex’ ter ’er 
de night; an’ more besides. But, pshaw! 
hit ain’t fit for you chillun to heah "bout. 
Dat ’s des de reason why ole Mis’ Sykes 
tryin’ ter git shet of ’er. Whar was I in dis 
story, anyhow?” 

*They were bringing the bird back in the 
basket,” shouted the children. 

“Oom-hoo! das right. Well, Marse Craffud 
sot up in es chair an’ cover es mouf wid es 
han’k’ch’ef, an’ say: ‘Madam, you int’rest me 
mightily. De case is an oncommon one.’ 
Ole Mis’ Sykes ’low dat hit sholy was. She 
say dat de bird out-talk her ole French 
teacher an’ out-cuss er Spaniard pirate. An’ 
she go on an’ tell how de bird work erlong de 
fence ter de oak whar de pet squir’] come up 
fom de grove, an’ scyard ’im so wid er adj’- 
tive when he was peepin’ roun’ de limb whar 
she sot, dat little bushy-tail fell forty foot 
ter de groun’, an’ put out for es hole like de 
devil was reachin’ for him.” 

A shout from the children gave the 
raconteur encouragement. He continued: 

“You can laugh; Marse Craffud wanted 
ter laugh, too, but he had ter set dere an’ 
swell up like er frog, while ole Mis’ Sykes 
beat erbout an’ ’splain how de bird got ter de 
chick’n-house at las’, an’ took up wid de 
crowd at night for company; an’ how she 
quar’led wid de rooster tell he ’mos’ lef’ off 
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crowin’ in de night. Ole Mis’ Sykes say de 
trouble on her min’ is dis: she cyan’t let de 
chillun heah sech talk, not even fom er 
bird, an’ she cyan’t ’spose of Mr. Jim’s pet: 
an’ dere you are! 
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tek de bird for er while; dat cussin’ warn’t 
no noo thing over hyah, an’ would n’t hurt 
nobody. Ole Mis’ Sykes try ter be funny wid 
Marse Craffud, an’ tell him mebbe he would 
like some company b’sides es own, an’ mebbe 











“*OH, MAJOR, MAJOR WORTHINGTON, YOU SHOCK ME!’” 


“Well, sah,” continued Isam, addressing 
everybody in general, “ Marse Craffud sot dere 
an’ "bout ter ’splode, but he look like de head 
mo’ner at er funerul. Bimeby he up an’ say, 
’t is sholy a bad case, an’ how can he serve 


’er in ’er great trouble. Well, chillun, de 
ole lady been waitin’ fer de openin’, an’ she 
step right in. She say as how she unner- 
stan’ dat Miss Helen an’ de little boy was 
off ter Macon, an’ mebbe de major would 


he could git some noo cuss-words, too. Well, 
I tek my eye off de bird, an’ look back for 
somep’n’ ter happen, an’ hit did. Marse 
Craffud sot up straight, an’ fix es eye on de 
ole lady. I ain’t goin’ ter tell you what he 
say, cause he was hot in de collar an’ power- 
ful aggervated; but ole Mis’ Sykes clap her 
hands ter her head an’ scream out: ‘Oh, 
major, Major Worthington, you shock me!’ 

“Bout dis time I like ter jump out er my 
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skin, for de bird raise ’er wings &n’ give er 
yell what start like er peafowl an’ quit like 
er holy laugh. Den she say, sorter dancin’ 
roun’ on de rail an’ talkin’ th’ough ’er nose, 
‘Pour water on ’im! Burn es foot! He ’s 
swearin’!’ an’ follered it up with forty-leven 
kinds of cussin’. An’ dere sot Marse Craffud, 
puffin’ an’ er-poppin’ es eyes. 

“*Young oman,’ he say, des so, ‘young 
‘oman, wait tell J get you home!’ 

“But hit did n’ scyar dat bird, ’cause she 
ain’t never met Marse Craffud befo’. She 
des cake-walk erwhile, an’ den stop an’ cock 
up fus one eye an’ de yuther like she all 
of er sudden gittin’ int’rested in es case. 
‘Sister,’ she say to ole Mis’ Sykes, ‘who is 
de fat man?’ Den she had ter dodge Marse 
Craffud’s stick, what he flung, an’ while I 
was er-fetchin’ hit fom de yard she was er- 
edgin’ erlong de rail, sayin’, ‘Oh, my! oh, my! 
what a naughty, naughty boy! Put ’im out! 
put ’im out!’” 

By this time, as may be supposed, the chil- 
dren were hilarious, and the older group 
greatlyamused. Themajorsmoked in silence, 
looking off across the fields. Isam took occa- 
sion to return to the side of the coach from 
which he had started, opening the door and 
letting down the steps for the children, who 
crossed over tumultuously. 

“Dere, now, chillun, des keep yo’ mouf 
shet, an’ you won’t git no soap-suds in it. 
Whar was I in dis hyah ’sperience, anyhow?” 
he said. 

“Polly was telling her to put him out,” 
said Helen’s little boy. 

“Oom-hoo! Well, Marse Craffud c’ntrol 
esse’f, an’ say he don’t blame Mis’ Sykes er 
bit, an’ de bird ain’t fit company fer no lady, 
much less de chillun, an’ he ’d tek ’er off ’er 
han’s wid pleasure. He say he reck’n he 
will ’joy de company of so smart er bird, an’ 
he promise ’er he ain’ goin’ ter let nothin’ 
happen ter ’er, an’ when shall he tek ’er. 

“Den Mis’ Sykes say dey done reach 
ernuther trouble. De chillun done got so 
’tached ter de bird hit would bre’k dey hearts 
ef dey thought she’d give ’er erway, an’ ’fo’ 
dey eyes. Ef somebody could come over in 
de night an’ sorter pertend ter steal de bird, 
she ’d have somep’n’ ter go on nex’ day. De 
stealin’ would be easy, she say, cause de 
bird roos’ in de little hen-house, like I tole 
you; an’ dere warn’t no dog an’ nair nigger 
nigher ’n de quarters. Marse Craffud catch 
de p’int quick, an’ laugh er little. He say: 
‘All right, madam; I think de plan er mighty 
good one. I’ll sen’ Isam over erbout nine ter- 
night, or mebbe later.’ 

Voi. LXIV.—24. 
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“*“Who? Me?’ says I, wakin’ up. ‘Who? 
Me?’ says I, erg’in. 

“* Yes,’ says he, ‘you!’ 

“I look up at Marse Craffud an’ quit talk- 
in’; but I walk erroun’ dat bird, an’ look at ’er 
fom head ter feet, an’ dere warn’t no way 
I can get whar she ain’t er-facin’. ‘Honey,’ 
says I, ‘mebbe I ’ll be ’long atter you "bout 
nine, an’ mebbe I'll be ‘long erbout ten; hit 
"pends on how I’m er-feelin’ ter-night.’ 

“ Marse Craffud an’ ole Mis’ Sykes was up 
an’ er-sasshayin’ erroun’ one ernuther an’ 
passin’ compliments. I pick up a little stick 
*bout big as my finger an’ lay hit ‘cross de 
bird’s mouf, which she was er-holdin’ open 
while rearin’ back fom me. De mouf shet, 
an’ de stick drap down in two pieces. 

“*Git out, nigger!’ says she. 

“*Das des ’zactly what I ’m er-aimin’ ter 
do, honey,’ says I. ‘Mebbe I might not come 
erlong back befo’ ten an’ er ha’f; but lemme 
tell you, when I do come, you look close, an’ 
you goin’ ter see more hyah den me.’ An’ 
dere I lef’ ’er. 

“ Marse Craffud look out of care-edge win- 
der an’ say, ‘Madam, yo’ mos’ obedient!’ an’ 
de bird drap one of ’er rainbow wings down 
erbout er foot an’ er ha’f, stretch ’er leg 
unner it, give er long gape, an’ say, ‘Sister, 
I foun’ it, but you e’n play with ’t.’ ’Spec’ 
you chillun tired hearin’ Isam ramble ‘long 
*bout dis hyah ole parrot?” 

“Oh, no, Unc’ Isam! Did you go back for 
her? Please tell us some more!” The air 
was full of voices. 

“Well,” said the old man, holding up his 
hands, “I ain’t said I warn’t goin’ ter tell 
yer. Hit ’s des er way I got, an’ hit gimme 
time ter ketch er bref. Whar was I?” 

“You had just left old Mrs. Sykes,” ex- 
claimed a voice. 

“Oom-hoo! Well, Marse Craffud insist on 
me trav'lin’ long back for de Mexican bird, 
an’ I b’gin ter steddy erbout hit. When I 
seen dat bird lop off de stick wid ’er mouf 
what look like er flower-shears, an’ hit come 
ter me dat I got ter feel roun’ in dat hen- 
house for ’er, an’ in de dark, I knowed I 
mus’ have help. So while Marse Craffud was 
er-noddin’ up dere in de po’ch erbout sun- 
down, I go over yonner. I don’t reck’n nair 
one er you chillun ever met wid er nigger 
by de name of Sandy Cornelius. Ter be sho, 
you ain’t; hit ’s been fo’ years ago. Sandy 
was hyah f’om de Shoulder-bone deestric’ in 
Hancock, er-raisin’ of*some money ter buil’ 
er frame chu’ch fer Macedony—leastwise, 
dat ’s what he say. Er reg’lar back’oods 
nigger, an’ aggervatin’! Lord, Lord! but 
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des ter heah dat nigger say ‘Deah brother’ 
was ’nough ter mek er man drap es han’ on 
es hip or look roun’ for er ax. Sandy Corne- 
lius!” Isam’s contempt was apparent but 
absolutely indescribable. 

“Sandy,” said the major to the ladies, as 
he reloaded his pipe, “was paying special 
attention to a friend of Isam’s named ’Cindy.” 
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dat de chillun was so sot on ’im we mus’ 
come an’ git ’im atter dark, so she could 
sorter mek believe somebody done stole ’im. 
I ’splain ter de nigger dat de Mexican games 
was so powful mean dey had ter cut de 
spurs off of ’em ter give de yuther chickens 
er chanst ter live, an’ dat dey was "bout as 
good at bitin’ as kickin’. He tuk it all in 


“*DE MOUF SHET, AN’ DE STICK DRAP DOWN IN TWO PIECES.’” 


“ An’ dat’s er fac’,” said Isam; “ but ’Cindy 
ain’t so much as look at ’im twicst. Well, 
in my perdicerment "bout fetchin’ dat bird, 
I hunt up Sandy. I know dat ’bout dat time 
he ’d be ready for er chanst ter d’stinguish 
esse’f wid er present ter "Cindy; an’ de devil 
went erlong wid me ter find ’im. We foun’ 
*im, an’ me an’ him had er talk, wid de devil 
lookin’ on an’ sayin’ nothin’. I tell dat nig- 
ger dat Marse Craffud done specialize him 
an’ me for some work he could n’ trus’ no- 
body else wid. I ’splain as how ole Mis’ 
Sykes had er Mexican game rooster she 
want ter git shet of de worse in de worl’, but 


like er catfish swallerin’ er worm. He was 
one er dese hyah know-evything niggers. 
‘Dey tells me,’ he say, ‘dere is er game 
chick’n down yonner in Cheecago, which is 
de capital of South Afferky, dat when he 
fights des lifts er common chick’n off er de 
groun’ by de back of es neck, an’ sticks ’im 
full er holes wid fus one foot an’ den de 
yuther.’ ‘Oom-hoo!’ says I, ‘dat ’s de ve’y 
same Mexican game! Marse Craffud an’ me 
is er-layin’ out ter git de breed an’ wipe out 
de Shawinecks down-town what put us out 
er business ’bout fo’ years ago.’ ‘ Well,’ says 
Sandy, ‘I don’t mind goin’ erlong, seein’ as 
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how hit ain’t sho~nough stealin’—an’ dey 
ain’t no dog! But dere ’s er meetin’ erlong 
de way at Smyrny Chu’ch. An’, besides, 
whar does I come in?’ says he. 

“Now dat ’s de fus ques’ion you get fom 
er nigger, an’ I was er-layin’ for ’im. ‘De 
Bible,’ says I, ‘’lows dat de laborer is worthy 
of es hire, an’ ole Mis’ Sykes mus’ n’t ’spec’ 
ter git ’er work done free. I ’m goin’ ter 
hol’ de chick’n-house do’ for you,’ says I, 
‘an’ ef you happ’n ter drap erbout fo’ hens 
in de bag erlong wid de Mexican ter keep 
"im company, dere ain’t goin’ ter be no wit- 
ness. An’ I heah ’Cindy say yestiddy dat 
she des er-honin’ an’ er-honin’ for fresh 
meat.’ Dat hit ’im, an’ he stop ter steddy. 
‘How I goin’ ter find dis Mexican game in 
de dark?’ he inquire. ‘ Ain’t no trouble ’bout 
dat,’ I say. ‘He got er tail two foot long. 
Des feel ‘long unner de roos’ tell you strike 
dat tail, an’ den let yo’ han’ travel up ter es 
two legs whar de spurs been trim off; an’ 
den drap ’im in de bag. An’, nigger,’ says I, 
‘don’t you hurt dat bird, or let ’im holler 
an’ wake de chillun! Tek ’im quick by es 
foot an’ neck, an’ drap ’im in de bag.’ Sandy 
steddy some more, an’ inquire "bout de dog. 
Bimeby he say, all right; he go ‘long ter keep 


me company. I got er bag wid er draw- 
string in de top, an’ "bout time de moon rise 
we put out for ole Mis’ Sykes’. When we 
come ter Smyrny, Unc’ Rich’ was des er-linin’ 
out de secon’ verse of de hyme, 


Travel on, travel on, 
We ’ll all travel on. 


“But hit look like I warn’t goin’ ter git 
Sandy ter travel on pas’ dat do’. ‘Come on, 
nigger!’ says I, des so. ‘Come on! We ain’ 
goin’ ter be long er-gittin’ back. ’Cindy ain’ 
in dere yit, or you ’d done heah her putty 
voice lifted in praise.’ De soun’ er de gal’s 
name start ’im ter thinkin’ "bout hens, an’ es 
foot got light erg’in. We come erlong, putty 
soon, by Smyrny buryin’-groun’, an’ he pull 
up an’ say, ‘Hush! You gwine th’ough dat 
place?’ ‘Oom-hoo! honey,’ says I, ‘an’ now 
you know des why I fotch yer erlong. Dere 
ain’ nothin’ goin’ ter bother nobody in er 
buryin’-groun’,’ says I, ‘ but yer feel mo’ sut’n 
erbout hit when yer travelin’ wid company.’ 
‘How far we got ter go ter git erroun’?’ says 
he. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘erbout er mile.’ ‘Is dat 
all?’ says Sandy. An’ he struck out up de 
big road, wid me er-treadin’ on es heels. 

“De moon hit was high when we got ter 
ole Mis’ Sykes’,” continued Isam, “an’ de 
big house was plumb dark. De little hen- 
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house do’ slides up an’ down in er groove, 
an’ I hol’ hit up an’ sen’ Sandy in wid de 
bag hangin’ roun’ es neck. Putty soon I 
heah er flutter, an’ I-say, ‘One hen!’ Den 
I heah ernuther flutter—‘Two hen!’ Den I 
heah ernuther flutter, an’ I say, ‘Three hen!’ 
Den I heah ernuther flutter, an’ I say, ‘ Fo’ 
hen!’ ’Bout de time I was er-gittin’ ready 
ter try an’ save ernough hen fer ole Mis’ 
Sykes ter start business wid erg’in, dere 
come er mighty rustle an’ er splutteration, 
an’ I heah Sandy cuss. All of er sudden er 
voice fom somewhar hollered: ‘Help! Mur- 
der! Why ’n’t yer crow? Let me out, nigger! 
Let me out!’ I fell back, an’ down drap de 
do’, an’, chillun, I heah Sandy inside say, wid 
er trimble in es voice: 

““Who dat talkin’ ter—ter—ter—me?’ 

“De voicein derecomeerg’in: ‘ Help! Help! 
Let me out, nigger! Let me out, nigger!’ 

“TI could des heah Sandy feelin’ roun’ in- 
side, his finger-nails er-huntin’ cracks, an’ he 
up an’ say er little louder: 

“*Wait er minute, honey, whoever yer is! 
Wait er minute, an’ 1 gwine ter let us all 
out!’ 

“De voice holler louder an’ louder: 

“*Murder! Murder! Burn es foot! Po’ 
water on ’im!’ An’ mebbe de parrot he 
sorter pinch de nigger’s leg th’ough de bag 
wid es flower-shears—I dunno; but de nex’ 
thing I do know, Sandy give er yell like de 
devil had ’im, an’ come erg’inst de side of de 
chick’n-house so hard he knock down de 
whole business on top er me. Time I scram- 
ble out he was gone er-rackin’ up de road ter 
beat de ban’, de bird er-cussin’ at ev’y jump. 
Well, sah,” continued Isam, when the chil- 
dren were through with their laugh, “I be- 
gin ter git skeered merse’f. I say, ef dat 
nigger ain’t headed off by somebody, he 
goin’ ter bus’ dat fool bird’s brains out 
erg’inst somep’n’, er fling ’er clean erway. 
But, pshaw! dat string done slip up roun’ 
Sandy’s neck, an’ de mo’ he pull de tighter 
hit git, tell he was mighty nigh choke down. 
I sighted ’im des as he struck de cemetery 
an’ lodge in de wire fence, er-fightin’ an’ 
er-pantin’. "Bout time I got dere he bre’k 
loose, an’ I seen ’im run spang bang inter 
de white rock angel—de ole man wid er 
cyarved grass-hook ’twix’ es knees what sets 
on top er ole man Toby’s grave. Well, sah, 
what wid dat, an’ de bird inside de bag holler- 
in’ ‘Murder! Stop, nigger!’ an’ mixin’ up er 
lot o’ Mexican talk, de nigger fa’rly lept er 
hunderd yard. I des heah ’im say, ‘Leg, 
save de body,’ an’ yonner he go. I’m er putty 
good mover in de night merse’f,” said Isam, 
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looking round on his audience, “an’ mo’ ex- 
pecial ef er man es tryin’ ter lef’ me in er 
buryin’-groun’; so I drap mer foot erlong in 
es tracks fas’ ernough ter keep mer eye on 
"im. An’ den I seen he was er-headin’ for 
Smyrny Chu’ch. When he struck de road 
he turn inter hit, but I kep’ de paf, an’ we 
git ter de chu’ch ’bout same time. Lord, 
Lord! Den we had hit—den we had hit!” 

“Had what, Unc’ Isam?” asked the oldest 
boy, eagerly. 

“T dunno what yer call hit, but we sholy 
had hit. I lean up ’g’inst de do’ fer ter ketch 
mer wind, an’ Sandy run down de aisle ter 
de mo’ners’ bench by de pulpit, tore at de 
string roun’ es neck, an’ drap down in er heap, 
puffec’ly pluralize an’ proselyte on de fio’. 
Ole Unc’ Rich’ was in de ac’ of prayin’ for 
grace, an’ some er de sisters was des startin’ 
ter rock an’ moan, when dey see de nigger 
Sandy, all mix up wid de bag, roll over on 
de flo’ like er man possess of er sperrit. 
Dey jump up, crane deir necks ter look, an’ 
*bout dat time somep’n’ in de bag squirm an’ 
begin ter yell like er man in er cellar: ‘Mur- 
der! Help! Carrajo—corambo—bonum— 
noctum! Oh, Jim! Let me out, nigger!’ an’ 
ter spit out all kind o’ scand’lous cuss-words. 
Somebody’s girl let fly er scream loud 
ernough ter split er plank, an’ dat settle 
hit!” 

Isam threw down his sponge and leaned 
up against the carriage, wagging his head, 
his face twisted into laughter-wrinkles. 

“Dat do settle hit. Ole Unc’ Rich’ fall 
back’ds f’om de pulpit th’ough de winder, an’ 
hit de groun’ er-runnin’. De niggers inside 
dey fall over one ernuther an’ me, an’ fight 
for de do’ tell dey ’mos’ tromple what little 
win’ I had lef’ plumb outer me. What wid 
dey yellin’ an’ er-whoopin’ an’ er-breakin’ 
down de benches, hit was ernough ter raise 
er dead man. But hit did n’ raise Sandy. 
Did n’ nothin’ raise ’im tell I cut dat sack 
loose an’ sot’im up. He took er bref er two, 
an’ one mo’ look at de squirm in de bag, an’ 
was gone. De niggers dey seen ’im comin’ 
up de road, an’ dey led ’im er race ter de 
quarters, whar ev’ry do’ was barred. Dey do 
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say dat at twelve o’clock nex’ day dat nigger 
done reach es home on de far side er Han- 
cock, forty miles fom Smyrny!” 

A happy smile fluttered over the old 
negro’s face when the laughter and applause 
of his audience had subsided, to be suddenly 
chased away by mock-seriousness, as a little 
boy put the question: 

“What became of the parrot and the hens, 
Une’ Isam?” 

“Now des listen at dat! Chile, anybody ’d 
know yo’ pa was one er de bes’ lawyers in 
de lan’, des watchin’ you. Don’t never lose 
sight er nothin’! Well, I fotched de bag 
erlong back ter Marse Craffud, an’ Marse 
Craffud up an’ say we mus’ keep de business 
quiet, ’cause dere ain’t nair nigger in dis 
settlement ever goin’ inter er hen-house atter 
dark fom now on; an’ some er dis ’sperience 
boun’ ter leak out an’ spread roun’. An’ we 
kept our end quiet, for Mr. Jim Sykes got 
back onexpected de ve’y nex’ day, an’ come 
er-bilin’ over ter git es bird. Marse Craffud 
was mighty glad ter git shet of ’er. But de 
story of what happen in dat chu’ch—Lord! 
Lord! but hit ’s still er-growin’! Dey warn’t 
er nigger dere but smell sulphur; an’ Unc’ 
Rich’ ‘lows he seed er fiery han’ reach out 
fom de bag an’ ketch Sandy by de neck. 
Aunt ’Mandy say when she look back fom 
up de road, she seed somep’n’ spout’n’ fire 
f’om es eyes an’ nose an’ mouf tearin’ back 
ter git in de cemetery.” 

“What became of the hens, Unc’ Isam?” 
persisted the little boy. 

The old man studied gravely the face of 
his questioner. 

“Honey, when you done growed up ter be 
er jedge on de bench, too, dere ain’ no 
nigger in dis county goin’ ter be able ter 
keep esse’f outside er de rock-pile!” 

“What became of the hens?” 

“Well, chile, de hens was des so natchully 
bruise up an’ ’turbed en sperrit dey warn’t 
no good for nothin’. I let "Cindy have ’em 
ter git some feathers for er piller she er- 


The major coughed violently, and his pipe 
shot a shower of sparks into the air. 





THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 
II. THE DESERT. 
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To science there is no poison; to botany no weed; to chemistry no dirt. 


FTER all, there is no desert. Within the 
memory of comparatively young men a 
third of the territory of the United States 
beyond the Mississippi bore the name of the 
“Great American Desert.” It was a region 
vast beyond accurate human conception, in 
extent as great as half of Europe, mid- 
ribbed with the stupendous, shaggy bulk of 
the Rocky Mountains, from which it de- 
scended in both directions in illimitable roll- 
ing plains and rugged mesas, rising here to 
the height of snow-crowned mountains, and 
falling there to the ancient salty beds of lost 
seas, lower than the level of the ocean. It 
was rutted by chasms and washes, the chan- 
nels of rivers that thundered with a passion 
of water for a single month in the year, and 
were ash-dry for the other eleven. Some 
stretched eastward toward the Mississippi, 
some southward toward the Gulf, and some 
westward toward the Pacific. It was an em- 
pire of wild grandeur, of majestic heights and 
appalling depths, of silent waste places, of 
barbaric beauty of coloring, of volcanoes and 
the titanic work of volcanoes, of fierce wild 
beasts and wilder men; but it was a desert. 
Here, for months at a time, no rain came to 
moisten the parched earth, and there were 
few clouds to obscure the heat of a blazing 
sun. The earth became dust and ashes, all 
but uninhabited and impassable, here grown 
up to cactus and greasewood and sage, here 
to gray grass, here to nothing—a place where 
animals dropped intheir tracksfrom heat and 
thirst, and shriveled there, undecaying, until 
their ragged hides crumpled like parchment 
over their gaunt skeletons. Many a pioneer 
bound for the El Dorado of California 
felt the tooth of the desert, and left his 
bones to whiten on the trail as a dreadful 
evidence of the rigor of these waste places. 
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This was the Great American Desert, the 
irreclaimable waste of forty years ago, the 
dread-spot of the continent. To-day you 
may seek it in vain. 

When reduced to its essence, the work of 
every great explorer and pioneer in the West 
has consisted in showing that the desert 
was no desert. It was a cramped and men- 
dicant imagination and a weak faith in 
humanity that first called it a desert, and it 
has required the life of many a bold man to 
dispel that error. The pioneer cow-man 
came in and saw the dry bunch-grass of the 
plains. “This is no desert,” he said; “this is 
pasture-land,” and straightway thirty mil- 
lion cattle were feeding on the ranges. A 
colony of Mormons, driven to the wilderness 
by persecution, saw, with the faith of a 
Moses, green fields blooming where the cac- 
tus grew, and in a few years a great city had 
risen in the midst of a fertile valley, and a 
new commonwealth had been born. A Pow- 
ell came and disclosed the possibilities of the 
desert when watered from rivers that had 
long run to waste, and a hundred valleys 
began to bloom, and millions of acres of bar- 
ren desert to grow the richest crops on the 
continent. Miners came, found gold and sil- 
ver and copper in the hills, and built a thou- 
sand camps; the railroads divided the great 
desert with a maze of steel trails until it 
was a veritable patchwork of civilization; 
and timid tourists came and camped, and 
went away better and braver. To-day sev- 
eral million Americans are living in the 
desert, not temporarily, while they rob it of 
riches, but for all time, and they love their 
homes as passionately as any dwellers in the 
green hills of New England. 

A traveler in the West must go far in- 
deed before he find a place whefe~ he can 
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say, “This is a worthless and irreclaimable 
waste, the true desert.” There is no faith 
left in him who speaks of waste places. I 
stand in the gray sand: nothing but sand in 
every direction as far as the eye can reach 
—sand, a few sentinel yuccas, a sprawling 
mesquit-bush, with a gopher darting under- 
neath, and a cholla cactus, gray with dust. 
Here, I say, is the waste place of all the 
ages; no man ever has set foot here before, 
and it is likely that no man ever will again. 
But what is that sound—elick, click, click 
—that comes from the distance? It is no 
kin to the noises of the desert. Climb the 
ridge there, the one that trembles with heat; 
take it slowly, for the sun is blinding hot, 
and the dry air cracks one’s lips. Have a care 
of that tall sahuaro; it has been growing there 
undisturbed for two centuries, and it is not 
less prickly for its age. And in all its years 
it never has seen a vision such as it now 
beholds; for here are men come to the 
desert, painfully dragging water with them 
in carts and barrels. They have put up ma- 
chinery in this silent place, having faith that 
there is oil a thousand feet below in the 
rock; and so they come in the heat and dust 
to prove their faith. You hear the click, 
elick of their machinery; it is the trium- 
phant song of an indomitable, conquering 
humanity. 

Go over the next ridge, or perhaps the 
one beyond that, and you will see a still 
stranger sight—a great, black, angular 
dredge, a one-armed iron giant scooping up 
the sand, tons at a time, in his huge palm, 
weighing it in the air, and then, with out- 
crooking elbow, majestically dropping it 
upon the desert. There is a little black 
engine behind burning mesquit-wood, and 
a silent, grimy man chewing tobacco and 
grumbling at the heat. They entered the 
desert forty miles away at the bank of a 
great river, and they have burrowed their 
way through the sand, with the water fol- 
lowing in a broad brown band. 

“Yes, sir,” says the man, in a matter-of- 
fact voice; “this canal will irrigate half a 
million acres of land in this desert. In ten 


years there will be a hundred thousand peo-- 


ple settled here. You see that mesquit-tree 
over there? Well, that’s where we ’re going 
to locate the city. The railroad will come 
in along that ridge and cross over near those 
chollas.” 

Try another ridge: there is yet a possi- 
bility of finding a waste that will be forever 
useless and irreclaimable. The huge dredge 
sinks out of sight, blurred by the vibrating 
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heat of the plain, upon which the prophet in 
the grimy pea-coat saw blooming orchards 
and heard the throb of human life. The 
mesquit disappears, then the yuccas; the 
ridges have flattened themselves out in a 
low, level, endless plain: where were yellows 
and browns and smudgy reds, now all is a 
sodden gray. Even the cactus cannot here 
find food for iifé; there is not a spear of 
grass, not a gopher, not a bird, not a snake 
even—absolutely nothing. There are even 
no bones scattered here to bleach, for no 
animal could have come so far from water 
and lived. The earth is not only bare and 
flat and dry, but in places it is full of cracks, 
and the edges of each patchwork bit of soil 
are curled up like the lips of a man dying of 
fever. One’s foot crushes through at every 
step, raising an impalpable dust which hangs 
in the hot sunlight like the smoke of a new 
fire. In the distance a shadow rises on the 
desert, sweeping faster and faster as it ap- 
proaches; it is huge, flaring, and thin at the 
top, and small and dense at the bottom. It 
appears to whirl; it is as graceful as a 
tree in the wind. It is a dust-storm at play. 
Be thankful that its path leads it aside. 
More than one traveler who has seen the 
wind blow thus in the desert has not re- 
turned to tell the story of torturing heat, 
of blinding and stinging sand, of thirst, of 
slow suffocation. 

This is also the place of evil illusions. 
Here totters a man, his flannel-coated can- 
teen empty and open, his eyes red-rimmed, 
bloodshot, and glaring, his lips swollen and 
cracked, his tongue thick, black, protruding; 
he tries in vain to moisten the roof of his 
mouth with viscid saliva. His whole being 
cries out for water, water, anything for a 
few drops of water—and there, as if God 
himself sent it, lies a sweet blue lake, 
fringed with trees. Cattle are wading knee- 
deep in the shallows. It seems only a mile 
away, a half-mile, two hundred yards. He 
gasps inarticulately with joy, he waves his 
arms, he totters into a run. How he will 
drink and drink, how he will wallow there! 
Nothing shall keep him from it. It will be 
sweet and cool. He stops and gazes; his eyes 
deceive him; he runs again. No lake? No 
water? He dashes his benumbed hands into 
his eyes; he claws at his lips until the slow 
blood runs. No! No water, only illimitable 
burning sand. The mirage! He drops there, 
broken at last, and grovels and moans until 
unconsciousness blesses his spirit. This is the 
spot where he fell; it is as white as if struck 
with leprosy —all a glistening, blinding white, 
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perhaps lying flat and hard, perhaps heaped 
in long, billowy ridges that the first wind 
will utterly change. Afar off one’s lips have 
been aware of a salty taste, which grows 
sharper and sharper until one sets foot on 
the leprous sand. For this is the salt-flat, 
the waste of all wastes, where nothing grows 
and nothing lives. The soil is dry and hot, 
the sky overhead brazen with heat, the wind 
promises storms, the mirage offers evil illu- 
sions: here, surely, is the true desert; surely 
man cannot come here. 

Raise your eyes, O ye of little faith, and 
see the men plowing! There are four horses 
to each plow, and the furrows that they turn 
are as white as flour to the very core. The 
men themselves are white with dust; so are 
their horses, the plows, and the carts. This 
is nothing short of madness, nothing but il- 
lusion. Watch! Across the flat land stretches 
a trail of steel almost buried in the shifting 
sand: the men are loading the white soil of 
their furrows on cars; an engine is lying idle 
at one side breathing sonorously in the pal- 
pitating air; the engineer is lolling out of his 
window. They are waiting to carry a load of 
pure salt from the desert to the people of dis- 
tant cities. A pioneer came here and learned 
that this spot was the bottom of an ancient 
sea, and that this was the salt of the waves 
which once dashed on these silent beaches, 
here precipitated; and he came in with men 
and plows to make the desert fruitful. 

So you may go from ridge to ridge 
through all the great desert, and may find 
miners delving in the dry earth for gold; see 
herders setting up windmills; see farmers 
boring holes for artesian wells; see miners 
of wood digging in the sand for the fat roots 
of the mesquit; see irrigation engineers 
making canal-levels, and railroad contrac- 
tors spinning their threads of steel where no 
man dreamed of living. And you will feel 
as you never have felt before, and your 
heart will throb with the pride of it—this 
splendid human energy and patience and 
determination. Here men separate them- 
selves from their homes, from the society of 
women; they suffer thirst and hardship; they 
die here in the desert, but they bring in civ- 
ilization. And the crying wonder of it all is 
that these are ordinary men, good and evil, 
weak and strong, who have no idea that 
they are heroic; who would laugh at the sug- 
gestion that they are more than earning a 
living, making a little money for themselves, 
and hoping to make more in the future. Yes, 
the time has come when humanity will not 
tolerate deserts. 
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Yet, judging by the limited vision of the 
individual man, there are still desert places 
in the West. A man is so small and weak, 
and his physical wants, his need of water 
and food and a resting-place, are so incessant 
and commanding, that he can see only a lit- 
tle way around him and creep only a few 
miles in a day. If he know not the desert, 
he may be lost within half a dozen miles of 
a ranch or within a hundred yards of a 
spring, and die there of thirst. 

To him, in such cases, it is all as much of 
a desert and quite as dangerous as if there 
were not a human habitation within a thou- 
sand miles. But to the man who is reason- 
ably schooled in the wisdom of trails and 
the signs of water, the desert has been 
robbed of nearly all its terrors. With 
proper care and preparation he may go 
anywhere without fear, although frequently 
not without acute discomfort and even suf- 
fering. 

The term “desert” is applied rather indis- 
criminately in the arid West to all ‘unculti- 
vated land. The want of water, the extreme 
dryness of the air, and the hot sunshine, have 
come to signify desert, even though the soil 
may be capable, when moistened, of produ- 
cing crops of unparalleled richness. Even the 
tree-clad uplands, many of which have all 
the beauty of parks groomed by human 
hands, and the meadow-like cattle-ranges 
with their rich brown grasses, are classed as 
desert, though they have few of the charac- 
teristics of the desert, as it is ordinarily con- 
ceived. Indeed, a traveler who goes West 
to see the desert will be astonished at the 
great diversity of deserts from which he has 
to choose, the bewildering variety of desert 
life, both of plants and animals, the strange 
and diverse geological and topographical 
features, possessing their own claims to 
beauty and grandeur, and the all but infinite 
variations of altitude and climate. We who 
have lived in the rich Eastern valleys, where 
spring signifies green fields and blooming 
trees, and summer is tempered with rain, are 
astonished to find that much of this land 
called desert is as full of flowers and plants 
as the country we have known; not so 
flauntingly luxuriant, it is true, but in their 
way equally beautiful. 

The desert still maintains its fastnesses in 
the West. There are some spots better en- 
titled to the name than others, but each 
year these fastnesses are shrinking before 
the advance of human enterprise, as the 
water might rise over the land, leaving the 
high and difficult places to the last. So these 
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islands are scattered through several States 
and Territories, mostly in Arizona, New 
Mexico, California, Nevada, Utah, and Ore- 
gon, in the great valley lying between the 
main ridge of the Rocky Mountains, on the 
east, and the Cascades, Sierra Nevada, and 
the Coast Range, on the west. Chief among 
them are the Mohave Desert, in southeast- 
ern California, a territory as large as Swit- 
zerland; the Colorado and Gila deserts of 
southwestern Arizona and southern Cali- 
fornia; the marvelous Painted Desert of 
northeastern Arizona; and the Great Salt 
Lake Desert of Utah. Opening northward 
from the Mohave Desert lies Death Valley, 
perhaps the most desolate and forbidding 
spot in America, though comparatively small 
in extent. Yet there are few places even in 
these desert strongholds that are wholly 
without life of one sort or another, and a 
large proportion of them could be reclaimed, 
if water were available. Even as it is, not 
one can bar human activity: railroads have 
been built directly across three of the worst 
of them; mines are being opened, and oil- 
wells driven; land is being reclaimed by ir- 
rigation; and even in the fastnesses of Death 
Valley there are many mining-camps and an 
extensive borax industry. In all the West, 
look as you will, you will find no desert more 
pitifully forlorn, more deserted, more irre- 
claimable, and more worthless than the man- 
made deserts of northern Wisconsin and 
Michigan, where fire has followed the heed- 
less lumberman and spread a black and lit- 
tered waste thousands of square miles in 
extent, where once grew a splendid green 
forest of pine. One is beautiful with the 
perfected grandeur into which nature molds 
even the most unpromising material; the 
other is hideous, grotesque, pitiful, a re- 
minder of the reckless wastefulness of 
man. 

The natural desert, indeed, abounds in a 
strange and beguiling beauty of its own that 
lays hold upon a man’s spirit, perhaps rudely 
at first, yet with a growing fascination that, 
once deeply felt, forever calls and calls the 
wanderer home again. In the spell that it 
weaves over a man, it is like the sea: the 
love of the sailor for his life is not more 
faithful than that of those bronzed, silent 
riders of the desert for the long hot stretches 
of their open land. The desert unfolds itself 
slowly, never forcing human admiration, 
choosing its own with rare discrimination, 
and to them opening all its secrets. From 
a car-window the desert seems an endless 
monotone in gray or red-brown, without 
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character, without passion or purpose; and 
it suggests an endless continuation of this 
monotony, with dust forever blowing and 
glaring-white sunshine, its scant vegeta- 
tion curious and repellent, rather than 
beautiful, its animal life fierce or repulsive. 
A green and hilly country forever lures a 
man onward, beguiling him with promises. 
“Just over that knoll,” it whispers, “you 
will see new wonders: just a little farther, 
friend.” But the desert never promises, 
never invites. Here is endless sand and cac- 
tus. Climb that ridge, if you will, but you 
will see nothing more. The desert has 
neither coyness nor artifice; it flings all its 
treasures before you, boldly and freely. If 
you see only with the outward eye, you will 
pass on, having received only an impression 
of unending dreariness and desolation; but 
if you see with the heart, a whole new world 
will open to you, the desert will take you to 
itself and teach you great, calm, wonderful 
things, and you will never again be free 
from its thrall. 

The desert somehow gives one the impres- 
sion of a strong man beset by a terrible 
weakness, but who is going forward with set 
jaws and straining muscles to conquer in 
spite of it. You, too, know that weakness; 
you feel how terrible it is, and your heart 
rises when you behold with what splendid 
cheerfulness, with what a long, long purpose, 
what patience and stanchness, the great 
spirit of the desert is going forward. In 
withholding rain from the desert, nature has 
deprived it of more than half the opportuni- 
ties, the sweetness and ease, which have 
fallen to the rest of the world. Therefore 
it has none of the broad geniality, the wealth 
of beauty, and the comfort of the green 
land; but it has, nevertheless, a magnificent 
character and power of its own—a power 
born, as it often is in human life, of strug- 
gle and stress. Those who seek for the per- 
fection of sensuous beauty, for softness of 
detail and coloring, for the soothing of the 
spirit, should not go to the desert; but those 
who love rude strength and power, pictur- 
esqueness, passion, will find it there. Under- 
neath what seems a monotone in gray or 
brown lies splendid coloring and action; 
what at first suggests poverty proves a 
wealth of life, which is forever disclosing 
new wonders, 

One who comes to the desert from the 
green land is awed, perhaps depressed, by 
what seems an immense vacancy. The land 
is flat or gently rolling; all the trees and 
shrubs cling close to the earth; the houses 
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are low and flat-roofed; there is a sharp 
sense of unprotectedness from space. All 
limits to life seem to have been removed. 
This is the first acquaintance with distance, 
the first communion with things afar off. I 
knew of a little girl who came to Arizona 
from the snug hills of New England. When 
she first stood in the midst of the desert, she 
dropped on her knees. “I am afraid,” she 
said; “there is n’t any place to go to.” That 
VoL. LXIV.—25. 


blue hill rising at the edge of the desert 
promises refuge: you will walk there of an 
afternoon, you say to yourself, and then you 
learn that your hill is a great mountain, and 
that it is sixty miles away, a long two days’ 
journey for a horse. At night the stars seem 
large and near, and by day there are no hills 
or trees to interrupt the long reign of the 
sun. A man feels crowded close to the great 
simple things of nature. Everything throws 
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him back upon himself. That is the spirit of 
solitude; if he has no mental resources he is 
afraid. Here are great and everlasting si- 
lences. There is no silence like that of the 
desert—no rustling of wind in trees, none 
of the voices of the woods, or the sounds 
peculiar to man-life. One holds his breath 
lest he break the hush, and he understands 
now why the desert-dweller withholds speech, 
and rides or sits for long stretches with- 
out a word, seeming to be listening. Camp 
some night with a sheep-herder of these 
plains. He will be glad to see you, and will 
make you more than welcome; he will give 
you the best from his kit-box, and sit with 
you until the last coal of his mesquit fire is 
gray with ashes and the night air is keen: 
but he will not talk with you except in the 
barest monosyllables. 

Strong men who have risen from low es- 
tate sometimes give one the impression of 
prickly independence, a certain armed sus- 
picion, acquired when the whole world was 
leagued against them and they were ready to 
strike out instantly in any direction. Onefeels 
sharply the same aloofness in the desert, a 
sort of prickly exterior which hides a great 
nature. In the green hills one loves to lie on 
the grass, to brush against the trees, to pick 
a twig here and there and taste the tart 
sap; but the desert allows no such familiarity. 
Everything that lives within its confines is 
either armed or armored. Every cactus-stalk 
is covered with a myriad of spines and hooks 
as sharp as needles, that warn one to keep 
his distance. Tread not on the cactus with 
your heavy shoes even, for the barbed spines 
will often pierce thick leather; every rider 
of the plains has had the experience of pick- 
ing cactus-spines from his bare flesh. The 
mesquit-tree, which is a near relative of 
the honey-locust, is covered with thorns, so 
that you trespass at your peril; the cat’s-claw 
strikes at you as you pass, tearing your 
clothing and lacerating your skin. Even the 
agaves and the yuccas, the green foliage of 
which looks soft enough in the distance, are 
armed with leaves each of which is a double- 
edged sword with a spear-point. The leaves 
of the spreading bunches of bear-grass, which 
covers a thousand desert hills, often the only 
vegetation to be seen for miles, are so stiff, 
needle-pointed, and rasp-edged that no ani- 
mal ever ventures to touch them. Even the 
greasewood and the strange paloverde-tree, 
—the “green-pole” of the Mexicans, a tree 
with branches, but with almost invisible 
leaves, — while having nospines, yet know well 
how to protect themselves. Break off a twig of 
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either, and the smell of it that clings to your 
fingers will cure you well of further desire 
to meddle. 

So the desert life goes well protected: it 
has had a long, hard struggle to acquire what 
it has, to reach maturity in this waterless 
waste, therefore it protects itself with grim 
determination. If it did not do so, hungry 
animals, storms, heat, and thirst would soon 
wipe it from the face of the desert. Even 
as it is, starving cattle will eat the cholla or 
even the prickly-pear, spines and all, though 
their mouths become a festering mass of 
sores. Nothing but the poverty and the 
struggle has produced this universal arm- 
ing of nature. Grow the prickly-pear in 
rich soil, and water it well, and in a few 
generations of proper selection it will lose 
all its spines, each section becoming as 
smooth as an apple, and growing larger and 
larger, until it bears only a faint resemblance 
to its squat, creeping, spiny brother of the 
desert. 

Nor shall you cast yourself with impunity 
on the sand, for here are often dead, dried 
cactus-joints waiting to impale you, or taran- 
tulas or scorpions lying in the sand, so like 
little loose sticks or bits of stone that you 
are bitten before you are aware. Indeed, all 
the animals of the desert are either armed 
with sharp teeth, spines, or poison to make 
their enemies keep aloof, or else they are 
splendid runners or skulkers, so that by their 
own effort they can keep aloof. You hear of 
the horribly spined and repulsive Gila mon- 
ster, of the horned toad, of the rattlesnake 
—all bidding you keep your distance. In 
most of the deserts there are also many liz- 
ards, big and little, not harmful, but so quick 
to dart from your path, tails oddly thrown 
in air, that your eye can hardly follow them. 
Even the cattle of the desert grow long 
horns and become as wild as deer, and there 
is no sting as sharp as that of the desert 
bee. Then there are prowling wolves, moun- 
tain lions, lynxes, and skunks. Perhaps the 
animal dreaded more than any other by cow- 
boys, miners, and travelers who know the 
desert is the so-called hydrophobia skunk, 
the bite of which is sometimes followed by 
the terrible throes of hydrophobia and sub- 
sequent death. Among campers on the 
desert the talk often turns to this terror by 
night. No cow-boy ever makes camp with- 
out thinking either of rattlesnakes or of 
hydrophobia skunks. Camps and camp-fires 
seem to attract the skunk, and any cow-boy 
will tell you how his friend Jim once awak- 
ened in the dark to hear the steps of an 
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animal pattering about the camp, or, in- 
deed, to feel it ‘climbing over the blanket in 
which he was rolled. Jim instantly covers 
his head, for he believes firmly that the 
skunk will jump to bite him in the face, 
preferably seizing his nose. 

Among the common animals of the desert 
that run and skulk are the fleetest of all the 
wild tribes, the antelope; the bounding 
black-tailed deer and other deer; the howl- 
ing coyote, which is sometimes all too bold 
when hunger or thirst compels him to be- 
come an aggressor; the long-legged jack- 
rabbit, the cottontail, an odd fat gray squir- 
rel, the badger, the gopher, the kangaroo-rat, 
and the prairie-dog. Of all these the prairie- 
dog is the commonest, a lively little sentinel 
of the desert, sitting with front paws up on 
the top of his mound, near the front door. 
He will watch you long and intently, turning 
his small brown head and blinking his beady 
eyes; but the moment you stir, there is a blur 
of brown, and he has gone into his hole. The 
gophers love to dig about the roots of a cac- 
tus or mesquit-bush, and they often raise 
up large mounds of dirt, which your desert 
pony, with sure instinct, sees afar off and 
shies to avoid, for he knows the danger of put- 
ting one of his slim legs into a gopher-hole. 

In its enumeration the animal life of the 
desert seems somewhat extensive, but it is, 
in reality, scarce and very shy. A man may 
travel for days in the desert and see hardly 
a living thing, except possibly a huge hawk 
sailing slowly in the clear air above, or a 
gopher, or a prairie-dog. In some regions 
jack-rabbits are plentiful; you see them run- 
ning afar off in long, graceful leaps that would 
put even a pursuing greyhound to his met- 
tle. Once in a while you may also see a spot 
of yellow-brown and white in the distance, 
long legs below, and a trim head poised at 
the scent of danger. For a moment it is 
motionless, and then the antelope is away 
like the wind, the signal-spot on its rump 
blazing white as the animal disappears be- 
hindaridge. As for the poisonous creatures, 
they are rarely seen. The Gila monster, the 
tarantula, and the scorpion are so seldom 
found that they have a money value in the 
market as curiosities, and one rarely hears 
of any one being bitten. The rattlesnake is 
the commonest of the dreaded creatures, but 
it always rings its alarm before it strikes. 
Many a traveler has been in the desert for 
months without seeing any of these poison- 
ous animals. 

You will see that the prickly vegetation 
is friendly enough when once you come 
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to know it. The wild birds build most beau- 
tiful nests of yucca fiber in the cholla, and 
the cactus protects them from all harm of 
hawks or snakes. Of a night quail roost 
safely in the cholla or hide in a bunch of 
prickly-pear, and a rabbit will here run to 
cover. The mesquit furnishes a bean-pod 
that makes a rich food, and the bisnaga, 
that great, odd, pumpkin-shaped cactus, 
sometimes called the “niggerhead,” with its 
spines and fish-hooks, has been hailed with 
joy by more than one desperate wanderer on 
the desert, whose lips are parched with thirst, 
and who, until that moment, has expected 
no mercy from the burning sand. His knife 
lays open the cactus, and there within is the 
silvery-white pulp glistening with water: no 
melon ever looked more luscious. He buries 
his face in it, pressing the water from the 
rubbery pulp and moistening his burning 
tongue. Then there are the pears of the 
tuna and the fruit of the sahuaro, or giant 
cactus, for food; the cat’s-claw, mesquit, 
and cholla for fuel; the dry strips of the 
sahuaro, the bear-grass, and the yuccas for 
camp-building. But a man must know the 
desert’s secrets before he can take advan- 
tage of them. 

I have spoken of the aloofness of the 
desert from men; the life of the desert is 
aloof in another way. The desert has no 
love for crowding, for jungles and thickets; 
it sets each tree and plant by itself. It de- 
mands individuality; it hates herding. I have 
seen great stretches of greasewood-flat in 
which each bush was set by itself almost in 
rows and squares like an orchard, all of the 
same size, and as rounded and symmetrical 
as if trimmed by human hands. The mes- 
quit, the cactus, the yuccas, grow in the 
same way, far apart, independent, each in 
its own space. The explanation of this 
strange condition is simple enough: there is 
so little water, and each plant is compelled 
to send its roots so deep down and spread 
them so far out in every direction beneath 
the surface, that there is no chance for any 
other plant to get a foothold near by. It 
gives the desert in many places a veritable 
park-like appearance, and one can hardly 
believe that men have not had the care of 
these wild denizens of the dry soil. 

Water is the key to the desert. All the 
life of the desert rests upon its power of 
resistance to thirst. One marvels at the con- 
summate ingenuity with which nature has 
improved her scant opportunities, turning 
every capability to the conservation of such 
little water as there is. Everything in the 
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desert has its own story of economy, pa- 
tience, and stubborn persistency in the face 
of adversity. Therefore the individuality of 
desert life is strong; it is different from all 
other life. Its necessities have wrought 
peculiar forms both of plants and of animals, 
and in time the desert also leaves its indeli- 
ble marks upon the men who dwell in its 
wastes. The cactus, for instance, is so con- 
structed with thick, succulent stems and 
branches that when there is water it drinks 
greedily, gluts itself, and stores its supplies 
against a dry season. The leaves of all 
desert trees are small and thick, so that 
they will expose as little surface as possible 
for evaporation in the dry air; they also have 
a smooth, glossy surface, which reflects the 
sunshine instead of absorbing it, just as 
many of the reptiles are covered with scale- 
armor. 

Everywhere there are evidences of the 
terrible struggle for water—a struggle in 
which men who come to the desert must in- 
stantly engage: every wagon that crosses 
the desert carries its barrel of water; every 
man who sets out takes with him a canteen; 
every ranch has its windmill and its water- 
barrel. Water is the only thing that is not 


free. Stop at a desert well, and a sign offers 
water at ten cents or five cents a head for 
your horses. 

The desert is an opportunist in every ten- 
dency. It is patient to wait its chance, but 
when given its chance it makes good use of 
it. “Nature,” says Emerson, “is immortal 


and can wait.” Nothing can exceed the 
glory of the desert when the rain finally 
comes. For months, even years, the plain 
may lie scorched and dry, not a sprig of 
green anywhere in the gray dust. Appa- 
rently there never has been any life here— 
no seeds, no hope of blossom, no spring. A 
rain comes, and in a few days the whole land 
is gorgeous with color, a very passion of 
bloom. Never, irrany other country, is there 
such a profusion of flowers or such a glory 
of coloring. Reds and yellows prevail, the 
desert seeming to delight in the strong con- 
trast that this momentary flash of bright 
color presents to its usual sodden grays. 
Whole hillsides will be gorgeous with pop- 
pies; there will be acres on acres of short- 
stemmed wild sunflowers, daisies, both white 
and yellow, red-bells, Indian pinks, wild ver- 
benas, blue lupins, and many other gorgeous 
flowers that have no common names. Then 
there are pale primroses that come out like 
moons in the evening, shine for a night, and 
are gone. The whole air is sweet with the 
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scent of blossoms; nothing can exceed the 
fragrance of the mesquit bloom. 

As you ride in the early morning, when 
the coolness of the night is changing to the 
sudden heat of the day, the warm sand seems 
to exhale a faint, sweet odor, which clings 
about you until the desert sun is high and 
all the hills begin to quiver with heat. “ This,” 
you say, “is no desert. This is spring and 
June.” The desert, indeed, always seems on 
the brink of June, and always yields August. 
In a day the floral glories have faded, the 
blossoms fall, the plants themselves shrivel 
up; the wind comes and whips them from 
their places, bowls them in tatters across the 
sand, and heaps them in some distant arroyo. 
The land is bare again, dry and desolate, but 
the seeds of its passion are there waiting, 
and when the time comes, it flames forth. 

Color, indeed, is one of the great joys of 
the desert, and one who has learned to love 
these silent places finds unending pleasure in 
the changing lights and shades, many of 
them marvelously delicate and beautiful. It 
isaplace friendly to color-effects —a negative 
gray or brown background, often with pale 
blue hills in the distance, from which the 
eye is diverted by no detail of tree or stream 
or building. Upon so vast and simple a 
background the rising sun paints all the 
varying shades of gold, tinging each ridge, 
working color-mysteries in pale blue in each 
valley, and finally merging all in the hot 
white heat of high noon. Clouds come to 
the desert as well as to the rain country; 
often they seem to promise imminent rain, 
but rarely fulfil their promises. Usually 
they are thin, fleecy, and high, and their 
shadows flit back and forth over the plains, 
bringing new shades to the prevailing red- 
browns and grays. . Here rises a sand-storm, 
floating along the horizon in the distance 
and leaving behind an impalpable mist, like 
a fog, which gives the familiar desert other 
strange new coloring, and paints a sunset of 
rare beauty. Nor should the endless and 
mysterious mirages be forgotten, with their 
glories in blue and pale, cool greens, when 
blues and greens are the rarest of all the 
colors in this thirsty land. 

Who can convey the feeling of the mys- 
terious night on the desert, suddenly and 
sweetly cool after the burning heat of the 
day, the sky a deep, clear blue above, —no- 
where so blue as in this dry, pure air,—the 
stars almost crowding down to earth in 
their nearness and brilliancy, a deep and 
profound silence round about, broken occa- 
sionally by the far-off echoing scream of 
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some prowling coyote or the hoot of an owl? 
The horses loom big and dark where they 
feed in the near distance; here and there on 
the top of a dry yucca-stalk an owl or a hawk 
sits outlined in black against the sky; other- 
wise there is nothing anywhere to break the 
long, smooth line of the horizon. 

You feel your smallness here, your utter 
helplessness in the face of the great, impas- 
sive, elemental things of nature; but it 
calms you like music. Crowded cities and 
the fever of men seem unreal, far-distant, 
improbable to you; you feel God, and you 
never forget. 

There are times of water even in the 
desert, but, like the time of the flowers, they 
are short and intense. Not much rain falls 
in the desert itself, but the mountains round 
about are lashed with storms, and the water 
pours down resistlessly and sweeps out over 
the plain below. It is bone-dry and dusty to- 
day; to-morrow water may swirl over every- 
thing knee-deep, waist-deep, chin-deep; the 
nextday itis bone-dry again. The water wears 
for itself deep arroyos, or washes, in the 
sand, changing their course with every flood, 
bringing down boulders, piling up embank- 
ments and tearing them down again, heap- 
ing the rubbish of the hills against the firm- 
rooted yuccas and mesquits that lie in its 
path, 

And while the flood is on, how greedily 
the desert drinks! Every living thing takes 
its fill. Even the sand itself has an inappea- 
sable thirst. Beginning a clear stream in 
the hills, the water soon becomes loaded 
with silt and sand; it wears thick like mud, 
rolling over the ground a red, warm, viscid 
mass, like molten lava. Finally it stops, and 
the hot air bakes out all the moisture that 
remains. In other cases the sand seems to 
swallow the river at one gulp. Here is a 
wide river; two miles below you cross the 
dry, dusty bed of the stream, every drop of 
water having been absorbed. There are 
wayward streams; they submit to no re- 
striction; they choose their own way with- 
out reference to the desires of men. Several 
years ago the people of Florence, in central 
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Arizona, built an iron bridge across the Gila 
River, where it flowed near the town. Costly 
approaches led up to it; it was on the main- 
traveled road. But the river would have 
none of it. It came in flood one spring and 
made a new channel for itself, so that the 
bridge to-day stands unapproachably high, 
spanning a bit of desert a quarter of a mile 
from the river it was built to cross. 

You hear often from car-window observ- 
ers of the “dreary ” desert, the “hopeless,” 
the “cheerless” desert. But the desert 
deserves none of these adjectives. It is 
dreadful, if you wish, in the way in which it 
punishes the ignorance and presumption of 
those who know not the signs of thirst; it is 
sometimes awful in its passions of dust, tor- 
rents, heat; it is even monotonous to those 
who love only the life of crowded cities: but 
it is never dreary or cheerless. Hopelessness 
may well apply to the deserts of Mulberry 
street and Smoky Hollow, with their choked 
and heated tenements, their foul odors, their 
swarms of crowded and hideous human life; 
but the desert of the arid land is eternally 
hopeful, smiling, strong, rejoicing in itself. 
The desert is never morbid in its adversity; 
on the other hand, it is calm and sweet and 
clean—the cleanest of all land. Not till man 
comes, bringing his ugly mining-towns and 
his destructive herds, does it bear even the 
vestige of the unclean, the dreary, the un- 
picturesque. 

It is good to feel that, in spite of human 
enterprise, there is plenty of desert left for 
many years to come, a place where men can 
go and have it out with themselves, where 
they can breathe clean air and get down 
close to the great, quiet, simple life of the 
earth. “Few in these hot, dim, frictiony 
times,” says John Muir, “are quite sane or 
free; choked with care like clocks full of 
dust, laboriously doing so much good and 
making so much money,—or so little, —they 
are no longer good themselves.” But here in 
the desert there yet remain places of wild- 
ness and solitude and quiet; there is room 
here to turn without rubbing elbows, places 
where one may yet find refreshment. 
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V. A GHOST OF GLORY. 


S/T was after dinner, and had just 

-x| struck three bells. The ward-room 

=e, of the Oregon was at its best. As 

i I was not a navy man, but only a 

peng all the sea-tales were let loose on me. 

They had been well salted through many 

voyages and perhaps through many centuries, 
but were always accepted as fresh. 

At last there was a long pause, and the 


third-watch officer ceased to punctuate the 
talk with twang of the banjo. 

The doctor said: “Is n’t it your turn now, 
Mr. Smith?” 


I said: “Yes, I will tell you a short sea- 
story no one of you has ever heard.” 

The first lieutenant said that was incredi- 
ble, and bets of cigars were freely offered 
that it would prove an old forecastle yarn. 

I took all the bets and said I hoped there 
would be no musical accompaniment. Then 
some one took away the third-watch officer’s 
instrument of torture, and I told my story. 

“In 1864 I was sent by our government 
to Great Britain on a certain legal errand 
which has no connection with my tale. Hav- 
ing got through with a tedious business, I 
wandered about England, and at last went 
to Scotland, where certain matters on the 
Clyde interested our people. For the pur- 
pose of hearing how the lower classes felt 
about our Civil War, I used to go of an even- 
ing into the inns in Glasgow where sailors 
collect, and take a pipe and a mug of ale. 

“One night I fell in with a hairy old sea- 
dog just come ashore. A glass or two set 
him talking. After a while he asked me if I 
believed in ghost ships. I replied that of 
course I did; if we had ghosts on shore, why 
not on the sea? 

“*Well,’ he said, 
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‘if you ’d ’a’ said no, I 


would n’t have went on.’ He did go on, and 
this is what my sailorman said: 

“‘]T was in a collier last week,—that was 
June the 19th,—runnin’ up the coast. We 
were about eight miles off Flamborough Head. 
A Sunday mornin’ it was, and just struck 
seven bells. It was rainin’ solid and blowin’ 
a gale; had n’t no reefs in the wind, nuther. 
I was on the bow lookin’ out ahead. On a 
sudden the rain let up a bit, and there on 
the port bow, plain as this pipe, was the 
darnedest-lookin’ ship I ever seed. She was 
all a wrack and half covered with seaweed. 
Her stays was half gone, and sails tore, and 
ropes hangin’ about. I sung out to the mate 
to come quick, and he come, and the mas- 
ter and me, all three, seed her. At first the 
mate said she was a derelict. There was no 
one on deck, and she was havin’ pretty much 
her own way... Might ’a’ bin a quarter-mile 
away, or less; anyway, she was plain to be 
seen. The mate looked at her with the glass, 
and he said she had guns on deck and was 
a kind of old-time-lookin’ war-ship. The 
queerest of all was, she had a flag at her 
mizzen; |sawiteasy. Itwaslike that damned 
Yankee rag, but did n’t have so many stars. 
Just as the rain was a-thickenin’— now, don’t 
say I ’’m a liar, ’cause I ’m not.’ 

“T gave that man my entire trust, and | 
said as much. 

“*Well, just as she was gettin’ dimmer, 
she began to let go with them guns. “My 
gosh!” says the mate, and save my heart, but 
we counted thirteen guns, one after another, 
and no time lost. Then the master he said 
he ’d had enough and too much, and we went 
about. We did n’t see her no more. I sup- 
pose you don’t think I saw that ship. I 
was n’t in liquor, nor the mate nuther.’ 
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“¢ And you heard the guns?’ 

“*T did, and them guns was heard ashore, 
too. I know two men and a preacher heered 
‘em.’ 

“ After that my sailorman went away. I 
think the evidence good, because the man 
who saw the ship did not take it for anything 
except a strange sea-sight, and because he 
could not have invented just that number of 
guns as fired.” 

When I had told my tale thefirst lieutenant 
said: “That is a fine yarn, but what the 
deuce had the thirteen guns to do with it?” 

Some of the others smiled, and the doctor 
said it was not very plain to him; such 
stories were common enough. The third- 
watch officer, who writes sea-songs and son- 
nets, said: 

“TI don’t think one of you got on to it. 
Why, that ship was the Bon Homme Richard.” 

“Yes,” said I, “and log this too, you unim- 
aginative sea-dogs. The Kearsarge sank the 
Alabama off Cherbourg, that Sunday morn- 
ing, at what you call seven bells.” 

They agreed that it was a first-class sea- 
story, and we were told of two other ghost 
ships, until at last the old engineer, who had 
retired into his beard and such a column 
of smoke as went before the Hebrews, re- 
marked: 

“It’s good and it’s true, but it ’s only 
half new. Mr. Smith has lost his cigars.” 

I asked for proof, and the officer replied: 

“Here it is: Tom Bushby, our old quar- 
termaster on the Hartford,—he’s laid by 
now at the Naval Home,—Tom told me in 
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1850 that in 1812 he was a boy on the priva- 
teer Rattlesnake. They were before the wind, 
and off that very same Flamborough Head. 
It was seven o'clock in the evening on the 
nineteenth day of August. There was no fog. 
As they were in hostile seas, the lookout was 
smart. This same ship was seen a mile away; 
she fired her thirteen guns, too. He said they 
tacked to get a clearer sight of her, but, 
somehow, she was gone. Tom said she just 
settled down and sank quietly under the 
smoke of her guns, with that same old flag 
flying.” 

“Well, what then?” said the first lieu- 
tenant. 

“What then? Why, just at that hour and 
on that day the Constitution disposed of the 
Guerriére.” 

“Bets lost, Mr. Smith,” said the doctor. 

The first lieutenant remarked skeptically 
that he would like to know whether in that 
last yarn there was any time-allowance for 
difference in longitude, as the capture of the 
Guerriére took place off the coast of Nova 
Scotia. 

.“Oh, don’t!” said the gentleman who 
made verses. “You don’t believe in any- 
thing.” 

“Yes, by Jove! I do.” 

“In what, sir? Trot out your creed. You 
don’t own any one belief that is n't foggy 
with doubt. What do you believe?” 

“T believe in the flag, and in rapid-firing 
guns.” 

“Good!” said I. “Let ’s turn in.” 

And it struck four bells. 
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BY JOSEPHINE MARRS KING. 


“ AH, to be free!” I sighed. “My dream to live; 
From all the world to take, and naught to give; 
Then, as last gift, to leave it all my best 
Of worth and beauty, and well lost the rest.” 


Free and alone, I learn to know too late 
The wingless freedom of unfettered fate. 
The vision dim, I kiss the broken chain 
That all my tears can never weld again. 











TRIUMPHS OF AMERICAN BRIDGE-BUILDING. 


BY FRANK W. SKINNER, M.Am.Soc.C.E., 
Associate Editor of the “Engineering Record.” 


WITH PICTURES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


MONG the elements of twentieth-century 
4 development none is more potent than 
facility of transportation, a prime factor of 
which is the modern long-span bridge. Fifty 
years ago it did not and could not exist. To- 
day it welds cities and States, crosses inter- 
national boundaries, opens avenues to parks 
and boulevards, creates and increases com- 
merce and razes its barriers, adds vastly to 
property values, modifies political powers, 
ameliorates the social conditions of millions 
of people, and saves thousands of lives. 

It is almost incredible that in the many 
centuries required to develop the 1000-foot 
steel span of to-day from the swinging vine 
or fallen tree-trunk which formed the most 
ancient bridge there have been so few im- 
portant changes in bridge-building, and that 
these have been so recent. The rude plat- 
form, a few yards long and barely able to 
support a single cautious horseman, was 
with difficulty and danger swung to place by 
the clumsy strength of naked savages. The 
modern span sustains without a tremor the 
rush of express-trains speeding across the 
swollen flood or deep chasm. Its complex 
structure demands the elaborate calculations 
of the mathematician, the skill of the chemist 
and the metallurgist, the work of giant en- 
gines and marvelous machine-tools directed 
by trained mechanics, the vast resources of 
the financier, and the keen analyses and 
practised judgment of the experienced en- 
gineer, who determines the strength of 
every portion of the structure, provides a 
varying measure of safety for every possible 
or accidental condition, and, like a great 
general, directs an army of specialists. 

After ages of increasing intelligence and 
civilization the second great step of bridge- 
building was taken when a span was com- 
posed of several pieces instead of one. Then, 
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for more than two thousand years, the arch 
was the only type of such structures, and its 
growth was very slow. Of the two earliest 
authentic examples one was a brick arch of 
a little less than three yards span, found in 
a Theban tomb, and supposed to date about 
fifteen hundred and fifty years before Christ. 
By the beginning of the Christian era many 
large and beautiful arches were built of brick 
and stone, some of which are yet standing. 
Their spans reached 100 feet, but probably 
none much exceeded that limit for several 
hundred years. The longest stone arch ever 
yet completed had an opening of only about 
251 feet, and the longest now existing is the 
famous Cabin John arch, which has a 220- 
foot span and supports the aqueduct for the 
city of Washington, D. C. 

The third step was to build an arch with 
a framework or truss of wood instead of 
solid blocks, and the first recorded example 
was built by Trajan across the Danube in 
the year 104. The principles of such struc- 
tures were imperfectly understood, and only 
occasional specimens were built. The great- 
est step in bridge-building was made when 
a 100-foot cast-iron arch was built in Eng- 
land in 1779. This was the beginning of 
metal bridges. 

Not until the nineteenth century were 
timbers braced and tied together to make 
long, self-supporting frameworks called 
trusses, which were not arches. When this 
was finally accomplished, the first essential 
of the modern long-span bridge was evolved, 
though its development was slow, and spans 
were short and weak. A span of 100 feet was 
notable, 200 feet was immense, and 300 feet 
was not attained until the latter part of the 
century. The greatest development and most 
of the largest structures were made in the 
United States, where the elementary prin- 

















ciples were analyzed and applied, and there 
was rapid progress in designing. Methods 
were found for calculating the stresses 
caused by given loads in different members 
of the structure, and these were so propor- 
tioned as to have uniform strength and effi- 
cient fastenings. 

Soon wrought-iron rods became available, 
and American bridge-builders were the 
readiest to see the advantage of combining 
them with wood, so as to take the tension- 
strains, while the wood acted, as it was bet- 
ter suited to do, in compression.* This, more 
than anything else, promoted the scientific 
and mathematical treatment of designs, and 
caused each member of the bridge not only 
to be fitted for its utmost efficiency in per- 
forming one service, but arranged it so that 
it was impossible for it to perform any other 
service. Later, wood was replaced by cast- 
iron; but that was found brittle and treach- 
erous, and gave way to riveted wrought-iron 
beams and struts, and forged bars pinned 
together, with flexible joints hinged on im- 
mense bolts, a feature eminently character- 
istic of American practice. European de- 
signs, on the contrary, are almost always 
made with few forgings, and the members 
are riveted together in such a manner that 
much of their strength is lost and their 
action is uncertain. 

With wrought-iron construction began 
the era of long-span railroad-bridges, which 
may be said to date from the building, in 
1863, of a 320-foot span across the Ohio. 
Since then the production of high-class 
structural steel and the invention of power- 
ful hydraulic, electric, pneumatic, and ma- 
chine tools have revolutionized standards of 
size, strength, and precision, until forged 
and riveted steel has entirely superseded all 
other materials for long spans. 

All existing railroad spans of over 500 
feet have been built since 1870, and probably 
more in America than in all the rest of the 
world together; and certainly these are 
much better and cheaper, and have been 
more rapidly and safely constructed, than 
those of any other country. In a word, 
American engineers have built most of the 
greatest and most difficult bridges in the 
world, and in less than half a century, 
largely within the last quarter-century, have 
developed the art of bridge-building to a 
perfection that no other sort of construction 
has reached in hundreds of years. They 
have brought it to practical limits that can- 
not be greatly extended until some radically 
new material is provided that is notably 
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stronger, cheaper, or lighter than steel. 
This is the triumph of the profession of 
bridge-engineering. 

The design of a long bridge-span is one 
of the most elaborate mathematical prob- 
lems that arises in constructive work. The 
stresses produced by its own weight, by the 
weight of traffic, by locomotive drivers, by 
the hammering of flattened wheels, by the 
action of brakes on an express-train, by 
high speed on a curved track, by the wind, 
and by the expansion and contraction of 
the steel in summer and winter, are all ac- 
curately calculated. The deflection of the 
loaded and unloaded bridge is determined, 
and complete drawings are made of every 
member in it. The bars of steel are tested 
in machines which will pull in two a horse- 
hair or a steel bar strong enough to lift half 
a score of the heaviest locomotives at once, 
and which will crush an egg-shell or a steel 
column, and accurately measure the stress 
in each case. The different kinds of mem- 
bers are forged, riveted, bored, or planed 
in perhaps half a dozen remote shops, and, 
although usually not fitted together there, 
are examined and measured by specialists 
to see that they are correct, and are then 
shipped by scores of car-loads to the site 
of the proposed structure, where steam-der- 
ricks unload them and pile them many feet 
high in stacks covering acres of ground. 

The bridge piers may rise above the 
water, hundreds of feet apart. It remains 
to place on them a 1000-ton structure, 
high above a savage chasm, over an impas- 
sable current or roaring tide, where the 
water is deep, the bottom of jagged rocks 
or treacherous quicksand, or where an old 
bridge must be removed and the new one 
built in its place without interrupting navi- 
gation or obstructing continuous traffic on 
the bridge. To accomplish this the engineer 
has timber, bolts, and ropes, hoisting-en- 
gines, derricks, and a band of intrepid build- 
ers who have perhaps followed him for years 
through more hardship and danger than fall 
to the lot of almost any other calling. 

The complicated framework of a great 
span is a skeleton with many accurate joints 
and thousands of steel sinews and bones, 
each of which must go in exactly the right 
place in exactly the right order. The builder 
must weave into the trusses pieces larger, 
heavier, and far more inflexible than whole 
tree-trunks; swiftly hoist and swing them to 
place hundreds of feet high; fit together the 
massive girders and huge forged bars with 
watchmaker’s accuracy; support the un- 
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wieldy masses until they are keyed together 
and self-sustaining; and under millions of 
pounds of stress must adjust them, at dizzy 
heights, to mathematical lines. This he may 
need to do, not deliberately in a comfortable 
shop or on a solid platform, but in danger- 
ous emergencies, at utmost speed, putting 
forth his whole strength on narrow springing 
planks, in a furious tempest, in bitter cold 
or in blazing heat. He may be in the heart 
of an African desert, menaced by blood- 
thirsty fanatics, or in a gorge of the Andes, 
hundreds of miles from tools or supplies, 
where there is absolutely no supplement to 
his own resources. Under such conditions 
bridge-building is one of the most fascinat- 
ing and difficult of engineering problems, 
and requires a different solution for almost 
every case. 

Like many other long spans, two of those 
in the Poughkeepsie bridge across the Hud- 
son were built on a timber platform, called a 
“falsework,” extending from pier to pier, and 
supporting them as firmly as if on solid rock. 
This was built of heavy square timber posts, 
bolted and braced together, which, rising 
120 feet above the surface of the river, 
formed one of the finest examples of such 
work ever built. The posts rested on thou- 
sands of piles driven through 50 feet of 
water and 70 feet of mud and clay. No piles 
could be obtained long enough, so two were 
spliced together, and driven end on end for 
each of the deep-water supports. On top of 
the platform, astride the trusses, rolled back 
and forth a timber tower, 100 feet long and 
120 feet high, which with steam-engines and 
hoisting-tackles swung to place the great 
steel pieces and held them there until they 
were safely fastened together in position. 
The tower timbers were framed together 
horizontally on top of the falsework, and 
were slowly revolved in slender bents, quiv- 
ering and springing, to vertical positions, 
when they were braced together. The fore- 
man stood on the narrow upper cross-beam 
of the first one, stepping from side to top as 
he slowly rode up, until, standing erect and 
triumphant, 250 feet above the river, on the 
tallest structure of the kind which had ever 
been raised, he waved a signal for the great 
hoisting-engines to stop. 

Bridge-trusses are, during erection, sup- 
ported on pairs of thick oak wedges, which, 
when the last joint is connected, are driven 
out, allowing the trusses to settle a little 
and remain supported on their piers alone, 
free of the falsework. The span is then said 
to be swung, and is safe. When a flood 
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comes before a span is swung, the men often 
work night and day, sleepless and scarcely 
snatching hasty meals, with brains and mus- 
cles and steam pitted against the rising river 
in a fierce battle to save the work of months, 
thousands of dollars’ worth of property, and 
perhaps many lives. The yard engines puff 
and rattle, the derricks creak, and by the 
light of flaring torches the shore gang runs 
down the grade from the material-yard, 
pushing car-loads of steel out through the 
waving shadows on the slender beams of the 
skeleton frdmework. Tackles grasp and lift 
the steel speedily through the rain and dark- 
ness to dim heights, where it swings and 
sways over the swollen torrent, while men 
standing on the bars and braces lean far out 
to pull on guide-lines and hold it in place 
until the ponderous, balanced pieces are ex- 
actly matched and are locked together by 
steel pins, weighing perhaps a ton each, which 
are driven through them by a battering-ram 
swung from above like a long pendulum. 

Through night and storm and bitter cold 
alike, the men climb over the slippery beams 
and springing planks, carrying heavy loads, 
dragging coils of stiff ropes, swinging great 
sledges, or fitting thick plates arid heavy 
forgings as accurately as the pieces of a 
delicate mechanism, thus assembling to- 
gether hundreds of thousands of pounds 
of steel daily in the struggle against time. 
Meanwhile every effort is being made to save 
the falsework. It is anchored with steel 
cables to the largest trees on shore; booms 
are stretched across the river to hold back 
floating debris; men are stationed at the 
water's edge with poles to dislodge logs and 
timbers, and prevent them from forming a 
dam against the falsework; lookouts are 
posted up-stream to give advance warning 
of dangerous drift; extra braces are bolted 
on, and constant observations and tests are 
made to see if the falsework settles or is 
undermined; and the engineer and foremen 
are incessantly alert to watch for the safety 
of life and property, and determine what 
risks shall be taken or avoided. 

Perhaps the last pin is driven and fifty 
men knock out the wedges just in time to 
free the finished span and let it swing clear 
before the falsework is washed out with a 
crash. Perhaps the river is victorious, and 
the engineer decides that the effort is hope- 
less or'the danger too great, and orders his 
men to save the engines and tools. Before 
the last load is on shore or the great tower 
has been pulled by its engines to a place of 
safety on the pier, the whistle may shriek its 
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warning, and the men, each running for his 
life, may hardly escape before the lofty mass 
of timber and steel, yielding to the enormous 
pressure, undermined by the scouring flood, 
or crashed into by a floating tree or wreck, 
quivers, sways, and collapses. The timber is 
overturned down-stream and floats off, while 
the steel, twisted and distorted like bars of 
lead, crashes through it to the bottom of 
the river, crushing and mangling its victims, 
or pinning them under water, to be drowned 
without possibility of rescue. Such an acci- 
dent is the greatest peril of the bridge- 
builder, but sometimes disaster comes unex- 
pectedly through the breaking of a tackle 
or the fall of a steel girder, which crushes 
part of the falsework, and with its collapse 
causes the destruction of the other parts in 
almost instant succession. 

The Ohio and the Missouri are especially 
treacherous rivers, with unstable bottoms 
and subject to sudden floods, which have 
destroyed so much life and property that 
bridge-erection is seldom undertaken on 
them except when a season of low water 
may be expetted. In the Ohio the water 
may rise a foot an hour, and reach a stage 
more than forty feet above low-water level. 
When the first very long span, that of the 
Cincinnati Southern Railroad, was built 
across it in 1877, the falsework, with all 
that it supported, was twice swept away, 
and not until the third attempt was the 
bridge completed which now carries trains 
in safety from shore to shore over the fier- 
cest floods. 

A few years later a half-finished span at 
Wheeling was washed out, and hundreds of 
tons of steel were sunk to the bottom, but 
were recovered comparatively uninjured, to- 
gether with the timber, which was caught 
a few miles down-stream. Still later two 
great spans of a bridge at Louisville fell in 
a violent wind-storm. One of them began 
to go down at one end while the men were 
at work trying to strengthen the falsework. 
Row after row of the supporting piles suc- 
cessively collapsed, allowing the men a min- 
ute or two to get ashore, so that only 
twenty-one out of a hundred were killed. 

Passing down the Monongahela River, 
there can be seen, through the foliage which 
covers the mountains on each side, the black 
mouths of many soft-coal mines from which 
inclined railways carry loaded cars to fill the 
waiting barges. These are arranged in fleets 
of half a dozen rows, with four or five barges 
in a row, and all are pushed down-stream by 
a single stern-wheel steamer puffing along 
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behind. Whenever a little freshet deepens 
the water enough to float them over the 
shallows, hundreds of the clumsy fleets hurry 
down into the Ohio, where they join rafts of 
logs from the Allegheny, freight-boats from 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, and Louisville, and 
great and little steamers and tugs threading 
their way between these cities on their trips 
up and down the river. Such crowded and 
often unmanageable traffic is not adapted to 
pass through the narrow openings in false- 
work, and so, when a few years ago a great 
bridge was to be built across the river at 
Brunot’s Island, a daring expedient was re- 
sorted to in order to avoid possible injury to 
falsework from fleets, floating masses, and 
sudden flood. The engineer decided to elim- 
inate entirely the dangers of the position by 
building the bridge at a distance and trans- 
porting it bodily to its place—no small mat- 
ter for a structure twice as long as a city 
block, as high as a five-story residence, weigh- 
ing as much as a long freight-train, and to 
be seated on slender stone towers as high as 
many church steeples. 

In shoal water, sheltered by an island, 
cross-rows of piles were driven and capped a 
few feet above water-level, with sets of 
steel girders nearly as long as the span. 
The girders supported an ordinary timber 
falsework, on top of which, eighty feet above 
the water, with its ends overhanging, was 
erected the steel span, 523 feet long, 25 feet 
wide, and 65 feet high. When every bolt 
and plate was fitted, every rivet driven, and 
the trusses were finished, nine barges, sunk 
almost to their gunwales by water-ballast, 
were towed under the falsework, between 
the rows of piles. Powerful pumps rapidly 
emptied the water from their holds until 
sufficient buoyancy was developed to lift the 
steel girders and the lofty falsework, with 
the span on top, free and clear of the solid 
piles. Tackles reeved with twelve miles of 
cables multiplied the power of several hoist- 
ing-engines, and slowly pulled the floating 
mass away from its former foundations. 
The long, flexible line of barges, with their 
top-heavy burden weighing nearly 4,000,000 
pounds, was swung around 90°, like the 
stately wheeling of a rank of towering 
skeletons, supporting aloft their canopy of 
ancient shields. In slow, short stages they 
were pulled across the guarded channel 
until the 1000-ton span swung exactly into 
place between its piers and just above its 
seats on their tops. Then the barges were 
scuttled, and slowly sinking, deposited their 
burden safely in its final position, and a bril- 
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liant feat had been added to the triumphs of 
American bridge-engineers. 

The first all-steel bridge in the world was 
built across the Missouri River at Glasgow, 
Missouri, more than twenty years ago. After 
long service it became inadequate for the 
greatly increased weight of traffic, and most 
of its piers and the five river spans were 
replaced without interrupting the train-ser- 
vice or being endangered by floods. The 
new piers were built alongside the old ones, 
and at mid-spans temporary piers were made 
to support quadruple-truss wooden spans. 
On these, well above the surface of the 
water, a regular falsework was built up to 
the tops of the piers, and on it the railroad- 
track was supported, the old structure was 
taken apart, and the new spans built. As 
fast as one span was rebuilt, the temporary 
trusses were removed from under it, floated 
about on barges, set under the next span, 
and so on. 

The double tracks of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad cross the Schuylkill River at Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia, on a stone-arch bridge 
with a single steel-truss span over the mid- 
dle channel. This was recently replaced in 
fifteen minutes, without the least delay or 
interruption to the almost continuous traffic 
of long, heavy freight-trains and high-speed 
expresses which cross the bridge every hour 
in the twenty-four, and without obstructing 
the river. A temporary steel span was built 
alongside the old one and at a lower level, 
so that its top was a little below the bottom 
of the old structure. On this was erected, 
in the usual way, the complete new span 
with the tracks laid on it. Powerful hoisting- 
engines were set on platforms at the ends of 
the old span on the opposite sides of the 
bridge, and operated four sets of tackles, by 
which, after the tracks had been cut, both 
spans, weighing together nearly 2,000,000 
pounds, were pulled sidewise on double tiers 
of long horizontal rails, with over three hun- 
dred solid steel rollers between them. In this 
way the old span was displaced by the new 
one, which followed it like a very substantial 
shadow, until permanently seated in exactly 
the same position. Two and a half min- 
utes after the last train crossed the old 
span, the connections were broken, the en- 
gines were started, and in two and a half 
minutes more had pulled both spans simul- 
taneously the full distance of about 37 
feet. In eight minutes more the first train 
had passed over the new span, and it 
was in regular service. The engines and 
tackles were shifted, and a set of greased 
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rails was arranged at a low level, on which 
the temporary span was pulled to a position 
directly below the old span, and served as a 
support while the latter was taken to pieces. 
The great weight of the spans, the difficul- 
ties from incessant traffic, and the speed 
and accuracy with which the spans were 
moved, make this one of the most remarka- 
ble of feats. 

The history of the first railroad-bridge 
across the Niagara River below the falls is 
a romance of daring successes and brilliant 
innovations of bridge-engineering. In the 
fifties, when Stevenson and other eminent 
European engineers pronounced it impossible 
to span the Niagara gorge with a railroad- 
bridge, Roebling built masonry towers eighty 
feet high on opposite sides of the chasm, 
supported on their tops four massive cables, 
anchored them in chambers quarried in the 
living rock, and suspended from them a 
highway and a railroad 240 feet above the 
seething rapids. As years passed, first one 
and then another part of the structure be- 
came impaired, and were replaced, until 
scarcely a member of the ofiginal bridge 
remained. The great cables were opened, 
and the corroded parts of the slender wires 
of which they were composed were cut 
out, and new pieces were spliced in and 
adjusted to take their exact share of the 
strain. The anchors were torn from their 
rocky tombs, rebuilt, strengthened, and 
sealed up again. Stones that had been 
crushed under the tremendous pressure were 
removed from the faces of the tall towers, 
and new ones were inserted, like pebbles in 
a mosaic. The wooden floors and trusses 
were replaced by steel, greatly lightening 
and stiffening the bridge, and finally new 
steel towers were built up about the stone 
ones, and the loaded cables were quickly and 
gently lifted clear of their old supports, and 
seated on the new ones, and the original 
towers were removed. All these changes 
were made year after year by the same silent, 
thoughtful engineer, who studied every strain 
and change and possibility of accident in ad- 
vance, and was prepared for any emergency, 
but never stopped the ceaseless line of trains 
and carriages for more than a few minutes, 
and never lost a workman’s life. 

Finally the time came when, notwithstand- 
ing all its renewals, the old bridge was doomed, 
and exactly in its place was built the pres- 
ent splendid double-deck, steel-arch bridge, 
which, with its heavy trusses curving up from 
the bases of the cliffs, is the very antipodes of 
the structure with thread-like cables which 
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drooped gracefully from the tower tops 
against the sky line. The shore ends of the 
arches were set on huge pins, and their trusses 
were assembled together piece by piece, and 
connected by steel bolts as thick as stove- 
pipes. Long and massive steel bars formed 
the links of chains which anchored the over- 
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than 200 feet above the wide, eddying pool, 
there stands an arch 840 feet long, the 
greatest in the world. The opposite halves 
of its curved steel trusses were balanced at 
their lower ends on steel hinges, and as they 
were simultaneously built farther and farther 
out and up over the water, were tied back 





BUILDING THE MAIN SPANS OF THE WASHINGTON BRIDGE ACROSS THE HARLEM RIVER, NEW YORK CITY. 
Each of the two 510-foot arches has six solid steel ribs, the longest of their kind in the world. 


hanging ends of the trusses back to steel 
beams bedded in concrete placed in rock- 
hewn chambers. The semi-arches were simul- 
taneously built out from opposite shores, so 
that their upper parts formed the side of a 
trough which inclosed without displacing the 
old suspension-bridge. The cross-beams for 
the lower roadway projected on each side, 
and supported temporary railroad-tracks on 
which the steel was delivered from shore to 
the derrick-towers, which, rolling on the level 
top of the arch astride of the highway and 
the railroad, built the new bridge about the 
old one until at last its two halves met in the 
center, the key of the arch was set, and an- 
other bridge triumph was won. 

A little below the cataract of Niagara, 
springing in bold and graceful curves more 
VoL. LXIV.—27. 


to the tops of the banks by long inclined 
chains of steel bars connected to them at 
successive points. A hundred men worked, 
through severe winter weather, so close to 
the face of the cataract that the clouds of 
perpetual spray were often blown over them 
like drenching rain, and freezing, clothed 
them in ice, which also coated the steel so 
thickly that it had to be chopped and scraped 
off; yet not a life was lost by a man slipping 
from the great height. 

The most characteristically American type 
of bridge is the cantaliver, the principle of 
which is essentially that of a beam supported 
in the middle and loaded at one end so as to 
balance a weight placed on the free project- 
ing end. Usually aspan consists of two can- 
talivers, which, with their middle piers, are 
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like letter T’s, each with an anchor arm to- 
ward shore and ariver arm projecting toward 
the middle of the channel, but not meeting 
there, the space between their extremities 
being closed by an entirely separate and in- 
dependent connecting-span hung from them. 
An important advantage of this type is that 
the river cantaliver arms are self-supporting 
after the anchor arms are finished, and can 
be built out, piece by piece, with derricks 
moving on the completed portions and reach- 
ing one section in advance. Thus they can 
be erected at any height and in any position, 
without any sort of temporary supporting 
platforms. Usually the anchor arms are 
complete spans in themselves, built in the 
ordinary manner and loaded by the masonry 
which forms the end piers; and although 
supporting the span, they have beams built 
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THE POUGHKEEPSIE BRIDGE, 


into the lower part and connected to the 
trusses with vertical bars, so that the whole 
weight holds the end of the span down. 

Cantalivers were employed for alternate 
spans of the railroad-bridge across the Hud- 
son at Poughkeepsie, the intermediate spans 
being first built, as already described, on 
lofty falsework, so as to serve as anchor 
arms. From them the cantalivers were pro- 
jected simultaneously toward each other, 
high above the river, without any other sup- 
port than that of their own strength. 

Just above the furious Lachine Rapids in 
the St. Lawrence River long cantaliver arms 
were built from both shores toward the 
middle of the river, and terminated in mid- 
air, 400 feet apart. From the top of a slen- 
der pier in the center of this space two other 
long cantaliver arms were built out simulta- 
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SPANS OF THE POUGHKEEPSIE BRIDGE. 
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neously in opposite directions, keeping the 
overhanging trusses accurately balanced 
high above their narrow base until they fi- 
nally met the shore arms and were locked to 
them. 

In a bridge across the Youghiogheny, can- 
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FLOATING INTO POSITION A SPAN OF THE BRUNOT’S ISLAND BRIDGE ACROSS THE 


OHIO RIVER N 


taliver arms were projected from opposite 
shores, and the connecting-span was assem- 
bled on barges, floated to the middle of the 
river, hoisted by the four corners, and fitted 
to its place between the ends of the canta- 
livers. 

The new East River bridge, New York, with 
its towers 1600 feet apart and 450 feet above 
their foundations, is surpassed in length of 
span by only one bridge in the world, and 
is far superior to that one and all others yet 
built in the magnitude and importance of its 
traffic. A capacity unprecedented in long- 
span structures is provided by its two-story 
platform, twice as wide as many city streets, 
and carrying six trolley and elevated railroad 
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tracks, two wide carriageways, two prome- 
nades, and two bicycle-paths. Its cables are 
made of steel of fully six times the strength 
usually required for the best railroad-bridges, 
and so marvelously strong that from a rod 
of it no thicker than a man’s thumb there 
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could be suspended a car containing an army 
of fifteen hundred men. 

The foundations were built in steel and 
timber diving-bells, sunk through rushing 
tide and deep mud to solid rock more than 
100 feet below the water-level, where the 
men worked, beyond massive double steel 
doors, in an atmosphere of condensed air, 
under a pressure which crushed against their 
bodies with a force of many thousands of 
pounds, and would certainly have been fatal 
if it had not always been very slowly and 
gradually applied and relieved. The subma- 
rine chambers were filled solid with artificial 
rock, and masonry piers were built above 
them, inside water-tight walls, to above water- 





REBUILDING THE GLASGOW BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI. 


level, to receive the steel towers, which rise 
335 feet above the water. It was no trifle to 
build these massive structures with girders 
and columns weighing 40,000 pounds each; 
but they were rapidly swung far aloft and 
riveted together high in air at the rate of 
nearly 4,000,000 pounds a month, until at last 
they were crowned by 76,000-pound castings 
(each a load for twenty teams on good roads) 
lifted 300 feet high in fifteen minutes by 
more than a mile of steel cables arranged 
to multiply thestrength and reduce the speed 
of the hoisting-engines nine times. 

Twelve twisted steel ropes of a combined 
strength of 5,000,000 pounds, enough to lift 
two battle-ships like the Oregon with full 
complements of men and ordnance, were 
temporarily laid across the river under 
water. At slack tide revenue cutters pa- 
trolled the river to stop the navigation, and 
in three minutes each of these ropes was 
hoisted 200 feet above the muddy bottom 
and carried over the towers, to support tem- 
porary suspension platforms. On these hun- 
dreds of men are now at work building 
permanent main cables as thick as a barrel 
and costing $1,398,000. Each of them is 
made of thousands of fine, straight wires, 
spliced together in an endless line, wound 
back and forth, like a skein of yarn, and 
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finally clamped together in four solid cylin- 
ders, each able to lift 50,000,000 pounds. 
The steel trusses and floors will be sus- 
pended from them above the endless proces- 
sion of ships. The four land spans and the 
viaduct approaches having meantime been 
finished, a thoroughfare for millions of pas- 
sengers will have been built in six years, at 
a cost of about $9,000,000. The tribute of 
human life which is inevitably levied by 
any great construction has already claimed 
about twenty victims here, most of whom fell 
from high places on the work. 

Not all the splendid American bridges are 
notable for long spans: those of unusual 
height are quite as wonderful and impressive. 
For many years the Kinzua viaduct, on a 
coal branch of the Erie Railroad in Pennsyl- 
vania, was famous as the highest one in the 
world, the track being no less than 301 feet 
above the water. It had many short, light 
spans supported on the tops of towers built, 
in 1882, without the use of any falsework, 
the work being built from the ground up, 
and each piece lifted from poles lashed to 
the highest one already set. The slender 
structure became inadequate, and has re- 
cently been replaced by a more massive one, 
which was built in exactly the reverse way, 
from the top down. A long wooden bridge 
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was rolled on top of the viaduct at each end, 
and reaching from one tower to the second 
in advance, supported the tackles with which 
the intermediate tower and adjacent spans 
were removed piecemeal, while the heavy 
new pieces were carried out on trolleys, low- 
ered to place, and assembled together for 
the new tower and spans. Then the wooden 
bridges rolled forward to the next tower, and 
so on, until they met in the middle of the 
valley and completed the work. 

Very different from the building of the 
Kinzua viaduct was that of the Gokteik via- 
duct, which, although in Burma, four hun- 
dred miles from Rangoon, was built for 
British capitalists by American engineers, 
because their courage, ability, and superior 
methods and shops enabled them to undertake 
the performance of the work most quickly 
and cheaply, and capture a valuable and im- 
portant contract from numerous European 
competitors. It is nearly the highest viaduct 
in the world, carrying almost half a mile of 
highway and railroad-track on a floor of solid 
steel plates at a height of more than 800 feet 
above the water of the Chungzoune River, 
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which it crosses. It is built on top of a natu- 
ral bridge of solid rock 500 feet thick, and 
has a series of 60- and 120-foot spans sup- 
ported on fifteen steel towers, the tallest of 
which is 320 feet high. Nearly 10,000,000 
pounds of steel, enough to load a train 
over a mile long, were shipped from New 
York to Rangoon, and thence four hundred 
miles farther to the site in little narrow-gage 
cars, of which it took a whole train to carry 
what was loaded on two cars in the United 
States. Thirty-five men from the American 
shops arrived at Gokteik six weeks later, and 
in a few months completed the work, which 
to them was not unusual. 

An inclined plane was built to the bottom 
of the valley, and part of the steel was low- 
ered down it and distributed along the line. 
Then there was built on shore the traveler, 
a steel framework like a bridge, mounted at 
one end on a rolling tower, which advanced 
on top of the viaduct as fast as the latter 
was finished. Its projecting 160-foot arm, 
almost as long as a city block, reached far 
beyond the last finished tower, on which it 
was seated, and overhanging the foundation- | 








REBUILDING THE GIRARD AVENUE BRIDGE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ACROSS THE 
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THE 840-FOOT STEEL-ARCH HIGHWAY BRIDGE 
AT NIAGARA FALLS—THE LONGEST 
ARCH IN THE WORLD. 


piers, built upon them the next lofty tower, 
and set the long girders on it, thus preparing 
its own support in advance. It was the lar- 
gest traveler ever built, weighed 90 tons, and 
had a 150,000-pound counterbalance in the 
rear to offset the 50,000-pound loads which 
might be suspended with tremendous lever- 
age from its long arm. The steel members 
were run on a railroad-track through the 
body of the traveler, swung out on its over- 
hang by trolleys, and lowered to place by 
numerous tackles, or were lifted up from the 
ground by the same tackles, an operation 
which was considered easier than lowering. 
The handful of American workmen entirely 
manned the traveler, performed the most 
difficult and dangerous labor, and supervised 
about five hundred coolies and natives from 
Lahore, the Punjab, and Calcutta, many of 
whom were good riveters or fair mechanics, 
although very rigidly divided by caste, so 
that one man could perform only a single 
detail of labor. 

To facilitate the arrangement and selec- 
tion of the thousands of steel members, 
which were stored in piles and handled by 
the natives, each class of the scores of kinds 
of pieces was painted with distinguishing 
colors and stripes in almost endless ingenious 
combinations, which could be recognized at 
a glance by Yankee or coolie. The work was 
completed in about nine months, without a 
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BUILDING OUT ONE HALF OF THE GREAT 
NIAGARA FALLS ARCH. 


single fatal accident, and though it was car- 
ried on through the rainy season, no death 
or serious sickness was attributable to the 
climate. The work was exposed to tornadoes, 
which sometimes swept through the gorge, 
tearing away the awnings which were fixed 
over the traveler to protect the men from 
the 120° heat of the noonday sun. The 
Americans wore pith helmets, and as long as 
they abstained from intoxicants they kept 
well. They had every reason to enjoy the 
year’s outing at high wages. 

A costly,plant was sent from the shops to 
drive the thousands of rivets with pneumatic 
pressure; but the natives distrusted the evil 
little machines, like clumsy pistols at the 
ends of squirming, hissing, snake-like tubes, 
which rattled off a couple of thousand blows 
in a minute, and enabled one man to do the 
work of three in a quarter of the tim®@ They 
strongly preferred to rivet in the good old 
way, by laborious sledging in the fierce sun, 
and their labor was so cheap and good that 
it cost little more than was allowed for ma- 
chine-work. 

About fifty years ago the famous Victoria 
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Bridge across the St. Lawrence at Montreal 
was built in the unscientific and now obso- 
lete form of a rectangular wrought-iron tube 
over 9000 feet long, weighing 20,000,000 
pounds, and costing $7,000,000, twenty-six 
lives, and the labor of about three thousand 
men for six years. Four years ago it was 
replaced on the same piers by steel trusses 
carrying a projecting floor as wide as many 
city streets, with two railroad-tracks, two 
carriage-roads, and two footwalks. It has 
about five times the capacity of the old 
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bridge, weighs twice as much, cost less than 
$1,500,000, and was erected by one hundred 
men in about nine months, with the loss of 
only two lives. The new structure was built 
around the old tube without for a moment 
interrupting the passage of trains through 
it. This was accomplished in a very ingeni- 
ous manner by the use of two movable tem- 
porary steel spans, one on each side of the 
river, which inclosed the tube and rested on 
the piers. The new floor was first tempo- 
rarily suspended from these spans, and sup- 
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REPLACING THE NIAGARA RAILROAD SUSPENSION-BRIDGE WITH A TRUSSED STEEL ARCH. 








STEEL BRIDGE OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILROAD OVER THE ST. LAWRENCE AT LACHINE. 


ported the tube and the trusses of the new 
spans during their erection. After each 
span was completed and self-sustaining, the 
temporary span inside of it was rolled along 
on top of the tube until the end rested on 
the next pier in advance, and it was ready 
for the erection of the next permanent span. 
The old tube was left supported from the 


new spans until it was convenient to cut it 
apart and remove it piecemeal. 

Work has been begun on a bridge across 
the St. Lawrence at Quebec, which will have 
a channel span of 1800 feet, equal to the 
length of seven New York blocks, nearly 100 
feet longer than the spans of the famous 
Forth Bridge, the longest yet built, and 200 


LIFTING INTO PLACE THE COMPLETE CENTER SPAN OF THE BOSTON BRIDGE ACROSS 
THE YOUGHIOGHENY RIVER, PENNSYLVANIA. 























feet longer than the two great East River 
bridges. Its enormous dimensions, the per- 
fection of its design, and the rapidity, sim- 
plicity, and economy of its construction will 
make it, when completed, 
one of the great monuments 
of the world. It will carry 
two railroad-tracks, two 
electric-car tracks, and two 
carriageways, and may cost 
about $4,000,000, of which 
probably $1,300,000 will be 
for the piers and founda- 
tions. The weight of steel 
will be about 60,000,000 
pounds. The huge trusses 
will be about 300 feet high 
above the tops of the main 
piers, and will not look un- 
like, or be very much smaller 
than, pairs of Eiffel towers, 
set horizontally, base to 
base, on each pier, and sup- 
porting between their ap- 





THE NEW EAST RIVER BRIDGE FROM THE 
BROOKLYN END, SUMMER OF 1901, 
proaching extremities a 600-foot suspended 
span, which latter, alone, will be among the 
dozen longest and largest spans in the world. 

One of the most interesting of recent 
VoL. LXIV.—28. 
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bridges, but one of no importance whatever 
as an engineering structure, is the Atbara 
Bridge, which, a year or two ago, gained 
much notoriety and caused no little British 
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ONE OF THE 335-FOOT TOWERS OF THE NEW 
EAST RIVER BRIDGE. 


vexation. The English government needed 
a military bridge in the Sudan; English 
builders required several months to deliver 
it, but an American firm, offering to ship 
it in forty-two days and for a very much 
smaller price, secured the contract. The 
calculations and numerous accurate draw- 
ings were made; the steel was rolled; the 
members were riveted, forged, machined, 
painted, and loaded on shipboard in New 
York on time. The 1,500,000 pounds of steel 
were unloaded and reshipped at Alexandria 
by a foreman and seven men sent from the 
shops. They went over a thousand miles up 
the Nile, diverged toward the Red Sea to a 
small native town in the Nubian Desert, 
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where, in forty-eight days, they built the 
bridge, which was more than 1000 feet long. 
242 


BUILDING THE GOKTEIK VIADUCT, BURMA. 


Number two of the seven 150-foot spans 
was first temporarily erected on blocking on 
shore beyond one end of the bridge, and 
being loaded with 100,000 pounds of rails, 
served as an anchor arm from which span 
number one was built out as a cantaliver, 
overhanging the abutment until it was landed 
on the first pier. Then the second span was 
taken downand rebuilt in the same way, with- 
out supporting falsework, as a cantaliver an- 
chored to the end of the first span. Number 
three was erected from number two, and so 
on, until all the spans had been put in place by 
from two hundred to four hundred Sudanese 














convicts and soldiers under the direction of 
the eight white men. This work was done 
so much more quickly and cheaply than the 
English could perform it because in England 
each designer makes a bridge according to 
his own fancy,—perhaps the only one in his 
life,—and it is built in any iron-works or 
boiler-shop. In this country regular stan- 
dards of the simplest and best construction 
have been developed by specialists, and such 
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disasters. Experienced bridge-men seldom 
fall through missteps or dizziness, but may 
do so by stepping on an insecure plank. They 
walk rapidly and confidently on narrow, 
springing boards at great heights, carrying 
awkward loads, or swing heavy sledges on 
swaying platforms. They will ride up hun- 
dreds of feet astride an iron beam as it is 
hoisted, swinging and whirling, or, in sheer 
bravado, they will perform gymnastic feats 





THE OLD KINZUA VIADUCT, REPLACED FROM ABOVE. 


bridges conform very closely to them, and 
are built by thousands from material always 
ready in the market, and manufactured by 
special machines and skilled labor devoted 
entirely to such work. Besides this, the 
bridge was adapted for the easiest and quick- 
est erection. 

Few great bridges have been built without 
a baptism of blood, but fatalities are wonder- 
fully few in view of the perils to which the 
builders are exposed. In ancient times a 
human victim was immolated by the priests 
on the corner-stone of the bridge, and even 
in the nineteenth century an infant was en- 
tombed in a pier of the Kerventhal Bridge, 
Saxony. The lives now sacrificed in this coun- 
try inthe erection of bridges are generally lost 
by individual carelessness or in the rare great 


on top of a derrick-mast, guyed a hundred 
feet above a lofty bridge. They will keep at 
work when exposed to the fiercest sun, or 
when every beam and plank is rounded over 
with ice, or when the wind is so violent that 
they actually have to lean far out against it 
in walking a narrow plank. Woe to the man 
when the gust suddenly abates before he can 
recover himself! 

Coming down from a high bridge is often 
more difficult and tedious than going up, and 
no bridge-builder will climb down if he can 
find a tackle suspended near by, with the 
great pulley-blocks drawn up close together. 
Mounting the lower one, he grasps the fixed 
part of the rope, and spins merrily down, actu- 
ally falling, with the velocity retarded to a 
safe but exhilarating degree by the friction of 
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the stiff rope as it overhauls with a rattle and 
rush, and the steel pulleys whirl faster and 
faster with the increasing weight. Ifa tackle 
is not at hand, he will not disdain a thin pen- 
dent line used to pull up the water-pail or 
rivet-box. Grasping it in his bare hands, he 
winds it twice around one leg, and holding 
it between the hollows in the soles of his 
boots, can descend safely at moderate speed, 
and stop at any time without danger of 
lacerating his hands. This is a method which 
should be generally known, if only for its 
value as a ready fire-escape. 

Often the men climb to the top of a bridge- 
truss by running up the steeply inclined 
end post on all fours. A fellow stupidly es- 
saying to descend in the same way, imme- 
diately fell, but instead of dropping straight 
down, curled up and rolled along the almost 
vertical surface until near the ground, when 
he dropped clear, and struck with great 
violence on a tightly stretched rope. He 
bounded up several feet, was tossed over 
the side of the pier, and fell much farther 
to the dry river-bottom, where he landed 
without broken bones on a pile of stones. 

Bridge-builders, as a class, are men of 
strong character, standing high in the ranks 
of skilled labor. They bring a large measure 
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usually good mechanics, and after a few 
years’ service become foremen and super- 
intendents; but the life is a hard one, and 
few gray-haired bridge-builders are seen. 


CONNECTING THE MOVABLE TEMPORARY TRUSSES OF THE VICTORIA BRIDGE. 
REPLACING THE TUBULAR SPANS OF THE VICTORIA BRIDGE AT MONTREAL WITH TRUSS SPANS. 


of courage, fidelity, and resourcefulness to 
their dangerous calling, are quick and cool 
in emergencies, brave in peril, enduring in 
hardship, and vigorous in difficult tasks which 
require strength and hardihood. They are 


Scarcely a large bridge is now erected but 
has men on it who can tell of their experi- 
ences on almost all of the greatest bridges 
which have been built on this continent; so 
short is the history of modern bridge-building. 














THE ROYAL FAMILY OF ENGLAND. 


BY OSCAR BROWNING. 


T is a common idea, not only in England, 

but in all parts of the British empire, and 
indeed among all English-speaking people, 
that the sovereign of England reigns, but 
does not govern, and some might go so far 
as to say that the government of England 
is a monarchy in form, but a republic in fact. 
This is an exaggeration of the truth. No 
change, indeed, could be more momentous, 
if such a revolution were conceivable, than 
that from a monarchical to a republican 
constitution in England. For nearly a thou- 
sand years the monarchy has been bound up 
intimately with every department of the na- 
tional life. The king appoints his ministers, 
his bishops, his judges, and is, unlike the 
President of the United States, an integral 
part of Parliament. -He declares war and 
concludes peace. All communications with 
foreign courts run in his name. The diffi- 
culty of dispensing with the monarchy in 
England is shown by the example of the only 
occasion in which it was attempted. After 
the execution of .Charles I a commonwealth 
was established in these islands; but, besides 
the difficulty of getting the new order of 
things recognized in Scotland and in Ireland, 
Cromwell soon found that it was almost im- 
possible to carry on the machinery of ad- 
ministration without the authority of the 
crown. The desire of the Protector to make 
himself king was based, not upon personal 
ambition or hypocrisy, but upon the neces- 
sity of reviving the only basis upon which 
acts could legally be done or obedience 
readily secured. Not only is the crown the 
only tie which binds together the motley 
complex of dependencies, differing in lan- 
guage, religion, laws, and history,—indeed, 
in everything which makes a nation, —which 
compose the British empire, but the sover- 
eign is aware of this every day, is inti- 
mately acquainted with everything that 
happens throughout the extent of his domin- 
ions, and feels a personal interest in every- 
thing which may affect the happiness of his 
subjects. 

The writer of the present article has had 





unusual opportunities of observing the con- 
duct of the court, as the first forty years of 
his life were spent at Windsor or in its im- 
mediate neighborhood. His first recollection 
as a child is that of the fireworks which 
were let off at the end of the Long Walk on 
the evening of the Queen’s marriage, Febru- 
ary 10, 1840. He saw, day by day, the gay 
cavalcade pass from the central gates of the 
castle down the fourfold avenues of elms to 
the “statue,” or “copper horse,” as it was 
vulgarly called, an equestrian statue of 
George III, which terminated the vista. In 
early days, the young sovereign rode with 
her court and councilors about her, like 
“Susanna and the elders,” as it was said, with 
Lord Melbourne on her right hand and Sir 
Robert Peel on her left. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, the Queen’s most honored subject, 
was often of the company, and Lord Brough- 
am exhibited his Scotch countenance in his 
Scotch dress. 

From the first days of her marriage the 
Queen lunched at two and dined at eight, in 
those days the fashionable dining-hour being 
six. Every evening the castle windows 
gleamed like a beacon over the country, 
dominated, for miles about, by the royal 
cliff on which it stands. The Prince was 
never absent from the earlier meal. When 
hunting with the Queen’s stag-hounds or his 
own harriers, he would turn aside in the 
heat of the chase, and ride back to keep his 
tryst. Not that he was a good horseman, or 
perhaps a keen sportsman. We have seen 
him dismounted by his horse leaping a low 
hedge, and dragged ignominiously over a 
heap of stones. “So unfortunate—before 
the ladies, too,” he remarked. 

Another notable sight was the promenade 
on the East Terrace on Sunday afternoon. 
George III and William IV used to walk all 
round the terrace, talking to those whom 
they knew, and taking special notice of Eton 
boys. The Queen confined herself to the 
broad asphalted passage which ran north and 
south beneath the windows of the castle. 
Two bands, of the horse- and foot-guards, 
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played alternately on the lawns below, their 
music held before them by Windsor raga- 
muffins, who crowded to receive the ex- 
pected sixpence. The terraces were thronged 
with people, and at four o’clock all eyes were 
fixed upon the castle. A little door, flush 
with the wall, opened, and the procession 
poured forth from the Green Drawing Room. 
The bands played the national anthem. The 
Queen came first with her ladies, and Prince 
Albert (as he was then called) with the gen- 
tlemen. The men 
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still remained shut, and a third knock came, 
accompanied by a slight sob. The question, 
“Who is there?” was answered by, “ Your 
loving wife,” and the two rushed into each 
other’s arms. Such silly stories at the be- 
ginning of the reign only showed how diffi- 
cult it was for the people to imagine, from 
previous experience, that a royal household 

could be a model of domestic felicity. 
From the first the Prince identified him- 
self with the Queen in all her labors. They 
had one mind and one 





were all dressed in 


soul. Rising every 





the “Windsor uni- 
form,” a hideous liv- 
ery of blue, with red 
facings, which made 
them look like two- 
penny postmen. De- 
scending the steps, 
the Queen walked 
briskly along the 
promenade—a short, 
robust, healthy-look- 
ing figure, upright, 
and somewhat stern, 
her hands buried in 
her muff. When she 
reached the end she 
turned; the crowd of 
men divided and made 
a passage, standing 
with their heads 
bared, the . Prince 
among them, none 
more respectful than 
he. The Queen passed 
through the line, 
scarcely acknowledg- 
ing the salute, and 





morning with the 
dawn, the Prince went 
into his workroom, 
where their two ta- 
bles stood side by side, 
and read all their cor- 
respondence, arrang- 
ing everything for the 
Queen’s convenience 
when she should ar- 
rive. He knew all her 
thoughts and assisted 
all her actions, yet so 
adroit and self-sacri- 
ficing was his conduct 
that all the merit and 
popularity came to 
her. The people had 
no idea that he in- 
terfered with public 
affairs, yet, had they 
reflected, they must 
have known that it 
was inevitable. Once 
during the Crimean 
War, when the notion 
got abroad that the 








the throng of liveried 
courtiers closed be- 
hind her. So they 
marched up and down 
for nearly an hour, the intellect and the 
power of England, a rare sight for youthful 
eyes. When the promenade was over, the 
Prince started off for a country walk with 
his favorite equery, Colonel Grey. 

Nothing could be happier or more united 
than the married life of the royal couple, 
but absurd stories came from the hill to the 
villages below. Once the Queen and the 
Prince had quarreled, and the Prince had 
locked his door. The Queen knocked. “ Who 
is there?” spoke a voice. “We,” was the 
answer. The door remained closed, and an- 
other knock elicited the same question. “The 
Queen of England,” was the reply. The door 
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Prince had __inter- 
vened, there were 
tales of treason and 
of sending him to the 
Tower; yet on the day of the Prince’s death, 
on that cold, ice-bound Saturday, Charles 
Kingsley said to the present writer: “He was 
King of England for twenty years, and no 
one knew it.” 

The beneficial activity of the Prince Con- 
sort has so often been treated of that little 
need be said about it, but perhaps insufficient 
stress has been laid upon his influence on 
education. He was chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and had a large share 
in establishing the moral sciences tripos, 
which has been the parent of modern literary 
education in the university. Just below the 
terraces of Windsor lies the royal college of 
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Eton, and the Prince’s attention was from 
the first attracted to it. He labored to turn 
the instruction given there into more useful 
channels, and founded the magnificent 
“Prince Consort prizes” for modern lan- 
guages, which are every year producing 
more abundant fruits. The successful ex- 
ercises were, on each occasion, sent up to 
the Queen for her inspection, and she not 
infrequently accorded a personal interview 
to the prize-winner. The Prince attempted 
to establish friendly 
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whelming sorrow, it must have been difficult 
to carry out her conception of duty. All im- 
portant resolutions were taken by her; the 
personal notes in the “Court Circular” were 
written by her own hand, and were seen by no 
one else. When Sir Henry Ponsonby became 
the Queen’s private secretary, she said to 
him: “ Remember this: no advice! 1am older 
than you are, and have had more experi- 
ence.” In after years, historians will have 
much to say upon the Queen’s personal share 
in the government of 





relations with the au- 


her dominions. All 





thorities of the school, 
but his efforts did not 
always meet with suc- 
cess. One day he 
called upon the pro- 
vost, and the door was 
opened by a_ little 
“buttons.” The pro- 
vost was not at home. 
“What name shall 
Isay?” asked the page. 
“Say that Prince 
Albert called.” 
“Walker!” said the 
boy. “I know I am 
young, but I am not 
so green as all that.” 
The Prince used to 
bathe frequently at 
the masters’ bathing- 
place, and he found 
there, on one occasion, 
two of the staff whom 
he knew to be accom- 
plished divers. Hav- = 
ing a passion for sta- B 
tistics, which he had 
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her papers have been 
most carefully pre- 
served and arranged, 
and some day, per- 
haps, will be accessi- 
ble to the inquirer. On 
the other hand, there 
is not a single paper 
belonging to George 
III which is known to 
be in existence. All 
trace of them has dis- 
appeared, and the 
Queen, when con- 
sulted, said that no 
one remembered hav- 
ing seen any of them, 
and her memory was 
most tenacious. A 
few account-books of 
Queen Charlotte are 
all that the oldest 
members of the royal 
household could col- 
lect. The papers of 
George IV are in the 
vaults of Coutts’s 











derived from Profes- 
sor Quételet at Brus- 
sels, he asked how long 
they could remain un- 


der water, and desired to witness a specimen 


of their ability. In the middle of the stream 
was a small island, covered by a willow-tree. 
One of the bathers, afterward a most distin- 
guished bishop, jumped in and swam under 
water to this island, coming up under the 
branches of the tree. After resting a few 
minutes, he entered the water again, and 
arrived panting at the steps. The Prince 
was gazing at his watch, and acknowledged 
that this was a longer dive than he had ever 
heard or read of. 

The Queen’s interest in and oversight of 
public affairs did not cease with the Prince’s 
death, although, in the first years of over- 
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Bank, and are to be 
consulted only with 
the permission of the 
heirs of his executors, 
which will probably never be given. What- 
ever documents they contain are mixed up 
with faded bouquetsand shriveled kid gloves, 
the relics of one who loved not wisely, but 
too much. 

To the published accounts of the Queen’s 
political activity it is possible to add some- 
thing from private recollection. When Lord 
Lytton, as a young man, was chargé d’af- 
faires at Copenhagen in 1864, he received a 
despatch from Lord John Russell, who was 
then foreign minister, ordering him to inform 
the Danish ministry that England would help 
the Danes if they should be attacked by 
Germany. Mr. Lytton (as he then was), with 
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rare courage and sagacity, put the despatch 
in his pocket, and said nothing about it. A 
few days later another despatch arrived, 
saying that the assistance promised would 
not be given. What had happened in the 
meantime? The first despatch, presumably 
of a preliminary character, had been sent 
with the approval of Lord Palmerston, but 
without the knowledge of the Queen. When 
a final despatch in the same sense was sub- 
mitted for the Queen’s approval, she refused 
to agree to it unless she received a request 
in writing signed by the united cabinet. She 
knew that such unanimity would not be forth- 
coming, and the despatch was withdrawn. 
The Queen saved England from a war which 
would have been most disastrous and opposed 
to the best traditions of English policy, and 
Mr. Lytton’s prescience was fully justified. 

We know from the famous incident in 
reference to Lord Palmerston that, in the 
Prince Consort’s lifetime, not only were the 
Foreign Office despatches submitted to her 
Majesty, but she expected to be informed at 
the earliest opportunity what was the line of 
policy which the foreign minister intended 
to adopt in a particular crisis. Despatches 
came back from Windsor or from Osborne 
corrected in the Queen’s own hand, and 
when such papers arrived at the office there 
was a general rush to see them. The same 
principle was observed ever after. The sover- 
eign corresponded directly with the Viceroy 
of India without the intervention of her 
ministers. She knew every event which 
passed in that distant and mysterious coun- 
try, and followed it with breathless interest. 
On one occasion, when the death of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan had been falsely re- 
ported, the Queen, in a single day, sent 
down three special messengers to the Indian 
Office for news, although reflection might 
have told her that there would be none forth- 
coming. 

A naval officer who was commanding the 
guard-ship off Osborne had shortly before 
hoisted the British flag in New Guinea and 
annexed a tract of that country. Invited to 
the royal table, the Queen not only asked 
him the most particular questions with re- 
gard to the event, together with the loan of 
his diary, but showed so intimate a know- 
ledge of that obscure part of the world that 
the officer could scarcely believe that she had 
not specially prepared herself for the occa- 
sion. 

The Queen was a great letter-writer. 
There are few personal friends of hers who 
are not conversant with those constant and 
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welcome missives, written on innumerable 
sheets of rather small note-paper, in her 
large, clear, and beautiful hand, in later 
years sadly shaken by age and infirmity. 
Her correspondence with her prime minister 
was incessant. When Parliament was sit- 
ting, it was his duty to send off every night 
an account of the debate to the Queen. She 
wrote to him on every matter of public 
policy, often suggesting legislation or ac- 
tion, but confining herself to departments 
of social beneficence. These letters were 
treated with the highest respect, and were 
always the first matters of business dis- 
cussed at the ensuing cabinet council. No 
one can say how many of the Queen’s 
letters will appear in Mr. Morley’s life of 
Mr. Gladstone, but it is certain that his col- 
lection of royal letters was enormous and of 
the highest importance. 

The sovereign, ‘as is well known, is head 
of the English Church, and the crown has 
always taken a large share in the appoint- 
ments of bishops. There is a story that a 
dean of Windsor, as he was sitting at dinner, 
was informed that a gentleman, who would 
not give his name, wished to see him. The 
dean somewhat reluctantly went out, and 
found King George III in the hall. The King 
said: “The Archbishop of York is dead. Will 
you have his place? You must decide at once, 
for, if not, Pitt will come down to-morrow 
morning and make me give it to Tomline.” 
Tomline, already a bishop, had been the pri- 
vate tutor of William Pitt at Cambridge. 

The influence of the Queen was not less 
important, but was less brusquely exer- 
cised. Bishops are generally appointed from 
among those who have been educated at 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and there is a tradition that something like 
equality of patronage is preserved between 
the two establishments. Some trustworthy 
person is deputed by the prime minister to 
keep a list of eligible candidates at both 
these places. For many years information 
about Cambridge was supplied by Mr. Spen- 
cer Walpole. But it was necessary that any 
one destined for the high office should be 
personally known to the Queen, and that she 
should have some knowledge of his character 
and abilities, and the means of forming a 
judgment upon his merits. This was effected 
by the machinery of the royal chaplains, who 
preached before the Queen every Sunday. 
For a long time the appointment of these 
chaplains was entirely in the hands of Dr. 
Gerald Wellesley, the Dean of Windsor. He 
was aremarkable man. He had been brought 
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up by the famous Duke of Wellington, and 
treated in every respect as his son. Indeed, 
had issue of the duke failed, his name stood 
next for succession to the family property. 

Dean Wellesley had a fine, strong face 
and a noble, independent character, frank 
and outspoken, as the Queen loved to have 
her most intimate friends. Next to Arthur 
Stanley, Dean of Westminster, he was the 
most intimate adviser whom the Queen pos- 
sessed. He was permeated with loyalty and 
devotion, but that did not prevent him from 
speaking his mind. Their correspondence 
was incessant, and not always uncontrover- 
sial. “Did n’t I write her a tickler!” he once 
observed in private, when the Queen had 
done something of which he reasonably dis- 
approved. Dean Wellesley, from his sim- 
plicity of life and manner, and from his large 
acquaintance with all sorts and conditions of 
men, was admirably fitted to discover, often 
from the least-expected sources, who were 
the rising lights in the English Church. If 
a name attracted him, the bearer of it would 
be asked to preach at Windsor; he would 
stay over Sunday at the deanery, so that 
there would be full opportunity of forming 
a judgment about his merits. If he was 
liked, the invitation would be repeated, and 
when the Queen’s wishes had been ascer- 
tained, he would be appointed chaplain. 
From the ranks of the chaplains the bishops 
were generally taken. 

The Queen’s share in the appointment of 
Dr. Tait as Archbishop of Canterbury has 
often been related. Mr. Disraeli, who was 
then prime minister, wished to appoint some 
one else, probably Dr. Ellicott. The Queen 
withstood him bravely, and succeeded in 
seeing the nomination of the man of her 
choice. We read in the life of Bishop Wil- 
berforce: “The Church does not know what 
it owes to the Queen. Disraeli has been 
utterly ignorant, utterly unprincipled; he 
rode the Protestant horse one day, then got 
frightened that he had gone too far and 
was injuring the county elections, so he went 
right round and professed views never heard 
of. . . . He recommended .. . for Canter- 
bury! The Queen would not have him, and 
then Disraeli agreed most reluctantly and 
with passion to Tait.” 

Although Disraeli had this serious differ- 
ence of opinion with his royal mistress, he 
ended by gaining a profound influence over 
her. It is supposed that the Prince Consort 
had a prejudice against him, and the Queen 
objected to his being in high office in 1846. 
When he first became prime minister he was 
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not much known at court, and not overmuch 
liked. He presented the Queen with copies 
of his works, magnificently bound, with a 
somewhat fulsome dedication written on the 
fly-leaf. The Queen did not keep the books 
in her private rooms, but sent them to the 
castle library, where she would not be likely 
to see them again. 

This library occupies a suite of rooms 
looking on to the East Terrace, which were 
built by Queen Elizabeth. The bust of the 
lion-hearted Queen is seen over the fireplace, 
and it is said that her ghost still haunts the 
rooms and is occasionally observed, a figure 
in black, with a white veil flowing down her 
back. The rooms were inhabited by Charles 
I just before his execution. 

It was here that Queen Anne received the 
news of the battle of Blenheim, and Marl- 
borough’s penciled message is still preserved 
in them. Here also the blind King, George 
III, spent the last years of his life, and men 
are now living who have seen him at the 
windows, a pale, sad face, with a long white 
beard. 

The library was catalogued and arranged 
by the Prince Consort, who decided that the 
Eton masters might be given the first use of 
it, as they were excluded from the Fellows’ 
Library of the college. Hither also were 
sent the innumerable books of spiritual con- 
solation which poured in upon the Queen 
after the death of her husband. Once, after 
sending large batches of them to this deposi- 
tory, she asked Mr. Woodward, the librarian, 
what had become of them; but recollecting 
herself, added: “ By the way, one never asks 
what has become of the blind puppies which 
are given to be drowned.” It will be seen 
that the bestowal of Disraeli’s works was no 
great compliment to the author, yet by the 
time of his death Lord Beaconsfield was one 
of her most trusted advisers, and his portrait 
hung in a position of honor in her private 
apartments. 

The sovereign nominates the prime minis- 
ter, and commissions him to form a govern- 
ment. The precise extent to which the Queen 
was accustomed to interfere with the ap- 
pointment to individual offices will not be 
known until the records of the reign have 
become accessible. As we have said, she 
objected to Disraeli in 1846, and she vetoed 
the appointment of Lord Palmerston as 
leader of the House of Commons in 1852. It 
is reported that she objecied to Mr. Labou- 
chere having a seat in the cabinet in 1892. 
Toward the close of her life it must have 
been strange to her to accept as public ser- 

















vants persons of whom she had scarcely 
heard, and whom she had never seen. 

One can imagine a privy council at which 
the new ministers had to be enrolled. The 
admitted members stood round the room; 
the novices knelt in the center. The Queen 
looked wistfully at those who were technically 
her servants, but who were really her masters, 
wondering what herrelations with them would 
be, and whether they were fit to bear the 
burden intrusted to them. Some who accept 
office are perhaps surprised at the details of 
the ceremony. One whose duties necessi- 
tated that he should be for some time abso- 
lutely alone with the Queen, in a small room 
without a single attendant, wondered what 
she would say to him and he reply to her. 
The difficulty was solved by his saying no- 
thing, and the Queen only remarking, when 
she had to sign his commission: “What a 
tremendously long way they have put the 
ink off!” 

Nothing has been as yet said about the 
social influence of the court, partly because 
it is the most obvious and potent function 
which attaches to royalty. English society 
is organized in a manner very different from 
that of a republic in which all men are 
equal, and the occupant of the throne is the 
summit of the gradually ascending scale. 
In 1837 the court was in need of reform. 
George III and his queen led a simple and 
homely life, but the effect of it was weak- 
ened by the careless dissoluteness of their 
eldest son. George IV as a monarch was 
beneath contempt, and William IV, an hon- 
est but undignified sailor, although lawfully 
married, was surrounded by his illegitimate 
children. The Queen and the Prince not 
only exhibited a pattern to every family, but 
they rigorously excluded from any participa- 
tion in the court circle those against whose 
character there could be the faintest breath 
of slander.. The benefit thus wrought has 
been incalculable, and it has been exercised 
in an age when wealth has been rapidly in- 
creasing and when laws of social distinction 
have had a tendency to relax. 

Not only was the Queen the accepted 
standard on which rank and fashion mod- 
eled themselves, but she was the idol of the 
middle classes. This was brought about, in 
a great degree, by her unaffected and broad- 
minded piety, which could reverence the 
Church of England in England and the 
Church of Scotland in Scotland, and give 
Gordon’s Bible an honored place among the 
treasures of Windsor Castle. But it was 
greatly influenced by her care for all her 
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servants, her personal knowledge of them 
and their affairs, her sympathy with every- 
thing that might affect their joys and sor- 
rows. The notes which accompany the 
Queen’s books are full of little biographies 
of her domestics. She would dance at their 
weddings, or sit by their bedsides when they 
were ill. At Osborne every Christmas-tide 
saw a huge Christmas tree lighted and 
decorated for the servants. The branches 
were laden with presents destined for the 
highest and the humblest, and each of these 
had been chosen by the Queen herself, and 
was presented to the recipients by her own 
royal hands. 

The Queen spent so many of her widowed 
years in retirement that the burden of social 
duties which attach to the crown was per- 
formed by the present King as Prince of 
Wales. By no one could they have been 
more admirably executed. It has often been 
asserted that the Prince more than once 
desired to take a more active part in prac- 
tical politics, but that the leading statesmen 
on both sides always discouraged this am- 
bition. The question of the marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister is, if I remember 
rightly, the only discussion in which the 
Prince actively intervened in the House of 
Lords, and the Commission for the Housing 
of the Poor was the only one on which he 
sat. This abstinence, whether voluntary or 
enforced, gave emphasis to thesocial influence 
which he always exercised on the largest 
scale. He had, of course, his own friends, 
“the Prince’s set,” and his own club, the 
Marlborough, to which no one was ad- 
mitted unless his candidature was approved 
by his Royal Highness. But his exuberant 
vitality, his goodness of heart, and his de- 
votion to the welfare of his country, have 
always led him to take an interest in every 
department of national life. 

Nor was this a passive or mechanical in- 
terest. There is probably no one in England 
who has played an important part in any 
department of affairs who has not been 
brought into personal relations with the 
Prince, and has not felt that something like 
a tie of friendship existed between them. 
This would be amply shown if it were pos- 
sible to give a list of the Prince’s engage- 
ments for a single week. Such a list could 
indeed be compiled with tolerable exactness 
from the columns of the daily press. We 
will mention a few items taken from the 
crowded days of a London season, full, we 
may imagine, of private engagements which 
cannot be recorded. He presides at the 
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standing committee of the trustees of the 
British Museum; goes to a garden-party 
given at Hatfield House, the residence of 
Lord Salisbury, where he stays over the 
Sunday; on the same day a number of royal- 
ties pay him public visits, and some rising 
musicians play before him and the Princess. 
He visits the Fine Art Gallery, and inspects 
the work of Benjamin Constant, the great 
French painter. He journeys to a country 
house which he has hired for the Ascot 
races, but returns in the evening to hear 
“Faust” at Covent Garden. He visits the 
Royal Agricultural Show at Maidstone,— 
one may be sure no perfunctory or formal 


inspection,—and is chosen president of the 


society. He presides at the regimental din- 
ner of the Gordon Highlanders, inspects a 
collection of water-color drawings, and then 
travels to Cambridge to stay at Trinity 
Lodge and to dine at the annual commemo- 
ration with the contemporaries of his college 
career. He lays the foundation-stone of 
the savings-bank at Kensington and of the 
Royal School of Art Needlework. He pre- 
sides at a meeting of the governors of 
Wellington College, attends a review at 
Aldershot, and then leaves town for his 
racing-stable at Newmarket. 

The King’s interest in the stage, and the 
influence he has had in raising the social 
position of actors and actresses, the more 
distinguished of whom are invited to all 
court functions, is well known. Very marked 
and very successful have been his efforts to 
develop and enhance the study of classical 
music in England. The Royal College of 
Music, of which he is acting president, owes 
its foundation and the continuance of its 
success to him. Every year he presides at 
Marlborough House over the annual meeting 
of the council, and also over the meeting of 
the delegates who represent the college and 
the academy in different parts of the empire. 
Each new delegate is personally presented 
to him, and pains are taken to show that de- 
votion to the management of musical art is 
considered by him as a personal service to 
himself. In this manner the example of the 
sovereign is spread through the community, 
and every one is stimulated to exhibit that 
public spirit and readiness to assume unre- 
munerated burdens which are _ initiated 
ry the pattern set by the highest in the 
and. 

The British School at Athens, sister to 
the similar school established by American 
enterprise, owes its initiation to him. It was 
founded at a meeting of some forty persons 
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held at Marlborough House, where all the 
“illustrations ” of the kingdom were brought 
together, and all the antagonisms. It would 
have been impossible to have collected else- 
where within the walls of a single room a 
more distinguished body of men, as their 
differences would probably have prevented 
them from meeting. Lord Dufferin collected 
the autographs ef those present for his little 
daughter, and the document must indeed be 
valuable. The tact with which the Prince 
presided over the motley group of celebrities 
was most noticeable. Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir Stafford Northcote, the Duke 
of Devonshire, were all pressed into the ser- 
vice of speaking, and the result was worthy 
of the effort. 

The position of the Prince of Wales en- 
abled him to extend hospitality to many per- 
sons of all complexions whom the strict rule 
of court traditions might have excluded, 
and unless some means can be found for 
supplying the gap under his reign, the loss 
will be severely felt. Of the dinners at Marl- 
borough House, and of the visits to Sand- 
ringham, no published record exists, but no 
one can live in London society without know- 
ing how widely and beneficially these agencies 
have been used to reward every merit and 
to bring together every form of patriotic 
endeavor. 

The lists of guests invited to the Marl- 
borough House garden-parties are commu- 
nicated to the papers, and the study of them 
will show how little has escaped the atten- 
tion of the royal host. Fifteen years ago the 
guests would be confined to about two thou- 
sand, a number easily accommodated; but 
the garden-party which preceded the Duke of 
York’s wedding comprised six thousand, a 
crowd so inconvenient that the experience 
has not been repeated. The gardens of 
Buckingham Palace, which will now be avail- 
able, will hold this assembly, or even one of 
more ample dimensions. 

The Princess received her guests. The 
gardens were bright with marquees, and a 
long buffet, loaded with every luxury, 
stretched along the side of the house. There 
were at least two military bands, and some- 
times an additional attraction, such as a 
company of Russian singers. Perhaps the 
Shah of Persia was present, or the German 
Emperor and his wife. At last the Queen 
arrived and passed to the little tent prepared 
for her. In earlier days she leaned on the 
arm of the Prince as she passed through two 
rows of guests drawn up to welcome her. 
There could be no pleasanter sight than this 
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—the aged lady beaming with benevolence 
and sweetness, sustained by the affectionate 
arm of her stalwart son. 

The hours passed happily away in the con- 
verse with many friends and the unre- 
strained strolling through the beautiful 
grounds. No burden was imposed upon the 
throng beyond that of forming a lane when 
royalty approached, and the removal of the 
hat. All grades of men were brought to- 
gether. The flower of the British aristocracy 
and the smartest members of London society 
met on equal terms with the heads of the 
church, the bar, the universities, the civil ser- 
vice, art, literature, medicine, the press, and 
the stage. Those who were wise went early 
and stayed late, and no one was heard to say 
that he had not.enjoyed his afternoon. It 
is difficult for any one not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the mechanism of English 
social life to estimate the amount of good 
wrought by these gatherings—the acknow- 
ledgment of eminence and public spirit, the 
disregard of jealousy and narrow-minded- 
ness, the healthy national enthusiasm which 
inspired the mass. The feelings thus engen- 
dered, besides the devotion to the royal 
hosts and to the crown as the summit of 
social life, were, far more, the pride in and 
the enthusiasm for a common country. 

The younger members of the royal family 
have followed conscientiously in the steps 
marked out by their mother and their eldest 
brother. We have said nothing about the 
present Queen, because she is beyond all 
praise as a pattern of womanhood, a wife, a 
mother, and a sovereign. The Duke of Con- 
naught has led the life of a hard-working 
soldier, exposed to all the dangers and hard- 
ships of his profession in India, in Egypt, 
and in command at home. The Duke of 
Edinburgh was esteemed as a first-rate sailor 
by those who were most competent to judge, 
while his Russian consort left memories of 
maternal kindness among the officers of the 
fleet that he commanded. Princess Christian 
has always lived at Windsor, and her name 
is a household word in that neighborhood for 
good works and for unobtrusive hospitality. 
She has given much of her thoughts to the 
higher education of women. She has founded 
and fostered colleges for this purpose, and 
when, many years ago, lectures for women 
were first established at Windsor, she not 
only assisted them, but attended them her- 
self. She is also devoted to music, and has 
given special encouragement to the develop- 
ment of tapestry and art needlework. Fur- 
ther, the modern progress of nursing, which 
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has become a fine art for the combating of 
disease and for the relief of suffering, is 
greatly due to her efforts, and perhaps in a 
larger measure to those of the present 
Queen. Her life has been cheered by the 
gradual growth of a family of children 
worthy of her, though saddened by the death 
of her eldest son in South Africa. It is said 
that no loss was more bitterly felt by the 
Queen than this, and that the bereavement 
of her favorite grandson, simple, manly, and 
devoted as he was, dealt the fatal blow which 
brought on her final illness. 

Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, is 
one of the leaders of all that is intellectual 
and artistic in London society. Perhaps the 
most literary mind of the family was pos- 
sessed by the Duke of Albany, who closed a 
life of suffering by an early death. Had he 
lived, his tastes would have led him to cul- 
tivate the friendship of poets and men of 
letters, and have attached them more closely 
to the crown. 

We hope that we have said enough within 
the limits at our disposal to show that the 
royal family is an integral part of the 
life of England; that they spend their time 
in a round of public duties which would 
exhaust persons not accustomed to them 


from their youth up; that they do this in 
no mechanical or perfunctory way, but with 
their whole heart and soul, responding to 
every emotion of the people over whom they 
are set, and forming personal ties with all 
who assist them in their efforts, or appear 
to them to deserve encouragement for 


their devotion to noble ends. The example 
given by the Queen and the Prince Con- 
sort has been worked out fully by their 
descendants. 

We are apt to underrate the amount of 
ability needed for the successful carrying out 
of this idea of life and duty. Mme. Mére 
once said to her son Napoleon that he be- 
longed to a family of distinguished talents. 
“You, of course,” she remarked, “are alto- 
gether extraordinary, but your brothers are 
kings of no common caliber and are far 
superior to the average occupants of a 
throne.” Something of this praise may be 
given to the royal family of England, espe- 
cially if we include the eldest sister, the Em- 
press Frederick of Germany. Nor is there 
any fear lest the tradition should die out. 
The Duchess of Cornwall, the worthy daugh- 
ter of a distinguished mother, whose sweet- 
ness, generosity, and bright intelligence won 
the hearts of all who were admitted to her 
friendship, bids fair to carry out the inherited 
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ideal of the family, and to impress it upon 
her children. Without entering into the 
question whether a monarchy or a republic 
is the better form of government, we may 
say that England enjoys a dynasty which 
combines the maximum of advantage with 
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the minimum of inconvenience, and that 
kingship, as we know it, while presenting 
the firmness and the concentration of a 
monarchy, allows full scope for the energies 
of an ever-changing and ever-advancing 
democracy. 


THE FAMILY LARAMIE. 


BY WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND, 
Author of “The Habitant ” and “Johnnie Courteau.” 


| SSH! look at ba-bee on de leetle blue chair! 
W’at you t’ink he’s tryin’ to do? 

Wit’ pole on de han’ lak de lumberman, 
A-shovin’ along canoe. . 

Dere ’s purty strong current behin’ de stove 
W’ere it ’s passin’ de chimley-stone; 

But he ’ll come roun’ yet if he don’t upset, 
So long he was lef’ alone. 


Dat ’s way ev’ry boy on de house begin 

. No sooner he ’s twelve mont’ ole. 

He ’Il play canoe up an’ down de Soo 
An’ paddle an’ push de pole, 

Den haul de log all about de place 
Till dey ’re fillin’ up mos’ de room, 

An’ say it’s all right, for de storm las’ night 
Was carry away de boom! 





Mebbe you see heem, de young loon bird, 
Wit’ half of de shell hangin’ on, 
Tak’ hees firse slide to de waterside, 
“An’ off on de lake he ’s gone! 
Out of-de cradle dey ’re goin’ sam’ way 
On reever an’ lake an’ sea; 
For born to de trade, dat ’s how dey ’re made, 
De familee Laramie! 


An’ de reever she ’s lyin’ so handy dere 
On de foot of de hill below, 

Dancin’ along an’ singin’ de song 
As away to de sea she go. 

No wonder I never can lak her song, 
For soon it is comin’ w’en 

Dey ’ll lissen de call, leetle Pierre an’ Paul, 
An’ were will de moder be den? 


She ’ll sit by de shore w’en de evening ’s come, 

An’ spik to de reever too: 
“O reever, you know how dey love you so 

Since ever dey ’re seein’ you. 

For sake of dat love, bring de leetle boy home 
Once more to de moder’s knee.” 

An’ she ’ll answer dé prayer I ’m makin’ dere, 
An’ back dey ’ll come safe to me. 
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THE ORGANIZED INSTRUMENTS FOR THE CREATION AND PRESERVATION OF 
BEAUTY IN PUBLIC PLACES. 


BY SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


WITH PICTURES BY JULES GUERIN. 


29 HE wide-spread and growing in- 

% terest in the development of civic 

4g beauty, in both its rural and its 
s urban aspects, is shown in the nu- 
merous and varied instrumentalities now ex- 
isting for such ends. This fact is full of 
promise; the country is manifestly at the 
dawn of a great civic awakening. Never be- 
fore has there been such a general sense of 
the value of beauty in the life of a people; 
never before has there been such organiza- 
tion to that end. We may therefore with 
confidence look for a splendid fruitage from 
these efforts. 


In the first place, at the foundation of the 
movement, we have the local improvement 


associations. These represent the organ- 
ized voluntary effort that gives shape and 
strength to the impulse of individual initia- 
tive. On the other hand, embodying organ- 
ized public activities, we have the park com- 
missions of cities and towns, and in certain 
great cities, as in Boston and New York, art 
commissions to safeguard the functions of 
public adornment. Then in various leading 
cities there are active municipal art associa- 
tions engaged in the promotion of civic em- 
bellishment. Foremost among such bodies 
stands the Fairmount Park Art Association 
of Philadelphia, which has expended many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in the beau- 
tifying of that city’s parks and squares with 
monuments and sculpture of the highest 
class. Again, in various cities, public works 
of the kind are promoted and kept in right 
directions by the activity and vigilance of 
various voluntary organizations: municipal 
leagues, civic clubs, park and playground 
associations, etc. Bodies like these do in- 
valuable service in organizing and influen- 
cing public sentiment to insist upon needed 
undertakings and to protect the public 
against encroachments upon and perver- 


sions of what has been achieved, so often 
threatened by selfish interests or by political 
corruption. Central Park in New York and 
the historic Common in Boston have been 
repeatedly saved from spoliation by timely 
efforts on the part of such associations. 

As an instance of the enormous value of 
creative work set on foot in such ways may 
be cited a remarkable sequence of activities 
that have been centered in Boston. A strong 
organization of lovers of nature, of sylvan 
ramblings, and of mountain exploration, the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, responding to 
the pregnant suggestion of an individual 
member, instituted a movement for the 
preservation of beautiful and historic places 
that resulted in the organization of the 
Massachusetts Trustees of Public Reserva- 
tions. If there is a beautiful or historic spot 
anywhere in Massachusetts that people may 
be interested in preserving for public enjoy- 
ment, it may be placed in the hands of this 
corporation for safe-keeping and proper ad- 
ministration, provided the necessary funds 
for maintenance accompany the gift. Nu- 
merous embodiments of beautiful natural 
scenery have in this way already been pre- 
served for the perpetual enjoyment of the 
public. 

Moreover, the example thus set was acted 
upon in England by the organization of a 
similar society which has done like service 
in preserving historic old buildings and beau- 
tiful spots in various parts of that country. 
Then this was soon followed by the organi- 
zation, primarily for New York State, of a 
like association, which has grown into a body 
of national scope under the name of the 
American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society, which, besides acting as a public 
trustee for the administration of property 
of picturesque or historic interest, serves 
State or municipal governments as a cus- 
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todian of public property set apart for scenic 
or historic purposes. A great value of this 
latter activity is that the society is entirely 
removed from the danger of political in- 
terference in the discharge of its duties. 
Another object of this society is to promote 
the beautification of cities and villages by 
the adornment of their open spaces and 
thoroughfares, the creation of new parks 
where desirable, the erection of historical 
memorials, and the bestowal of significant 
and appropriate names upon new thor- 
oughfares, bridges, parks, reservoirs, and 
buildings. The society also conducts an 
educational propaganda through free lec- 
tures, correspondence, and the distribution 
of literature. Its record of work accom- 
plished includes the purchase by New York 
State, at its instance, of thirty-three acres 
of the battle-field of Stony Point on the 
Hudson, committed to the custody of the 
society with an appropriation for its improve- 
ment; the purchase by the State of a tract 
of about thirty-five acres at the head of 
Lake George, the scene of notable events in 
the French and Indian and Revolutionary 
wars, and the principal scene for Cooper’s 
novel “The Last of the Mohicans”; causing 
the creation of the Interstate Park Commis- 
sion for the preservation of the Palisades, 
with an appropriation of four hundred thou- 
sand dollars from the State of New York 
and fifty thousand dollars from the State of 
New Jersey to realize that purpose; inducing 
the embellishment of the surroundings of the 
ancient church in Salem, New York; and 
securing the purchase by the city of New 
York of the fine old colonial mansion where 
Washington lived in 1776. The society, has 
also been active in the steps for preserving 
such historic monuments in New York city 
as Fraunces’ Tavern, the home of Alexander 
Hamilton, and the cottage of Edgar Allan 
Poe, the Phillipse Manor Hall in Yonkers, 
the mansion of Sir. William Johnson in Johns- 
town, and the ruins of the forts at Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga. A feature of the 
society is the organization of a Women’s 
Auxiliary, which has performed effective 
service. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club also en- 
larged its functions to include the holding 
in trust, for public enjoyment, of property 
of scenic or scientific interest, and to these 
ends it has acquired certain important spots 
in the mountains of New Hampshire. Strange 
to say, the New Hampshire legislature re- 
cently refused to exempt from taxation 
property so held by the club for the public 
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benefit, although the State would be poverty- 
stricken but for the money annually ex- 
pended there by summer visitors attracted 
by the beauty of the scenery which its gov- 
ernment has always perversely neglected to 
protect. It should be mentioned that, like 
the American Society in New York, the 
Massachusetts Trustees of Public Reserva- 
tions act in an advisory capacity for the 
State government, and, in consequence of 
their report made to the legislature, the 
historic Province Lands, covering four thou- 
sand acres at Provincetown, on Cape Cod, 
have been taken in hand for improvement as 
a public forest to avert destruction by ad- 
vancing sand-dunes, and the consequent 
threatened ruin of the important harbor. 
Again, in response to individual sugges- 
tion, the Trustees of Public Reservations, 
seeing the need of some public instrumental- 
ity for securing, for public use and enjoy- 
ment, the reservation of important features 
in the landscape about Boston, set on foot 
a movement which resulted in the organiza- 
tion of the various Greater Boston munici- 
palities into a metropolitan parks district, 
under a commission which, in the course of 
the last eight years, with the greatest effi- 
ciency, has expended over twelve million 
dollars in the development of an already 
world-famous system of metropolitan parks. 
This system embraces many thousand acres 
of magnificent woodland, picturesque spots 
of rare beauty, many miles of ocean shore, 
the banks of three rivers, and the mar- 
gins of beautiful lakes, as well as a series 
of parkways that unite all these varied fea- 
tures in a recreative network which has 
given permanent shape to the development 
of the New England metropolis along artistic 
and truly economic lines of civic growth. 
This magnificent object-lesson in consis- 
tent metropolitan development has exerted 
great influence elsewhere. It has caused the 
consideration of coherent schemes of im- 
provement for various other American cities. 
The first practical outcome was the adoption 
in New Jersey of the Essex County park 
scheme for the comprehensive improvement 
of Greater Newark along similar lines, with 
important parks and connecting parkways in 
that city and the adjacent municipalities in 
the same county. Responding to the same 
example, the City Parks Association of Phil- 
adelphia has recently taken steps toward 
instituting a similar work for that city. The 
City Parks Association has been of invalu- 
able public service in securing the establish- 
ment and improvement of numerous small 

















with the exhibition of the plans submitted 
was one of plans and photographs of notable 
formal squares and gardens in various parts 
of the world. 

It is largely owing to the influence of the 
American Institute of Architects that the 
project for the comprehensive improvement 
of the city of Washington by a scheme of 
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for February and March) will be adopted 
and carried out. 

It is only a few years since Mr. Frederick 
Law Olmsted remarked to the writer, in dis- 
cussing the great projects for civic improve- 
ment recently taken in hand, that, in view 
of the opportunities for the preservation of 
natural features of scenic beauty lost by the 
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A MANUFACTURING PLANT, WITH TREES ARRANGED FOR PICTURESQUE EFFECT. 


parks and parkways, with proper provision for 
monumental architecture as represented by 
new public buildings, has been entered upon 
by the appointment of a professional com- 
mission of the highest artistic character to 
study and report upon the subject. Condi- 
tions now seem so favorable to the public 
appreciation and approval of a great work of 
the kind—especially when it relates to the 
city in the greatness and beauty of which all 
patriotic Americans take a natural pride— 
that there is good reason for confidence that 
the scheme (as described in THE CENTURY 


growth of great cities, it seemed a pity they 
could not have been undertaken fifty years 
sooner; but then, on the other hand, they 
were now taken up so much more compre- 
hendingly and understandingly, and public 
appreciation of their value had so developed, 
that, after all, it seemed better that the 
work should have been delayed to the pres- 
ent time. 

This scheme for the artistic development 
of Washington is one of the outcomes of the 
wise step taken bythe Institute of Architects 
in selecting, a number of years ago, the na- 
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tional capital as the permanent gathering- 
place for its annual conventions. It has thus 
gradually been able to make its influence felt 
in a national way by coming into contact with 
leading men from all parts of the country. 
The first great fruit of this step was the 
enactment of the law, after some years of 
persistent agitation, that changed the admin- 
istration of the important office of the super- 
vising architect of the Treasury Department 
from that of a “national plan-factory” to one 
which has resulted in the present system, 
whereby the best architectural talent of the 
country has a fair chance to be employed in 
the design and erection of monumental na- 
tional buildings in all parts of the United 
States. The system has already resulted 
in the building of a noble edifice like the 
Mint at Philadelphia, and in the designing of 
structures like the new post-office now under 
construction at Chicago and the new custom- 
house building at New York. If it could 
only efface certain examples of massive un- 
gainliness that represent the youth of the 
office, like the post-offices at New York and 
Boston! 

There is room for the continuation of the 
same propaganda in bringing the structural 
work of the other great departments of the 
national government—work that has always 
been regarded as primarily of an engineering 
nature—under like architectural supervision. 
In the designing of lighthouses, for instance, 
there are beautiful architectural opportuni- 
ties that are wholly lost sight of under pres- 
ent conditions. The War Department, aside 
from its fortification work, always has on 
hand extensive building operations that 
would be more suitably carried out under 
architectural supervision, as, for instance, 
the construction of barracks, which thus 
would tend to be less stereotyped in char- 
acter, and better adapted to conditions of 
locality and climate. A national bureau of 
architecture, to take in charge all public 
building operations for the government, 
would doubtless meet the case. 

Another architectural body has done effec- 
tive work of a national character. It was 
the Architectural League of America that 
prevented, by timely agitation, the adoption 
of a plan for the enlargement of the White 
House that would have sadly marred the 
tasteful original design of the Executive 
Mansion. The league is also paying partic- 
ular attention to municipal improvement. 


1 The Public Art League of the United States is a 
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It has a standing committee on the subject, 
and the discussion of the reports on what 
has been done in this direction constitutes a 
regular and important feature of the annual 
conventions. One of the members of this 
committee, Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson, 
is the author of a valuable book on the sub- 
ject, recently published. It is called “The 
Improvement of Towns and Cities; or, The 
Practical Basis of Civic Esthetics.” The local 
Architectural Leagues, responsive to the 
spirit that thus actuates the federative body, 
are showing a disposition to enter heartily 
into the work of civic improvement by advo- 
cating desirable municipal projects—even 
taking the initiative in bringing them for- 
ward—and opposing detrimental proposi- 
tions. The value of having bodies like these, 
composed of men of artistic sympathies and 
with a goodly proportion of talent in their 
ranks, participate actively in work of the 
sort, gives high promise to the future.’ 
Another national body, the American Park 
and Outdoor Art Association, has likewise 
entered the field of civic improvement 
through the organization of a Women’s Aux- 
iliary for that express purpose. The associa- 
tion has a large proportion of artist members 
in the persons of landscape architects, to- 
gether with others professionally or officially 
interested in outdoor art, such as park super- 
intendents, park commissioners, engineers 
specially connected with park work, etc. 
The proceedings of the association are there- 
fore of particular value in their bearing upon 
all questions relating to the designing, con- 
struction, and care of parks and other public 
grounds, and also of private grounds, to- 
gether with the suitable embellishment of 
such grounds with architectural, monu- 
mental, or decorative works. The annual 
reports of the association, containing the 
papers read at the convention, often ap- 
propriately illustrated, together with the 
records of discussions, already form highly 
important contributions to the literature of 
the subject. The fact that the women take 
a particular interest in the surroundings of 
the home, and that probably a large propor- 
tion of the flower-gardens about our houses 
would not exist but for the care taken of 
them by the women of the family, gives 
promise of practical service to this idea of 
a Women’s Auxiliary; for it is felt that the 
interest and pride that women take in their 
own home surroundings can easily be ex- 


society organized for the purpose of establishing a 


national art commission, and pending this establishment it uses all possible influence for the improvement 


of art conditions at the national capital. 


























tended to include a like pride and interest 
in the appearance of the community as a 
whole, of which their homes are the units. 
It is therefore suggested that local societies 
—either women’s clubs, or improvement 


BARTRAM’S HOUSE AND GARDENS, THE FIRST 
PHILADELPHIA BY THE INFLUENCE 


associations when the latter are, as is not 
infrequently the case, composed wholly of 
women, or perhaps have departments con- 
trolled by women—may with advantage be- 
come identified with the work of the Park and 
Outdoor Art Association by having one of 
their officers—say the president or secretary 
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—become a member of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary. In this way the reports of the associa- 
tion, with information of special value in 
relation to work of local improvement, would 
be at the service of the local society. More- 


BOTANICAL GARDEN IN AMERICA, SAVED TO 
OF THE CITY PARKS ASSOCIATION. 


over, any specific information bearing upon 
a particular problem in hand could be ob- 
tained from the auxiliary. For instance, 
advice as to the proper way to beautify the 
surroundings of houses in a village might 
thus be obtained. 

The suggestions made by the secretary of 
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GOVERNOR HUTCHINSON’S FIELD, MILTON, MASS. 


This tield was set apart by Governor Hutchinson for public use, so that the people of the village could 
always have an unobstructed view of the Neponset valley. 


the Park and Outdoor Art Association, Mr. 

Warren H. Manning, when its Women’s Aux- 

iliary was organized, are of particular value 

in this connection. Mr. Manning showed 

how it might be possible to secure as gifts 
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to a town or to an organization such attrac- 
tive elements of landscape as a bluff, a shore, 
or an elevated spot, which may be upon land 
of little or no commercial value, but which, 
improved, would add greatly to the impor- 

















tance of the locality. He pointed out the 
desirability of adding to the charm of a com- 
munity by giving attractive surroundings to 
railway-stations, and indicated the value of 
better architecture and of attractively and 
consistently arranged grounds for school- 
buildings. As to the surroundings of homes, 
Mr. Manning put a few simple questions 
which, if properly answered, would make a 
vast difference in the enhancement of do- 
mestic taste. He asked: “Have they cor- 
rectly grouped shrubs and flowers about the 
base of dwellings, or are the vines properly 
trained upon them? Are not the lawns bare, 
or spotted with single plants, instead of being 
framed in with masses of foliage? Are not 
the yards in the rear exposed to the gaze of 
every passer-by? Is there an artistically 
planted garden, with flowers blooming the 
entire season, or only one or more pie-shaped 
beds with a few tender plants which will 
exhibit discolored foliage in the late sum- 
mer?” 

Other points upon which Mr. Manning 
dwelt were the surrounding of business 
and manufacturing places with trees and 
shrubs; good art and suitable locations for 
public memorials; the importance of under- 
standing the kind of trees and shrubs that 
grow best in the soil of a locality; and the 
desirability of organized effort for the cor- 
rection of abuses in public advertising. 

In its few years of existence the League 
for Social Service has made a strong impres- 
sion with its comprehensive work for social 
and industrial betterment. The league, 
which has its headquarters in New York 
city, is an organization of national scope. 
Among its activities it includes the encour- 
agement of village improvement. To that 
end it has issued an admirable leaflet on the 
subject, setting forth the advantages and 
scope of such work, and giving a draft for 
a suggested constitution for a village im- 
provement society. It is concisely pointed 
out how work of the kind promotes the gen- 
eral health and lowers the death-rate of a 
place, because cleanliness is sanitary; how 
beauty, thus encouraged, has an elevating 
and refining effect; how beauty, likewise, has 
market value, its encouragement in a com- 
munity tending to bring prosperity; how 
such work cultivates public spirit and in- 
spires generous benefactions, stimulates pub- 
lic foresight, and cultivates kindly interest 
among neighbors. In encouraging such 
work the league gives the advantage of its 
exceptional facilities in the shape of collec- 
tions of lantern-slides, photographs, models 
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and plans, charts and maps, as well as its 
lecture-bureau service. 

Where there is a will for civic improve- 
ment, with all these means at hand, it cer- 
tainly, therefore, ought not to be difficult to 
find the way to carry it into effect. Suppose 
an active-minded and public-spirited person 
in some village is impressed with the desira- 
bility of carrying out such a work there. 
There is probably a women’s club, which 
might be induced to organize a local im- 
provement section, to codperate, perhaps, 
with an improvement society, when estab- 
lished. Then, by joining the Women’s Auxil- 
iary of the American Park and Outdoor Art 
Association, the experience and accumulated 
information of that organization could easily 
be made available, and by communicating 
with the League for Social Service the best 
way to organize an improvement society 
could be ascertained. Another slight expen- 
diture for membership in that body would 
make it possible to interest the public and 
give a good idea of possible results by ob- 
taining the use of the league’s rich collec- 
tion of lantern-slides and other illustrative 
material. If it is desired to give to the public 
some beautiful or picturesque spot for a 
pleasure-ground, or a piece of property to be 
improved and cared for as a local park, play- 
ground, or public garden, should the local 
authorities either decline to assume charge 
or be deemed of a character undesirable for 
a responsibility of the kind, or should there 
be no local improvement society to take 
charge, then the property might be given 
into the keeping of the Trustees of Public 
Reservations, should it happen to be in Mas- 
sachusetts. If anywhere else in New Eng- 
land, the Appalachian Mountain Club would 
probably be willing to undertake the trust. 
Or, under like conditions, the American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society of 
New York would doubtless perform the office 
for any place in the country at large. It 
might be considered that, to take advantage 
of such instrumentalities, located perhaps 
hundreds or thousands of miles away, would 
be to place administrative control in hands 
too remote to deal properly with the specific 
requirements of the case. It is, however, the 
practice of these organizations, upon accept- 
ing a given property in trust,—the gift ne- 
cessarily accompanied by funds sufficient 
to assure proper care and maintenance, —to 
place it in charge of some suitable agent on 
the spot. In this way local conditions are 
easily met. 

Local improvement societies may properly 
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have charge not only of public grounds se- 
cured by their own effort or purchased ex- 
pressly to be given into their hands: it may 
often be the case that such grounds belong- 


ing to a village, town, or city in its municipal 


capacity can best be cared for by such 
organizations. Formed expressly for work 
of the kind, the management of an improve- 
ment society might possibly have a better 
appreciation of the conditions of tasteful 
design and adaptation to public needs than 
would the persons who might be designated 
by public authority for the purpose. In 
Massachusetts this fact is recognized by law. 
The enactment to that end provides that in 
any county, city, or town ten or more per- 
sons associated to encourage agriculture 
or horticulture, or for improving and orna- 
menting the streets and public squares of 
any city or town by planting and cultivating 
ornamental trees therein, may become incor- 
porated, and may be intrusted by any town 
with the care and improvement of its public 
grounds and of such open spaces in its high- 
ways as are not needed for public travel. 
Among the Massachusetts towns which, 
under this law, have given public grounds 
into the management of village improve- 
ment or park associations are Amherst,— 
whose beautiful old Common of ten acres is 
thus cared for,— Belchertown, Bernardston, 
Chelmsford, Huntington, Lenox, Lunenburg, 
Petersham, and Tewksbury. In that part 
of the city of Northampton called Florence 
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three public grounds, owned by the munici- 
pality, are in charge of the local improve- 
ment association; and in Fairhaven the 
Fort Phenix property, belonging to the 
United States government, is intrusted to 
the Fairhaven Improvement Association for 
management as a public resort. 

There is also in Massachusetts an instance 
of a unique function exercised by a local 
improvement association in the shape of the 
trusteeship of a publicly owned hotel. It 
happened very recently that a wealthy Bos- 
ton merchant, Mr. Moses Richardson, a na- 
tive of the beautiful hill town of Templeton, 
in the central portion of the State, expressed 
to some prominent citizens of the place his 
desire to do something for the good of the 
town where he had had his start in life. The 
town was already fortunate in the possession 
of a fine public library, and his friends repre- 
sented that the greatest need of the place 
was a good hotel to accommodate the sum- 
mer visitors whom the beautiful scenery of 
the region would naturally attract were the 
right kind of accommodations existing. Mr. 
Richardson therefore decided to build a fine 
hotel and give it to the town. The result 
was the Templeton Inn, an ideally pictur- 
esque and artistic hostelry, with charming 
surroundings and an interior of quiet ele- 
gance. Since the town itself could not very 
well go into the hotel business, the property 
was given in trust into the hands of the 
Village Improvement Society, which, by 
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special legislative enactment, was authorized 
to hold estate of corresponding value free of 
taxation. 

The various instrumentalities for civic im- 
provement heretofore enumerated appear to 
cover the ground remarkably well. So far 
as office or functions are concerned, little 
more seems needed. It remains only to make 
them as numerous as may be desired, and 
to give them plenty of work to do. And 
there is certainly plenty of work needed to 
be done. One thing, however, may be sug- 
gested. In villages and in cities of ordinary 
size local improvement associations can prob- 
ably occupy the entire field very effectively. 
In the great cities something more is yet 
needed. In such centers there may be or- 
ganizations instituted for various special 
forms of civic utility and for the promotion 
of beauty and good taste among the public. 
But while each may have its own particular 
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province, there are certain things that can 
best be done by united endeavor. It is here 
that the federation idea finds admirable ap- 
plication—a principle under which many 
good results have been achieved in recent 
years. Therefore all these organizations can 
vastly increase their capacity for public use- 
fulness through the formation of a central 
or federated body in which each shall be 
represented. Then, when there is any im- 
portant movement for civic improvement to 
be promoted, when some noble object is to 
be attained or some threatened harm needs 
to be averted, there would exist a strong 
central organization, whose business it would 
be to forward the work. In this way the 
united strength of each interest, sympathetic 
though separate, could be brought to bear 
in the strongest possible manner, backed as 
it would be by the influences behind each 
organization. 


FIRDUSI. 


BY CONSTANTINA E. BROOKS. 


HE Sultan Mahmud, ’mid his courtly throng 
At Ghazni, struck his forehead with his hand: 
“It grieves me that I did the poet wrong, 
Firdusi, glory of the Persian land. 


“'T is not too late; go load the caravan 
With bags of gold, and stuffs, and precious things, 
And seek the exile. Say to the old man 
I honor him above all earthly kings.” 


The loaded. camels toiled o’er hill and plain, 
And came to Tus, the city at the north. 
There at the gate they met a funeral train— 

The mourners bearing the dead poet forth. 


Vou. LXIV.—31. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A WIFE. 
BY MARY ADAMS. 


PART THREE. 


November the third. 
JHERE is no doubt about it that 
| happiness is an occupation. When 
2? I see how long it is since I have 
Se) added anything worth adding to 
the Accepted Manuscript, and when I try to 
define to myself what it is that gives me such 
a sense of being busy all the time, I find that 
it is scarcely more than the existence of joy. 
What I have lost is the leisure of loneliness; 
what I have gained is the avocation of love. 
They teach us that only in heaven can 
we expect to know happiness. It is not 
true! I summon mine—a singing witness in 
the courts of life. I fling down the glove of 
joy, a challenge to such dismal doctrine. 
There are whole weeks when I live in poems, 


I breathe in song. There are entire days 
when I float in color, and seem to be set free 
in space, as a bird is, knowing the earth 
and loving it, but citizen of the skies and 
homing to them. I fall asleep as if I were 
a sunset, and I wake as if I were a sunrise, 
so near am I to Nature, so much a part of 


her beatitude. Nature is joy—I perceive 
that now. I used to think she was duty. 
How wonderful it is to live in harmony with 
her, out of sheer joyousness—not conscript, 
but volunteer within her mighty and beauti- 
ful forces! 

I am always reading new chapters in the 
Story Without an End. Every day I turn a 
fresh page in the book of love. I did not 
think that it would be so absorbing. Really, 
it has plot. For, what is the plot of inci- 
dent beside that of feeling? A tame affair, 
as thoroughly displaced as a piece of sen- 
sational fiction by the great drama of the 
gospels. 

Dana and I have been reading the New 
Testament together on Sunday evenings. He 
said yesterday: “What a complete situa- 
tion!” From a histrionic point of view he 
thinks the life of Christ the most tremen- 
dous and well-balanced plot ever conceived. 
He admitted that he had forgotten how fine 
it was. 
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“Morally fine, at least,” I said. 

“Morally fine, at most; spiritually, if you 
will,” he answered. He spoke quite soberly 
for Dana. He is a very merry person; he 
laughs more easily and more often than I 
do. I am afraid, sometimes, he thinks me 
too strenuous. (He said so one day, but I 
felt so badly that he kissed the word sav- 
agely away.) Heis notatall religious. Why 
does this make me feel as if I ought to be- 
come so? I have never thought much about 
the philosophy of Christianity—I mean as a 
practical matter that had anything in par- 
ticular to do with myself—until lately. 

“You are a sumptuous little pagan,” he 
said to me Saturday. Now, this did not 
please me, as he seemed to expect. It left 
a little dust, like ashes of roses, in my heart. 
I feel as if I had failed him somewhere. 

“I am afraid I am too happy to be re- 
ligious,” I said. 

“Then stay irreligious!” he cried. The 
plea of his lips smothered that spark of 
sacred feeling; and against the argument of 
his arms I cannot reason. 

How fearful is the philosophy of a kiss! 
When I think of poor girls— young, ignorant, 
all woman and all love—I never thought of 
them before except with a kind of bewil- 
dered horror. 

I wonder—to anchor to my thought; see, 
even my thought casts off its moorings as 
well as my feeling; I seem to be adrift on 
all sides of my being—I wonder if it is in 
the nature of suffering to make people in so 
far divine as it is in that of joy to keep them 
altogether human. I begin to see that there 
is a conflict as old as the axis of the world. 
Around its fixed and invisible bar every soul 
of us revolves—so many revolutions to an 
ecstasy, so many to a pang; and the sum and 
nature ofthese revolutions is the sum and 
nature of ourselves. When I am old and 
sad, shall I turn penitent and think about 
heaven? Oh, I am young, I am glad, I am 
beloved, and I love! Earth is enough for 
me, for he is in it. 
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It would be impossible for me to put into 
words the quality of his consideration for 
me. It is something ineffable and not to be 
desecrated by expression. It is my atmo- 
sphere. His treatment of me is the very de- 
voutness of love. I breathe a devotion for 
which any tender woman in the world would 
die. Though I am wife, thus am I goddess, 
for he deifies me. 


But while his soul looks up to mine 
My heart lies at his feet. 


The difference is that now I am willing he 
should know when he has my heart at his 
feet. Once I kept the secret to myself, and 
confided it only to this dumb paper. There 
are some delicate lines in the poem when 
Radha and Krishna were married—the one 
that begins: 


But when the music of her bangles passed the 


porch— 
_ November the seventh. 

Mrs. GRAY talked to me a little last week. 
She said: “My dear, your mother kept your 
father at her feet. She held him there to 
the last breath. I tell you a secret, since 
she cannot. The happiest marriages are 
those where a wife loves her husband less 
than he loves her.” 

“How many such do you know?” I asked 
her, rather hotly, for my cheeks burned. 

She gave me a keen look. 

“You have more knowledge of the world 
than I supposed,” she answered slowly, and 
I thought she sighed. 

“Would you have a woman coquet with 
her husband?” I demanded. “Is marriage 
an intrigue or a sacrament? You don’t 
know my husband!” I cried —proudly, I sup- 
pose, for I was touched a little. 

“There, there! Never mind,” said Mrs. 
Gray, as if I had been a pouting child. She 
began to talk about Robert Hazelton’s wed- 
ding-present. It was a very odd present. 
Nobody quite understands it. It is just a 
gold candlestick made in the shape of a com- 
pass, with the candle set at one side as you 
see them, Dana says, on real compasses. 
Withii? is the needle, a black point upon 
a white enameled dial, pointing to the 
north. I cannot help liking it; it is so like 
Rob. Dana asked me if it were meant to 
convey the fidelity of superfluous affection, 
and I could not help laughing, it was so like 
Dana. Yet, when I had laughed, I was a lit- 
tle sorry. Robert has always thought me a 
much be woman than I am, poor fellow! 
Dana invjted him to dinner once, but he 
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went away early to see some patients. I be- 
lieve he has an excellent practice. I wish he 
would marry Minnie Curtis. 

I am writing somehow pettily this even- 
ing. I don’t know why. My soul seems 
shriveled a little. Dana is dining out with 
some gentlemen: I believe it has something 
to do with politics. It is the first time. I 
would not have believed that I could be so 
ridiculous about it. 1 have devoted myself 
to Father the whole evening, but the more 
devoted I was the worse it grew. 

It seemed to me all the while as if the sky 
were put out, and the earth had stopped, 
and Dana were dead. Then it seemed as if 
there never had been any Dana, and never 
would be or could be. Father was so pleased 
with having me to himself again that it was 
quite touching. He even called Job, and told 
him to stand on his head; and nothing could 
be more pathetic, for Father is not one of 
the dog people. He is polite to Job, for he 
recognizes that Job is a gentleman, too; but 
he has never loved him. On Job’s part it is 
a wholly unrequited attachment. 

But for me, I could have cried all the 
evening. And Job would not stand on his 
head; he has forgotten how. 

He is up here with me now, just as he 
used to be, quite by ourselves. Poor Job! 
He kisses me as if he had not seen me for 
six months—not obtrusively, but with a shy 
rapture of which no being but a dog is capa- 
ble. He does not get used to sleeping in the 
bath-room, but Dana prefers to have him 
there. He says if we cannot have a home to 
ourselves, at least we can have our own 
rooms as he likes them, which is perfectly 
reasonable in Dana. I find he is always rea- 
sonable when he has his preferences con- 
sulted. I hope Job will overcome that air of 
settled melancholy which he wears whenever 
he regards my husband. It cannot be denied 
that he never “meets him with a smile.” 
Sometimes I think this vexes Dana. I used 
to think he loved Job as much as I did. 

Dana is very late. It is more than half- 
past ten. I admit I am rather tired of pet- 
ting Job. This occupation does not seem as 
absorbing as it used to be. I cannot read,— 
I have tried,—but I listen so that I under- 
stand nothing I read. I hear his footsteps 
on the concrete walk, past the electric light 
in the street, whose cool, fair light falls into 
our room and across it when the gas is out. 
(Dana likes that light as much asI do; it 
was a delight to me to find that he under- 
stands the way I have always felt about it.) 

As I sit here alone I hear him and I hear 
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him, but they are not his footsteps at all, 
only the footsteps of my heart. I have seen 
a picture of “Eurydice Listening,”—it was 
Burne-Jones,—and her whole body was 
curved like an ear. It is as if I had become 
an ear—heart and body; I seem to hear with 
my forehead and my hair. . A lifelong invalid 
told me once that she heard with her cheeks. 

It is eleven o’clock. Job barks in his 
dreams of the grasshoppers at Sanchester; 
he has distinctly a grasshopper bark. I 
know politics stay out late nights, but I did 
not know Dana meant to go into politics. 
He told me to go to sleep. Men say such 
singular things to women. 

Job is asleep on my lounging-gown; I 
hate to move him. I did not have a new one, 
for I’m fond of this; but Maggie trimmed it 
up for me very daintily with yards of fresh 
chantilly. Dana likes me in this gown. He 
likes the lace, and he likes the color. He 
says it is the shade of myruby. I think that 
must be Dana this time. 

It was a caller coming away from the 
Curtises’. Perhaps by the time I get into 
the gown, and get my hair brushed and 
braided, and warm my red slippers, and fix 
his candle and all his little things the way 
he likes, he will be here. 

I have put fresh wood on the fire, for it is 
quite a cold night. The blaze springs, as if 
it laughed. Crossing before the pier-glass 
just now, I was half startled at the figure I 
saw there—tall, all that lace and velvet, and 
all that color, and curved a little, like Eu- 
rydice—bent so, just an ear. 

I wonder if Orpheus was in politics? 

The leaping fire flares upon my ruby; deep, 
deep, without a flaw, guardian and glad above 
my wedding-ring. I think a ruby has never 
been quite understood. I see now—of all the 
jewels God created one for women. A ruby 
is the heart of a wife. 

Oh, there! After all! He is striding up 
the avenue. How he swings along! Asif he 
had the world beneath his ringing feet. 

I will not run down. I will make believe 
that I am asleep, or not pleased that he 
was out so late. And when he gets to the 
top of the stairs, and as far as the door— 


“DEAR LOVE: Was I cross with you to-day 
about your golf-stockings? Believe, I did 
not mean to be. I have had a hard headache, 
and the sore throat, ever since we went in 
town to the Grays’ in the storm, and I wore 
the lace dress because you like it; but it was 
pretty thin. And I had darned the stockings 
myself,—I would not leave them to Maggie, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


—and I was so sure I had filled every single 
cavity! What a poor dentist I should make! 
See, I am trying to laugh. But, really, I 
have cried. It is the first time you have ever 
spoken so to me, darling. No woman ever 
forgets the first time that the man she loves 
speaks sharply to her: of that I am sure. 
Everything else would go out of her con- 
sciousness first. © 

“T was so afraid I should cry on the spot, 
and that would have shamed me before you 
and to myself, for I don’t like people to see 
me cry. And I think it was because I tried 
so hard not to cry that I ‘answered back’ 
a little. 

“Dear, lam sorry. I waswrong. Forgive 
me, my own! Love never needs to answer 
back; it is too great to be so small. Silence 
would be the nobler way. It is, I think, the 
stronger weapon. But there need be no 
weapons, God be thanked! between yourself 
and 

“MARNA, your Wife. 


“P.S. I have been all over them—the 
brown ones, and the green, and the gray, 
and the speckly kinds that are so hard to 
find the holes in; I have worked over the 
whole pile for a long while, to be sure there 
are none of those tiny places the barbed-wire 
fence bites between the pattern. I hope you 
will not find me so careless and stupid again. 
I am not much used to mending stockings. 
Maggie has always done it for father. But 
I will see to yours, if you wish me to; of 
course I will. One day you said so,—had you 
forgotten ?— ‘ Marna, I wish you would mend 
my clothes yourself. I have always thought 
how nice it would be to have my wife do 
such things for me.’ So I tried. Dear, I am 
more than willing to please you about these 
little things. I care for nothing else but to 
please you. My heart leans to you all the 
time. Waking and sleeping I dream, and all 
my dreams are yours. All my being has be- 
come a student in the science of love; and 
all my art is to learn how skilfully to make 
you happy. Your frown is my exile. Your 
smile is my Eden. Your arms are my heaven. 
Oneé, ah, once I was—who could believe it 
now?—your Wilderness Girl. Now, your 
happy captive, I kiss my chains. Hold them 
lightly, Love, for I wear them so heavily! 
Yet lock them; I shall but love you more. 
Do you remember the day I teld you to 
throw the key away? 

“Oh, but you took me from my tribe, you 
Son of Battle! You hurled me over your 
shoulder and ran. Do you know how Father 
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misses me, though we are in the very one 
selfsame house? You have torn me from 
him, from my own life, from myself. From 
a depth that you knew not, you drew me, 
and you slew me; for I tell you in a love like 
mine is a being slain. To a depth that I 
know not, you drag me. Ah, be merciful—I 
love you!—for love’s sake! 

“If ever the timeshould come when I could 
not pour out words like these upon you, if 
ever the day should dawn when I should be 
sorry that I had written so to you, or that I 
had suffered you so to see the beating of my 
heart, for indeed such words are but drops 
of my heart’s blood—but I scorn myself for 
that unworthy ‘if. When thought moves 
without a brain, when blood leaps without a 
heart, when the moon forgets to swim on 
summer nights above the tree-house where 
my lips first drank your kiss, then may I be 
sorry that I, Marna, wife to Dana, have 
written as I write to-night to you. 

“ And I am sure you will never speak again 
as you did to-day. It was the first time, as 
it will be the last. I thought if I told you, 
if I showed you how it slays a woman, if just 
this once I should put by something in my- 
self that stands guard over my nature and 
says, ‘Do not let him know,’ I thought that 


perhaps it would be worth while. You might, 
I can understand, you might hurt me, not 
knowing. Knowing that you flayed me, you, 
husband of this wife, I ’1l swear you never 
would, because you never could.” 


December the third. 

DANA has gone into the law office of Mrs. 
Gray’s brother, Mr. Mellenway—QJ. Harold 
Mellenway. He is so busy that I see him 
only evenings, and not always then. I am 
trying to get used to it. Father says he is 
making a remarkable beginning in his pro- 
fession, and that if he sustains his promise I 
shall have reason to be proud of him. Father 
repeats that he is a brilliant young man. 
Dana does not have much time to devote 
himself to Father now. He seems to be 
whirled along. We all seem to be whirled 
along like the figures in the Wheel of Life 
drawn by some ancient Oriental people, —I 
forget who, —all ignorant that they are help- 
less, and all hurled on to a blind fate. 

I have been married nearly seven weeks. 
If he came in some night and said, “ Marna, 
do you know it is seven years?” I should not 
feel surprised. It is as if I had never ex- 
isted before I loved him, and it is as if I had 
lived cycles since I became his wife. I have 
traversed worlds that astronomy never knew, 
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and I am transmuted into a being whose 
nature I do not recognize. 

Here in my own room, where I have been 
such a happy and solitary girl, I see every- 
where the careless, precious signs of him— 
his slippers on my hearth, his necktie tossed 
upon my bureau, the newspapers that he al- 
ways flings upon the floor, and that I go and 
pick up; a messenger from heaven could not 
have convinced me six months ago that I 
would ever do it. 

So, upon my heart, upon my brain, he 
flings the traces of his presence, the impress 
of his nature. It is to me as if my soul were 
a nickel plate on which is etched a power- 
ful and beautiful picture, of which I know 
that I know not yet the composition or the 
scope, and though I love the picture, I fear 
it, because it is unfinished. But he—he dips 
a rosebud in a rainbow, and paints him gar- 
lands and Cupids, smiling steadily, so debo- 
nair he is. There are times (dear Accepted 
Manuscript, you will never tell) when the 
lightness of his heart seems to me disar- 
ranged from mine—only for the moment, of 
course, I mean. But yet I love him for the 
rainbow in him. And perhaps, as Dana 
says, there is a zone of twilight in my soul. 
A man does not like to be loved too sol- 
emnly; whereas I think a woman builds 
within her heart an altar to an unknown 
god, and leaves her happiest hour to steal 
away and worship. 

December the tenth. 
I HAVE discovered a new planet: Dana has a 
real though untrained musical nature. He 
has flitted to the piano off and on, of course, 
and I have sometimes said, “ What a touch!” 
But he has never truly played for me be- 
fore. Last week he came home with a violin. 
It seems he sent it somewhere to be mended 
a year ago, and forgot it (which is quite like 
him); and now that he has remembered, I am 
half jealous of the violin, he so devotes him- 
self. He plays with a kind of feeling that I 
do not know how to define, unless to say 
that it is passionate, imperious, and fitful. 
If I said the utter truth to my very soul, 
perhaps I could not call it tender music. 
But why say? I have already found that the 
first lesson a wife must learn is not to admit 
the utter truth about her husband to her 
own soul. If she mistranslates, she is un- 
happy; if she overvalues him, she may be 
more so. Marriage needs something of the 
opalescent haze such as betrothal breathes, 
and daily life goes a beggar for the element 
of romance. This vanished something Dana’s 
playing seems to be about to recall to us. 
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Just now he has gone music-mad. From 
violin to piano, and back to violin, he sways 
like a mast in a storm. As I write he is 
singing; there are beautiful notes in his 
voice, and tears are on my cheeks as I listen. 
He comes to an unaccountable stop, and 
runs, dashing up the stairs, to see me. I am 
staying in my room with a headache and a 
kind of foolish languor. He is so kind to me 
that I could weep for happiness. What wife 
was ever so cherished as I? Listen! He 
sings that exquisite thing which his voice 
seems to have created, and for me. 
In point of fact I believe it is Handel’s. 


Where’er you walk, cool gales shall fan the glade; 
Trees where you sit shall crowd into a shade. 


And now he dashes into the superb “ Bed- 
ouin Love-Song” that he often chooses: 


From the Desert I come to thee, 
On a stallion shod with fire; 

And the winds are left behind 
In the speed of my desire. 


I love thee, I love but thee! 
With a love that shall not die! 


His voice peals through the house like a 
triumphal procession. Even Father has 
opened the library door to listen. Job is 
lying perfectly still in the hall, with quiver- 
ing ears, music-smitten, as delicately organ- 
ized dogs sometimes are. The eternal bride- 
groom rings in my husband’s singing— 
joyous, imperial, master of the present, and 
dauntless of the future. Oh, I love thee, 
master of my heart and of my life! 

I cannot stand this any longer. What ’s 
a headache? I think if I get into the warm 
red gown, and steal down very softly, and 
up behind him before he knows it, and just 
put my arms about his neck, with no sound 
at all, and lay my cheek to his, though the 
tears are on it still— Oh, hark! How sure 
and glad he is! 


I love thee, I love but thee! 


Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book 
unfold! 
December the twelfth. 

DANA was displeased with me about some- 
thing (a little thing, too small to write) 
to-day, and went to his day’s work without 
kissing me. It is the first time. I shut my- 
self in here and cried half the morning. 
Job’s head is quite a mop, for he tried to 
comfort me. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Awhile ago I went down and telephoned 
to the office, for I could not, could ‘not, bear 
it. This is the veracious record of our in- 
terview: 

HE: Oh! That you, Marna? Glad to 
hear from you. What a lovely telephone 
voice you have! Well, what is it? 

I: I have felt so unhappy, dear, all the 
morning! I thought—perhaps— 

HE: Unhappy? What in thunder for? 

I: Why, of course, Dana, you know— 

HE: I have no more idea what you are 
talking about than you have of the English 
common law. Do be quick, Marna! I ’m 
busy. 

I: Oh, have you forgotten that you went 
off without— without — 

HE: I went off without my handkerchief, 
if that ’s what you mean. 

I: Dana! 

HE: Marna! Go find it, dear, and dry 
the tears out of your voice. I tell you I’m 
busy. Good-by. Oh, by the way. Don’t wait 
dinner for me if I ’m not home on time. 
I am rushed to death to-day. Good-by. 

I: But, Dana dear— 

HE: But, Marna dear! Don’t bother me. 
Good-by. 

I am thinking of an old French saying: 
“ Elle en meurt ; il en rit.” Once, to think of 
it—to think of it, I mean, in a way that 
could possibly have any relation to myself 
—would have brought the blood stinging to 
my cheeks. Now it brings only the tears 
starting to my eyes. 


December the seventeenth. 

DANA is obsessed with an idea. I find he 
has a good many ideas. Father was a little 
vexed with him to-day, and called them no- 
tions. In point of fact, Dana wants to build 
a house, and Father thinks it quite unne- 
cessary and expensive. He wants Dana to 
wait until his legal income is more assured, 
offering us till such time our present home 
in his own house. It is large enough, I ad- 
mit; we have our own suite, and every com- 
fort, and no more care than if we were fig- 
ures on a fresco. 

Father’s old Ellen looks after everything; 
she has been in the house since I was a baby, 
and rules the family like a Chinese ances- 
tor. I do not think of Ellen any more than 
I do of the atmosphere. I don’t think I have 
ever so much as mentioned her in the Ac- 
cepted Manuscript; she is a matter of course. 
I suppose my life has been more free from 
care than that of many girls, especially 
motherless girls, and that I shall have a 
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good deal to learn if I keep house. But if 
Dana wishes it I should not mind the trouble; 
I should like to please Dana. I asked Ellen 
whether she thought I could do it so as to 
please him. She looked at me and did not 
say anything, only she patted me on the 
head with her wrinkled hand; I could n’t 
make out at all what Ellen meant. Then I 
asked Maggie, quite confidentially, whether 
she would like to work for me if I kept 
house; for I suppose we could not afford 
more than one servant, or two at the most. 
But Maggie said: 

“Is it the lady’s-maid ye ’d be wantin’, 
Miss Marna? It ’s not a housemaid I am 
accustomed to call myself.” 

I never felt uncomfortable before the 
servants before.’ Sometimes I think they 
don’t like my husband as much as they do 
me. I never should have believed that it 
could make any difference to anybody 
whether they did or not. 

I have left the two gentlemen talking it 
out in the library. Job and I hear their 
voices as we curl up here upon my lounge 
to rest. I don’t know why I am so tired. 
Everything seems to agitate or excite me, 
and then I am tired because I have been 
agitated. I feel things too much; I am sur- 
charged, like a Leyden jar, and every now 
and then there is a crash, a sort of explo- 
sion of the nerve-force, and I find I am a 
little weak and spent. I live all the time in 
an electric world, where everything is tense, 
and am liable to accidents of feeling for 
which I can never be prepared. Dana is al- 
ways in a hurry, and a more nervous man 
than I thought him. I think he wants calm 
and comfort all the time. Sometimes I won- 
der if he did n’t need a serener girl than I 
am—some one quite poised and comfortable 
—a girl who does n’t mind things. It would 
break my heart if I thought any woman in 
the world could have made Dana happier 
than I can. 

Father's voice is quite low and controlled, 
perfectly modulated, always; he never loses 
himself. Poor Dana must be disturbed about 
something. All those tones in his voice that 
I love least are uppermost to-night. I feel 
as if I wanted to go down and put my arms 
about him, and put my lips to his, and kiss 
part of his voice out of his nature. 


December the eighteenth. 
It is very suddenly decided—for that is 
Dana’s way —to do things at once. Weare to 
build a cottage of our own here on Father’s 
place. Father will deed the land to me, but 
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Dana builds the house. We shall have to 
mortgage it, he says. This seems to me 
somehow a little disgraceful. Dana threw 
back his curling head and laughed when I 
said so. I told him he laughed like the 
young god Pan, so I laughed, too. Dana’s 
spirits are contagious; that is, all but some- 
times. Once in a while I feel as if he tried 
to laugh away things which are not laugh- 
able, and then I am not merry. Father is 
rather quiet; he does not talk much about 
the cottage. He only said that it was per- 
fectly natural for a man to want his own 
home; he finds no fault at all with Dana. 

“Tt will be a good deal of a care for you 
just now,” he said, but that was all. 

Dana’s voice—his best voice—soars all 
over the house. He is singing: 


Then stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
The bird is safest in its nest; 
Over all that flutter their wings and fly 
A hawk is hovering in the sky; 
To stay at home is best. 


Now he has slipped into a discord, and 
stopped the music with a crash. Now.he 
will come running up-stairs, two at a time. 
I know what that means: he misses me. He 
will come bounding in. There will be a kiss, 
a laugh, his arms, his love, and paradise. 
We shall have a long, happy evening by our- 
selves. The fire is fair; the sweeping crim- 
son curtains are drawn; there are jacque- 
minots on my dressing-table; the expectant 
room is solemn. The winter night is like the 
angel Joy, strong and beautiful. It is as I 
said those first few weeks beside the autumn 
sea: Eden waits in every weather. Oh, I love 
him! I love him so that it is as if I could 
perish of loving and not know that I had 
been slain. 
December the twenty-fourth. 

WE are all so happy to-night that it seems 
a kind of theft from joy to take the time to 
say so. The angel of life is bearing us along 
on quiet wings. Father is quite well, better 
than usual, and Dana has done some bril- 
liant thing at court which pleases the gov- 
ernor. The ground is to be broken to-mor- 
row for our new house; it is to stand just 
behind Ararat, in the garden, near the wall 
and the electric light. Dana is very merry 
and kind; no one can be so kind as Dana. 
For me, I am better, and I am happy, too. 
The doctor (old Dr. Curtis) has quite talked 
me out of the blues I was in awhile ago. 
And to-morrow—I thought I had pages to 
say about to-morrow; but my pen is deaf 
and dumb. I find I cannot speak, even to 
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my own heart—only to his. I will leave a 
note upon his pillow; I hope he will like it. 
At first it was a joy to write them because 
it was clearly such a joy to him to read 
them. My brain seemed to be stimulated, as 
well as my heart, by happiness; thought it- 
self was sharpened, and all my feeling and 
expression refined. There is no inspiration 
like that which comes of being beloved. I 
think, if I had been born a writer or a poet, 
I could have written a great book or song in 
my bridal weeks. 

Dana has been so busy lately that I have 
not written him many love-notes. It is quite 
a while since I left one upon his pillow. I 
put this blank white paper to my lips, and 
I breathe words upon it, and love them into 
meaning. tie 

“DARLING: I should like to say that to you 
which fails me in the saying, for it is our 
first Christmas eve together, and to-morrow 
will mean something for us which no other 
Christmas in our lives can mean. Just this 
little time while you are reading to Father 
(I am glad you thought to offer him that 
pleasure) I am taking the leisure of my heart 
to write you a wife-note. Do you remember 
how you used to kiss them? I shall put this 
you know where. 

“The night is strong and still. There is 
not much wind, and a mighty frost. The 
snow is like the shield of the great Venus 
(supposing her to have been a Victory; you 
know I always fancied that idea; I like to 
think that she lost her arms trying to 
defend herself—she, Victory, vanquished). 
See! the pagan is not drowned out of me 
yet, though you have n’t called it ‘sumptu- 
ous’ for quite a time, and to-night how can 
imagination cherish any but the Christian 
images? 

“T admit that the others ring rather hol- 
low. Even the great Venus, solemn and 
strong, ideal of Unattained Love, —perhaps, 
who knows? of the Unattainable,—woman 
from the first heart-beat, but goddess to the 
end, even she, the glory of paganism—she 
bows with the shepherds before the Child 
of Bethlehem. Can’t you see just how she 
would look, the awful Venus, on her knees? 
I can. 

“I am writing by the firelight and the 
electric street-light, crumpled upon a cricket 
between the two, the paper on my lap and, 
dear, the tears upon my cheeks. I am think- 
ing of the strange light that blossomed 
on the sky that night in Palestine. I have 
always thought it was deep pink, like a 
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bursting rose. I am thinking of the village 
khan and the grotto stable; it flits before me 
like the plates in a sacred magic-lantern at 
some religious scene, now this slide, now 
that, returning on themselves and repeat- 
ing the effect, and always centering upon 
one group. 

“Dear, I have done all my Christmasing 
for Father, for the servants, for Job, and 
for everybody, and I have not much for you; 
only one thing. I shall fold it in this note, 
it is so small. For when I tried to think 
what I could give you, it seemed to me that 
there was nothing left. I have given you all 
I am. How can I, who am so spendthrift of 
myself for your dear sake—how can I offer 
you any small thing on this, on this first 
Christmas of our life together? I chose the 
little gold Madonna for your watch-guard 
because I could not bring myself to any- 
thing else. It was made for me in Paris 
(if you care to know), but it is to me as if 
Love had ordered it for me out of heaven. 
Wear it, dear, because you love me, because 
you love us. 

“T find I cannot write to-night; I cannot 
think; I dare not dream. I find it out of 
my power to admit your soul altogether to 
my own. For I begin to feel now, as I used 
to do before we were married, that a woman 
must not exact too much of a man; she must 
not expect him to understand; she must re- 
mind herself that he is a man and cannot. 
For a time we have been one, you and I, 
husband and wife, and the eternal and al- 
mighty difference has been smitten out be- 
tween us by strong love, which makes of 
twain one being. 

“Now, at the very time when we begin to 
be dearest to each other, closest, most sacred, 
now we begin again, for I do perceive it, while 
most united, to deviate, nature from nature, 
sex from sex. Already, thou dear lord of me 
and of mine, I feel with blinding tears that 
I stand apart from thee, when most cher- 
ished by thee. Already I see that I begin 
to tread a separate and a solemn road. 

“Dana! Dana! My heart reaches out to 
you with an unutterable cry. Try to inter- 
pret its inarticulate meaning. 

“Forgive this too solemn letter, my dear 
love, and love me better for it if you can. 
If your love does not advance with my need 
of it, I shall perish of that pause. 

“For I can see nothing in all the world of 
visions this Christmas eve but the Mother 
with the Child upon her breast. 

“Oh, be gentle to 

“Your WIFE.” 





CONFESSIONS 
May the fifteenth. 


WHEN I see how long it is since I have 
opened this book, I do not know whether to 
laugh or cry. a rule I find the former 
works better. (Masculine tenderness is said 
to respond to tears. I do not find it so. 
Rather, I should say that a man’s devotion 
fades under salt water, like a ey) 
proving unserviceable in the very elemen 
for which it is supposed to be adapted. 

I never used to be a crying girl; I am 
quite ashamed of the number of times a 
week I lock myself into my own rooms to 
have it out with myself. I suppose it is a 
physical condition.. Nobody sees but Job. 
He jumps into my lap, more gently than he 
used to, and kisses my wet face. Heaven 
knows how he understands that drops on a 
cheek mean grief in the heart. Sometimes 
I think that perception of the finer states of 
one we love is in relation to dumbness. 
Words, protestations, impulses of the lip, 
come to mean less as love means more. 
One of the sages was he who said that con- 
duct is three fourths of life. 

Our cottage is done, and we move in to- 
morrow. It is the night before I leave my 
father’s home for our own. There has been 
too much to do, and I am not quite equal 
now to the tax upon my strength. I was al- 
ways such a well, strong girl—poised, I think, 
in soul and body. Physical malaise is a for- 
eigner to me, and there is no common vo- 
cabulary between it and myself. No girl 
thinks of this. When I expected to be 
most comforted I find myself most solitary. 
I suppose it is a common, or at least a fre- 
quent, experience. Men are so busy and so 
insolently strong. There is something cruel 
in their physical freedom. 

No woman deity could ever have con- 
structed this world. I wonder is there not 
somewhere, softly whirring through space, a 
planet that the Ewigweibliche has created? 
There must be a feminine element in God- 
head, or woman would not exist. Suppose 
this were given its untrammeled and sep- 
arate expression? I like to think what a 
world that would be, or may be yet, for 
aught we know. 

I am tired—oh, I am tired! I do not feel 
much enthusiasm about this new house. 
The sheer strain of building and furnishing 
has shaken the romance all out of it. A 
sensible, middle-aged woman once told me 
that she and her husband came to the brink 
of a divorce over the first house they built 
(they are rather an unusually happy couple), 
and that the only way she prevented the 
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catastrophe was by saying, “ Have it all your 
own way; I will not express another wish 
about this house.” Yet they lived in it com- 
fortably for fifteen years. She has seven 
children, most of them born in it. 

Dana is happy about the house, quite 
happy; and I suppose this ought to make me 
so. It would have, once. But I see so little 
of my husband now that the proportions of 
feeling are changing. I am afraid they are 
changing in me. as well as in him. I don’t 
mean—no, no! I could not mean that I care 
less. But I enjoy less and I suffer more. 
He is away from home all day and many 
evenings; sometimes most evenings of the 
week. And he travels more or less on his 
professional business or on political errands. 
I try to think that this is all right, and that 
it is always necessary. In my soul I know 
it is not. I am already very lonely. I am 
perplexed and troubled. I used always to 
feel beloved. Now I feel hurt much of the 
time. Such a state as this chills a woman 
to the heart. My husband sometimes calls 
me cold; he will say this when I am quiver- 
ing with wounded love, when I am nothing 
but one nerve of passionate tenderness 
bruised. I do not reply; I let him say so. | 
have tried to make him see how it really is. 
I have tried so often that I have got through. 
I am beginning to think that he cannot un- 
derstand. 

Perhaps I shall be happier in our new 
house. And by and by—in October, when 
I am well again—perhaps he will be differ- 
ent; he will stay at home more; we shall be 
together as we used to be; and he will be so 
happy, we shall be so united, that I shall be 
glad again. I must hold this truth fast; for, 
from very physical weakness, and a little, | 
think, from loneliness, it eludes me. The 
kingdom of love is within us, and “only 
our own souls can sever us.” 


I AM too rebel to the primal laws. No Wil- 
derness Girl should ever be married, I think. 
Oh, the silence and the freedom and the 
sacred solitudes of maidenhood! I think 
of them with a passionate hunger and 
thirst. I remember how Gwendolen, after 
one of her scenes with Grandcourt, com- 
plained to herself that she could not even 
make a passionate exclamation or throw up 
her arms as she would have done in her 
maiden days. 

But she did not love her husband. I never 
thought to see the time when I should thank 
God that I do love mine. But now I per- 
ceive that if I did not the foundations of 
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the great deep would be broken up. And I 
should— What should I do? What could I 
do? 

Job just pulled something from the basket 
on my sewing-table and brought it to me, 
wagging rather piteously. It is the little 
blue blanket that I am trying to embroider 
for my son. It grows slowly; I never liked 
to sew. 

Let me learn to be divinely patient, as 
women can, as women must. I must remem- 
ber that happiness has not fled from my life 
at all. The angel Joy will return with a 
sweet and solemn face. “And a little child 
shall lead them.” 

Eleven o'clock. 

I HAVE spent most of the evening with 
Father, for he, too, feels, I can see, the 
emotion of this last night before I leave his 
house. I had read him to sleep, I thought, 
before I slid up-stairs. Just now the front 
door opened (with some unnecessary noise), 
and I ran to the head of the stairs to tell 
Dana that Father was asleep. But he had 
gone on into the library before I could at- 
tract his attention. 

He stays so long that I wonder why. I 
believe I will go down. 

I went. My red slippers are quite mute, 
and my old ruby gown never whispers. I did 
not think that they would not hear me, 
and I came upon them quite suddenly and 
unnoticed. 

The two men were standing in the dim 
library, for Father had got into his dressing- 
gown and had come out to meet my hus- 
band; I am afraid he had been listening for 
his son-in-law to come in. He held Dana’s 
hand in his own. Dana looked very hand- 
some and debonair in his evening dress, 
with his nonchalant eyes, and smiling 
steadily. Father did not smile; his face 
worked. As I stood silent and wondering, 
I saw the sacred tears stream down my 
father’s face. 

“Oh, be kind to her!” he said. “Be kind 
to her!” 

May the sixteenth. 
Too tired to sit up, I write this lying flat 
on my new bed in my new room, in our new 
house. It seemed a pity not to sanctify the 
date by one warm word; for we moved over 
in a cold storm—one of my own northeast- 
ers. All the garden trees are tossing like 
masts in a gale, every green sail flapping. 
The old apple-tree, on a level with our little 
library, turns a strange, familiar face to me 
in the rain, like the face of a friend whom 
you had never seen cry before; there seems 
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to be no way to wipe off the tears, and they 
stream on steadily. This is the more notice- 
able because we really are not sad at all. 

The cottage is quite comfortable, and I 
should not have thought it would seem so 
attractive by gas-light; it is very bright, and 
all the colors are warm. There is rose in my 
own room. Why is it that color means 
something less to me than it used to do? 
Once I should have responded to the tint- 
ing of this room (it is really very good) in 
every nerve. Now, somehow, it does not 
seem to matter very much. I suppose that 
is physical, too. Most things are, to women. 
Who said, “There is a spiritual body”? 
Paul, I suppose. Nevertheless, there is phi- 
losophy as sound as it is subtle in those five 
words. 

The new maids are buzzing about the 
new kitchen. It seems like a doll’s house. 
Maggie has gone to Mrs. Gray. Old Ellen 
takes care of Father, and he has connected 
the two houses by telephone. Job is plainly 
homesick, and will not go to bed. Every 
time the apple-tree hits the tree-house he 
barks in a melancholy manner, and Dana 
cuffs him for it, for Dana cannot bear any- 
thing melancholy. 

There is a banshee in my house, I find. 
My speaking-tube to the cook’s room catches 
the wind and wails beyond belief. Job 
growls at the banshee. ; 

Dana is so happy that I wonder I do not 
feel happier. There is a new piano, and he 
sits singing. Somehow, he seems to me like 
a new husband. But I am quite aware 
that I do not seem to him like a new wife. 
I wonder if I ever shall again? He plays 
with his nonchalant touch: 


Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest. 


Yes, here it comes; I hoped he would not 
forget it. I really do not know why I did 
not want to ask him for this song. Some- 
thing of the bondage of maidenhood seems 
to remain in a wife, a kind of impossibility, 
—I do not know how to express it,—a power 
not herself which makes for silence, the ter- 
rible law which takes from a woman’s love 
even that which it hath, and forbids her to 
woo even her own husband. I do not know 
whether this is a right law or a wrong one, 
a tradition or an instinct. I do not think 
women are alike in this. Perhaps it is rela- 
tive, too—so much freedom in her nature 
to so much love in his. The banshee is quite 
overborne as he sings joyously: 
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From the Desert I come to thee, 
On a stallion shod with fire. 


May the twentieth. 

THE new maid (her name is Luella) hit the 
new sofa bang! against the new library wall 
to-day, and bit two bites out of the new old- 
gold calcimine. Dana was very angry. I did 
not know for quite a while after we were mar- 
ried that he was such a quick-tempered man. 
I feel very sorry for him; it must be so un- 
comfortable to be quick-tempered. I am dif- 
ferently constituted myself: I grieve. 

I think he thinks it is my fault when he 
is angry. I wonder if it is? Of course I am 
not always right; and then, a woman is in 
such physical discomfort most of the time. 
To-day I answered Dana very positively. 
He scolded Luella so that she gave notice 
on the spot. I never heard a girl give notice 
before, and it was a disagreeable experience. 
We never had any trouble with our maids in 
Father’s house. I have always grown up 
with the feeling that families who changed 
servants were not quite respectable. I told 
Dana that he ought to leave the manage- 
ment of the servants to me. He said, “D—n!” 
Then he put on his hat and went out. There 


is no music to-night. Luella and the cook 
are conspiring in the kitchen, and Job and 
I are téte-d-téte, exchanging confidences. 


May the twenty-first. 

DANA was charming this evening. I think 
heis sorry. I had found some good old prints 
of Landseer’s dogs, and cut them out and 
pasted them up over the breaks in the cal- 
cimine, above the sofa, something like the 
frieze of a dado; really, they have quite an 
effect of their own. 

“You always were clever,” he said, and 
kissed me twice. Job was positively jealous 
of the Landseer dogs. We held him up, and 
I stroked the dogs, and Job growled and 
snarled and flew at them. Dana was im- 
mensely amused. He named one of the dogs 
David and the other Dora. We have had a 
happy evening, and Luella has consented to 
stay. 

The night is all a palette of pale greens 
and fair blues and grays after the storm, and 
there is no banshee. The apple-tree is in 
blossom, and-the tree-house is drifted with 
snow of pink and pearl. Dana asked me to 
come out into the tree-house with him. 
“Subpeena Job for witness,” he said. “He 
can testify—what you have the air of for- 
getting, my lady—that I took the first 
there. Nothing can undo that.” 
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“I wonder if anything can ever undo any- 
thing?” I said, laughing too. So I climbed 
up into the tree-house to please him; but 
I was so tired and physically wretched that 
I am afraid I disappointed him, and I could 
not stay very long. I think Dana really tried 
to reproduce something of the old glamour, 
and when he found that it was missing, he 
thought it was I who failed to supply the 
materials of romance. No wonder. 

I read a story last week in which the au- 
thor took upon himself to remark that the 
experience of prospective parentage was 
equally hard to husband and to wife, be- 
cause, “while she bore her sufferings, he 
bore her complaints”! It is unnecessary to 
observe that this piece of fiction was written 
by a man. This paragraph is quite super- 
fluous,—I believe women are superfluous by 
nature,—for Dana has been very kind to me 
to-day. I have just telephoned to Father that 
I am quite happy. 

“ June the tenth. 

“DANA MY Dear: I do not think it will be 
necessary for you to hurry home if the trip 
is doing you good. And if there is any pro- 
fessional reason, as you say, for prolonging 
it a few days more, never mind me. I cannot 
say, to be honest, that I am very well. The 
hot weather has leaped upon us like a tiger 
from a jungle; I never was torn by it be- 
fore. But I am not suffering for anything in 
particular, except you. I suppose a hus- 
band’s presence is one of the luxuries that a 
wife must learn to go without. That seems 
to be the modern idea. And I am too busy 
to mope or sentimentalize about you. 

“Things are going after a fashion in the 
house. The room being smaller than I am 
used to, I think I feel the hot nights more. 
And Luella has given notice again, and 
again consented to remain. 

“Father is a little troubled about the 
effect of this weather on me, and has been 
doing something about the Dowe Cottage 
for August and September. What do you 
think? He asked me to ask you to telegraph 
if you approve. The idea is that we should 
go there (to visit him), and stay till all is 
over. Dr. Curtis urges it. I must say I 
should like to go. On these breathless 
nights, in my stuffy little rose room, I seem 
to see waves breaking on the window-sill; 
but they never get over. I can almost smell 
the salt, but I never feel the spray. And, 
then, we were so happy there! I can’t help 
feeling as if the old joy were shut up in that 
cottage, like a tenant who was locked in, and 
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would fly to meet us, and take us in his 
arms, and bless us both for now and forever. 
“T am your loving and your lonely 
“WIFE.” 


June the tenth. 

I HAVE just written to Dana about the Dowe 
Cottage. I am afraid it was not exactly a 
love-letter; somehow, I could not. If I had 
let him know how much I miss him, I do 
not think he would quite like it altogether. 
Why is almighty Nature forever laying a 
coal of fire upon a woman’s lips? 

So I wrote quite stiffly and serenely; and 
when I had finished the letter I cried, for 
nobody but Job could see. 

I just got up and went into his room, 
and touched all his little things—the 
brushes on his dressing-case, his slippers 
lying where he tossed them (for he never 
likes to have me move them to put them 
away), his ash-receiver, with a half-burnt 
cigar just as he left it. Then I went into 
the closet where his clothes are hanging, 
and put my cheek to them all, one after the 
other. His blue velveteen smoking-jacket 
hung inside the door; he wore that one day 
when he seemed to love me more than usual, 
and—I could not help it—I kissed the vel- 
veteen coat. I kissed it several times. 


June the fifteenth. 

I WENT out about the grounds to-day to 
oversee some workmen who were grading, 
but was quite overcome by the burning 
weather, and I think I had something like a 
faint, or touch of the sun. When they 
helped me indoors the house seemed to rock 
and reverberate with Dana’s voice, and it 
was as if he were singing: 


Trees where you sit shall crowd into a shade. 


I could scarcely believe that he was not 

there. » SER, 
“ August the tenth. West Sanchester. 

“My DEAR HEART: You have been very de- 
voted and kind to me ever since we came 
here, and I want to bless you for it. I know 
that you have been working too hard and 
need a change, and I am sure it is quite safe 
for you to be away for a little while. If you 
want to try the mountains after Bar Har- 
bor, I would not prevent it on any account. 
As long as you keep within reach of the 
telegraph it will be all right. I thank you 
for giving up the Adirondack trip, for I do 
think that was too far away just now. Con- 
tinue to write and telegraph as faithfully 
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and lovingly as you have done. I depend on 
that more than you know. A wife is one of 
the foolish folk; you cannot exact man’s 
poise or wisdom of a woman’s heart and 
body. I never love you so much as when 
you remember to love me and to comfort me 
in little ways. 

“How handsome you looked the morning 
you left, my beautiful! You went swinging 
down the avenue. I wanted to go to the 
station with you, and because I could not 
I cried a little; but not till you had quite 
gone. I watched you till you were out of 
sight. The light was splendid on your hair 
and forehead as you lifted your hat and 
kissed your hand. I thought: ‘If I should 
never see him again, what a vision to keep 
with me in this world, or to take with me to 
another!’ Women will have such thoughts, 
my darling; we wait too much to take life 
lightly. Be patient with 

“MARNA, your Wife.” 


(Copy.) 
TELEGRAM. 
“ West Sanchester, August 17. 


“To Dana Herwin, 
“Maplewood House, 
“ Bethlehem, New Hampshire. 
“Come at once. 
“FRANCIS TRENT.” 


(Copy.) 
TELEGRAM. 
“ West Sanchester, August 18. 


“To Dana Herwin, 
“Care of Conductor, White Mountain Express, 
en route for Boston. Try Portsmouth. 
“Don’t suffer. I am not in any danger 
now. But the blanket ought to have been 
pink. 
“ MARNA.” 


“ August the eighteenth. 

“DEAR FATHER OF MY DAUGHTER: They 
let me write, in pencil, for I insisted. Father 
will give it to you at the station. I con- 
vinced the doctor it would be better for me 
than to talk—at first. I don’t want to speak. 
I only want to be touched and kissed—and 
for you not to go away again: All I want, 
all I want in this world, is you. I shall get 
well. There will nothing go wrong now you 
are here. Oh, I cannot say that it was not 
hard—without you. At first I thought of 
everything—motherless young wives, and 
women with drunken husbands, and the 
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poor, unwedded girls: all womanhood 
seemed to pass by me in a pathetic proces- 
sion, drifting through the room. And I 
thought, ‘I am one of them.’ 

“But after that I thought of nothing— 
nothing in earth or heaven but you—not of 
the baby at all, only you, you. 

“Stay by me when you come, darling! 
Don’t let them persuade you that it will 
harm me. It will save me, and it is the only 
thing that will. They thought that I should 
die, but I could not die when you were so 
far away. That would have been impossible. 

“Dana, Dana, I live, and I love you. For 
] am 

“THE MOTHER OF YOUR CHILD.” 
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August the thirtieth. 

THis is the first time I have been allowed 
to write (to amuse myself), and I am limited 
to eight lines. “Being happy,” I remember 
Hawthorne said, “he had no questions to 
put.” Being happy because my husband 
gives me every moment that he can beg or 
steal from time, being happy because he is 
so happy, because he blinds me with tender- 
ness, I have no letters to write. Instead, I 
record the fact that my daughter is two 
weeks old to-day, and that Job is so jealous 
of her that we cannot keep them in the 
same room. I think he is planning definite 
hostilities. Job finds her more objectionable 
than David and Dora. 


(To be continued.) 
























































A NOTE ON 


“L’AIGLON.” 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


DESSGHE night-scene on the battle-field 
4 E |° ‘y of Wagram in “L’Aiglon”—an 
, I$ episode whose sharp pathos pierces 
©: the heart and the imagination like 

a rapier—bears a curious resemblance to a 
picturesque passage in Victor Hugo’s “Les 
Misérables.” I am convinced, however, that 
the conception of the incident was in themain 
original with M. Rostand, and perhaps not 
even indirectly suggested by the elder poet. 
It is the one intense great moment in the 
play, and has been widely discussed, but so 
far as I am aware none of M. Rostand’s 
innumerable critics has pointed out the 
resemblance in question. In the master’s 
romance it is not the field of Wagram, but 
the field of Waterloo, that is magically re- 
peopled with contending armies of spooks, to 
use the grim old Dutch word, and made awful 
to the mind’s eye. The passage occurs at the 


end of the sixteenth chapter in the second 
part of “Les Misérables” (“Cosette”), and 
runs as follows: 


Le champ de Waterloo aujourd’hui a le calme 
qui appartient 4 la terre, support impassible de 
Yhomme, et il resemble a toutes les plaines. La 
nuit pourtant une espéce de brume visionnaire 
sen dégage, et si quelque voyageur s’y proméne, 
s'il regarde, s’il écoute, s'il réve comme Virgile 
dans les funestes plaines de Philippes, I’hallucina- 
tion de la catastrophe le saisit. L’effrayant 18 juin 
revit; la fausse colline-monument s’efface, ce lion 
quelconque se dissipe, le champ de bataille reprend 
sa réalité; des lignes d’infanterie ondulent dans la 
plaine, des galops furieux traversent l’horizon; le 
songeur effaré voit l’éclair des sabres, |’étincelle 
des bayonnettes, le flamboiement des bombes, |’en- 
tre-croisement monstrueux des tonnerres; il en- 
tend, comme un rale au fond d’une tombe, laclameur 
vague de la bataille-fantéme; ces ombres, ce sont 
les grenadiers; ces lueurs, ce sont les cuirassiers; 
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. . . tout cela n’est plus et se heurte et combat 
encore; et les ravins s’empourprent, et les arbres 
frissonnent, et il y a de la furie jusque dans les 
nuées, et, dans les ténébres, toutes ces hauteurs 
farouches, Mont-Saint-Jean, Hougomont, Frische- 
mont, Papelotte, Plancenoit, apparaissent con- 
fusément couronnées de tourbillons de spectres 
s’exterminant.! 


Here is the whole battle-scenein “L’ Aiglon,” 
with scarcely a gruesome detail omitted. The 
vast plain glimmeringin phantasmal light; the 
ghostly squadrons hurling themselves against 
one another (seen only through the eyes of 
the poor little Duke of Reichstadt); the 
mangled shapes lying motionless in various 
postures of death upon the blood-stained 
sward; the moans of the wounded rising up 
and sweeping by like vague wailings of the 


wind—all this might be taken for an artful . 


dramatization of Victor Hugo’s text; but I 
do not think it was, though it is just possible 
that a faint reflection of a brilliant page, read 
in early youth, still-lingered on the retina of 
M. Rostand’s memory. If such were the case, 
it does not necessarily detract from the in- 
tegrity of the conception or the playwright’s 
presentment of it. 

The idea of repeopling old battle-fields 
with the shades of vanished hosts is not 
novel. In such tragic spots the twilight al- 
ways lays a dark hand on the imagination, 
and prompts one to invoke the unappeased 


1 “The field of Waterloo has to-day the peacefulness 
which belongs to the earth, the impassive support of 
man, and is like all other plains. At night, however, 
a kind of visionary mist is exhaled, and if any traveler 
walks there, and watches and listens, and dreams like 
Vergil on the sorrowful plains of Philippi, the hallu- 
cination of the catastrophe takes possession of him. 
The terrible June 18 relives; the artificial commemo- 
rative mound effaces itself, the lion disappears, the 
field of battle assumes its reality; lines of infantry 
waver on the plain, the horizon is broken by furious 
charges of cavalry; the alarmed dreamer sees the 
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spirit of the past that haunts the place. One 
summer evening long ago, as I was standing 
alone by. the ruined walls of Hougomont, 
with that sense of not being alone which is 
sometimes so strangely stirred by solitude, 
I had a sudden vision of that desperate last 
charge of Napoleon’s Old Guard. Marshal 
Ney rose from the grave and again shouted 
those heroic words to Drouet d’Erlon: “ Are 
you not going to get yourself killed?” For 
an instant a thousand sabers flashed in the 
air. The deathly silence that accompanied 
the ghostly onset was an added poignancy to 
the short-lived dream. A moment later I be- 
held a hunched little figure mounted on a 
white horse with housings of purple velvet. 
The reins lay slack in the rider’s hand; his 
cocked hat was slouched over his brows, and 
his chin rested on the breast of his great- 
coat. Thus he rode slowly away through the 
twilight, and nobody cried, Vive ’Empereur ! 
The ground on which a famous battle has 
been fought, I repeat, casts a spell upon 
every man’s mind; and the impression made 
upon two men of poetic genius, like Victor 
Hugo and Edmond Rostand, might well be 
nearly identical. This adequately explains 
the likeness between the fantastic silhouette 
in “Les Misérables” and the battle of the 
ghosts in “L’Aiglon.” A muse so rich in the 
improbable as M. Rostand’s need not borrow 
a piece of supernaturalness from anybody. 


gleam of sabers, the glimmer of bayonets, the lurid 
glare of bursting shells, the clashing of mighty thun- 
derbolts; the muffled clamor of the phantom conflict 
comes to him like dying moans from the tomb; these 
shadows are grenadiers, these lights are cuirassiers 

. . all this does not really exist, yet the combat goes 
on; the ravines are stained with purple, the trees trem- 
ble, there is fury even in the clouds, and in the ob- 
scurity the somber heights—Mont-Saint-Jean, Hougo- 
mont, Frischemont, Papelotte, and Plancenoit—appear 
dimly crowned with throngs of apparitions annihilating 
one another.” 
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RE all question, the least-under- 
stood dog of the present day is the 
bloodhound.' To the majority of persons the 
mere mention of his name suggests an ex- 
traordinarily large and ferocious brute. In- 
stinctively the mind pictures an animal whose 
eyes glow with hatred, as bloodthirsty as a 
man-eating tiger, always eager to hunt down 
a fleeing human being and tear him limb 
from limb. As a matter of fact, almost the 
reverse is true, for the English bloodhound, 
the most intelligent of his species, and the 
one here under consideration, is not large. 
He weighs from eighty-five to a hundred 
pounds. Instead of being vicious, he is most 
affectionate and trustworthy, and he is only 
beginning to be truly valued in this country 
as a companion and friend. He is the pro- 
tector of man, not his enemy. 

The bloodhound is popularly endowed with 
miraculous powers. His actual performances 
are startling enough; but the tales told of 
his wonderful feats, while credited by nearly 
all who hear them, exist, for the greater 
part, purely in the imagination. 

For two things. only is the bloodhound 
noteworthy—his extremely acute sense of 
smell and his never-failing courage. He pos- 
sesses an extraordinarily keen nose; yet while 
he can follow the trail of either a man or a 
brute long after it is imperceptible to any 
other known animal, he cannot achieve the 
impossible. 

In the West the bloodhound is now ex- 
tensively used in the detection of crime and 
the capture of criminals. The modern crimi- 
nal is a very elusive person. He is always 
abreast of the times, and, quiet, skilful, and 
often courageous, he has this advantage, that 


1 See also in THE CenturRY for June, 1889, 


he usually does his work at night. When he 
has completed his task, he silently makes his 
escape, frequently leaving behind him no clue 
by which his movements may be traced. So, 
at least, he believes; but try as he will, he 
must leave some clue. Intangible, invisible 
as it is, it yet exists—the peculiar odor of 
the human body. It is a certain guide to 
his footsteps; science cannot efface it, in- 
genuity cannot wipe it out. This odor is as 
distinctive as the features of the face. No 
matter where a person moves; no matter 
whether his trail is crossed by a thousand 
others of his kind; no matter whether the 
rains have fallen, or hours have elapsed since 
his foot pressed the earth, the trail is still 
there, and may be followed. There is only 
one animal, however, which can infallibly 
trace out the scent after it has been on the 
ground for several hours, and that is the 
bloodhound. 

When the bloodhound was first brought 
to the United States is a matter of doubt. 
Certain it is that he was known here before 
the Warof the Rebellion, although he was not 
extensively used, as many suppose, to track 
fugitive slaves. It is doubtful whether ten 
per cent. of the seventy-five million people 
in this country have ever seen a genuine 
bloodhound. The huge brutes which are 
carried about the country by the various 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” companies are not the 
true bloodhound, although advertised as 
such. They are what are known in the South 
as the “nigger-hound,” a cross between the 
bloodhound proper and the Great Dane, or 
some equally powerful dog. These brutes 
are vicious in the extreme. They possess 
some of the powers of the bloodhound— 


“The Bloodhound,” by Edwin Brough, with 


illustrations by R. H. Moore. 
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enough to enable them to follow a fresh 
trail—and the ferocity of the other strain of 
blood. The bloodhound proper will follow 
the trail with unerring accuracy, but, con- 
trary to popular belief, he does not destroy 
his quarry once he overtakes it. The true 
bloodhound will, unless specially trained to 
viciousness, merely evince signs of joy at 
having tracked down his game. 

There were a few genuine bloodhounds in 
the United States prior to the Rebellion, but 
the war worked their extinction. Union 
veterans say the troops had orders to kill at 
sight every one found. Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Southern Confederacy, was 
known to have imported a pack“ for breed- 
ing purposes. They were ordered destroyed. 
The man detailed for this work was a brother 
of Mr. George S. Meeker of Beatrice, Ne- 
braska. He performed his task well, for it 
is said that he found and killed no fewer than 
forty-seven blooded animals at Mr. Davis’s 
home. 

After peace was declared, the bloodhound 
was, so far as can be ascertained, extinct in 
this country. It was not until 1888 that the 
breed made its reappearance. In that year 
the Westminster Kennel Club gave a bench- 
show in New York city, and among the dogs 
exhibited were three true bloodhounds,— 
Belus, Rosemary, and Brough’s Daisy, — 
brought over by Mr. Edwin Brough of Scar- 
borough, England, probably the principal 
breeder of the dogs in Great Britain. At 
the show Mr. J. L. Winchell of Fair Haven, 
Vermont, saw the dogs, and being himself 
a breeder of fancy strains, was at once im- 
pressed with their beauty. He entered into 
a partnership with Mr. Brough, and is now 
one of the well-known breeders in America. 
There are also other prominent breeders in 
the country, notably Dr. C. A. Lougest of 
Boston, Colonel Roger D. Williams of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, and Dr. J. B. Fulton of 
Beatrice, Nebraska. 

There are now a number of hounds in the 
United States that are used exclusively in 
tracking criminals, the best-known pack in 
the West being owned by Dr. Fulton, who 
has for many years devoted himself almost 
exclusively to this business. His pack at 
present consists of thirteen animals, most of 
which have been bred and trained by the 
doctor himself. They have become cele- 
brated all over the territory west of the 
Mississippi River, and their services are con- 
stantly sought by the officers of no fewer 
than seven States. They have brought many 
a criminal to justice in Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
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souri, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, and 
South Dakota. They have worked on some 
of the most difficult cases that have come 
to light, and never yet have failed to run 
down their man when placed on the trail 
within a reasonable length of time after the 
crime was committed. 

Doubtless the most important case in 
which the dogs ever took part was the rob- 
bery of the Union Pacific train in Wyoming 
a few years ago, when the Adams Express 
Company’s safes were plundered and a large 
amount of money was stolen. The robbery 
was one of-the most daring on record. Per- 
haps that is why it was so successful. The 
robbers secured their plunder with little 
difficulty, and then made their escape with- 
out hindrance. Posses were at once placed 
on the trail, but the robbers made for the 
“Hole in the Wall” country, where it was 
impossible to follow them with any prospect 
of success. The officials decided to run them 
down, determined to make an example of the 
outlaws. The officers of both the railroad and 
the express company were willing to spend 
three times the amount stolen, provided the 
thieves could be apprehended. After it was 
seen that the outlaws had decidedly the ad- 
vantage, Dr. Fulton was notified by telegraph 
that a special train was coming after his 
dogs, and a request was made that he send 
his best hounds in charge of trusted trainers. 
Realizing the desperate character of the 
undertaking, he first exacted a promise from 
the companies that armed posses should fol- 
low within a few feet of the dogs. He did 
not care to lose the four best dogs he pos- 
sessed. The pledge was readily given, and 
the dogs were placed on the train, which pro- 
ceeded at once to Casper, Wyoming. Here 
the dogs were unloaded and taken to Tis- 
dale’s ranch, which the outlaws were known 
to have passed. 

In order properly to appreciate the diffi- 
culty of the undertaking, it must be borne 
in mind that the trail led over rocky ground, 
which is not adapted to holding the scent 
for any length of time, and that the dogs 
did not arrive at the ranch until more than 
fifty hours after the robbers had passed. 
Notwithstanding all this, the dogs, after 
circling around a few times, found the 
trail, and almost pulled their trainers off 
their feet, so eager were they to follow it. 
Toward the mountains they ran, never paus- 
ing for an instant. The posses followed close 
behind. For thirty-six hours the chase con- 
tinued, only being stopped long enough to 
allow the dogs to take a drink of water, or 





DRAWN BY J. N. MARCHAND. 


THE END OF A CHASE 


the weary men following them to regain a 
little of their strength. At last the dogs 
cornered two men. They were instantly cov- 
ered with a dozen rifles and ordered to throw 
up their hands. They surrendered without 
resistance. Indeed, so readily did they yield 
that the posse had doubts about their being 
concerned in the robbery at all. The men 
protested their innocence. They were, they 
declared, merely two herders looking for 
VoL. LXIV.—33. 


HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY R. C. COLLINS. 


AFTER TRAIN-ROBBERS. 


stray cattle, and did not even know that a 
robbery had been committed. The use of 


bloodhounds had been ridiculed by the 
Wyoming officers. They now insisted that 
the animals had taken the wrong trail and 
had tracked down two innocent men. The 
trainers had the most implicit confidence in 
their dogs, as well they might have, for al- 
though they had perhaps never been on so dif- 
ficult a trail before, the ease with which they 
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followed it convinced them that the animals 
had not strayed from the proper scent. It 
was not considered wise to insist too strongly, 
however, and so, merely remarking that some 
day the officers might have occasion to alter 
their views, the trainers went back to Casper, 
boarded the train, and returned to Beatrice. 
Time has verified their prediction and vindi- 
cated the dogs, for it has been learned be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt that the two 
men were implicated in the robbery, if not 
actual participants. The officers have ac- 
knowledged their error, and have paid the 
highest tribute possible to the four-footed 
detectives by calling on them several times 
since for assistance. They have worked on 
some knotty cases since that time, and al- 
ways with success. 

Perhaps the most sensational case on 
which the dogs ever worked was that of the 
murder of G. W. Baker and wife, who lived 
near the little town of Fairbury, Nebraska. 
It is a case which is still widely discussed, 
and the climax of the chase was melodra- 
matic. The crime was particularly atrocious. 
The couple were deliberately assassinated in 
their own home by a brother of the mur- 
dered man. Upon receipt of word from the 
county attorney, Dr. Fulton at once de- 
spatched his most intelligent pair of dogs 
—X-Rays and Jo-Jo—to Fairbury. Vir- 
tually every inhabitant of the town was at 
the depot to witness the arrival of the dogs, 
and the task they were called on to perform 
was made extremely difficult by the fact that 
hundreds of trails had been made across the 
one left by the murderer. The dogs were 
taken to the home of the suspected man, 
where they were given the scent from one 
of his coats. Working rapidly, they nearly 
circled the house before they picked up the 
trail. Then, with a bay of satisfaction, they 
bounded forward with eagerness. There 
was not the least hesitation. The dogs led 
the way through the town, and across a 
field of winter wheat, followed by the now 
silent but excited mob. At the main-trav- 
eled road they turned and headed for the 
home of the murdered couple. Being now 
satisfied of the identity of the murderer, and 
also that there would be no difficulty in again 
picking up the scent at the house where the 
tragedy occurred, the hounds were placed in 
a wagon and driven to the scene of the crime. 
Arrived there, the dogs again resumed the 
chase. Circling the house, they picked up 
the trail at the northeast corner. Then they 
set off toward the north at the top of their 
speed. Two hundred yards north of the house 
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they stopped for an instant to sniff at some 
object—an empty shot-gun shell. As the 
hunted man was known to be a desperate 
criminal, the chase was discontinued for the 
moment, until a party of well-armed men 
could be organized to follow the hounds. 
This accomplished, the dogs were given their 
heads once more, and the chase was re- 
sumed. They ran up the road, and paused 
at a culvert. The posse was certain that the 
quarry was run to earth, but the trainers 
knew differently: the dogs were not showing 
the usual signs. The animals went through 
the culvert, and, emerging on the other side, 
led across a little ravine. Still tugging at 
their chains, the hounds pulled their trainers 
along at breakneck speed for a mile and a 
half. Here they turned into a farm gate, and 
then ran the trail to a corner of the fence, 
where they paused. It was apparent that the 
murderer had taken refuge there for a time. 
It was also plain that the hunted man was 
not far away, as the dogs were becoming 
frantic with excitement. From the fence 
corner they started toward the barn, which 
stood a short distance away. They worked 
without the least noise, and the posse was 
cautioned to maintain the strictest silence. 
The hounds ran the trail to the door of the 
barn, and then stopped and looked at the 
trainers, as though to say, “ He’s in there!” 
The trainers took the dogs away, and the 
posse surrounded the barn. They had had a 
long chase, and the time was far past mid- 
night. There was a moon, however, and the 
barn and its surroundings were brightly illu- 
minated. While the men were discussing 
how best to proceed, Baker was seen to come 
to the window and look out. Some instinct 
had warned him that he had been run to 
earth. For a few seconds he stood peering 
at the line of determined men who hemmed 
him in, then his face disappeared. Three 
minutes afterward a shot was heard from the 
interior of the barn. By common impulse 
the party rushed forward and threw open 
the door. The body of the murderer was 
found stretched on the floor. In desperation 
he had ended his own life. 

In the month of May, 1900, a clothing- 
store at Sabetha, Kansas, was entered and 
robbed. The authorities were unable to ob- 
tain any clue to the robbery, and the Fulton 
dogs were pressed into service. Miss Co- 
lumbia and Beauregard were taken to the 
place, and although the trail was over twen- 
ty-four hours old, the dogs had not the 
slightest difficulty in picking itup. They ran 
the trail from Sabetha to Salem, Nebraska, 
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TYPICAL BLOODHOUNDS—BURGUNDY AND MATE. 


even crossing the Nemaha River in order to 
follow it. The men—there were four in the 
party —were overhauled while eating break- 
fast. One was convicted and received a five- 
year sentence, the other three escaping on 
a technicality. 

Two years ago, Mr. EF. D. Laughland of 


Ashland, Nebraska, lost a valuable mule. 
The dogs were sent for and placed on the 
trail. It was impossible to run the thief, as 
there was no article from which the hounds 
could get the scent. There was no difficulty, 
however, in tracking the mule, and after 
being given the scent from a harness it had 
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worn, the dogs started on what proved to be 
one of the most difficult chases of their ex- 
perience. The thief evidently feared that the 
hounds would be placed on his trail, for he en- 
deavored to throw them off the scent by pad- 
ding the hoofs of the mule, overlooking the 
fact, however, that in stopping to do this he 
left his own trail. The hounds could not now 
follow the mule, but they could trace the 
man, which they did, overhauling him at 
Loveland, Iowa, after a chase of over thirty 
miles. It was one of the hardest tasks ever 
set for the dogs, for although the distance 
was not great, the cunning of the thief in 
baffling detection was so ingenious that it 
required six days of constant work before he 
was finally run down. This was at last ac- 
complished, the mule was recovered, and the 
thief was sentenced to a long term of years. 

When a bloodhound is once placed on the 
trail, he will suffer death rather than give 
it up until he has followed it to the end. To 
this fact Dr. Fulton owes the loss of one of 
his most valuable dogs. A series of daring 
“hold-ups” had been committed at Pueblo, 
Colorado. The local authorities did every- 
thing possible to end the depredations, but 
without success. They finally decided to ob- 
tain bloodhounds, and accordingly Dr. Fulton 
was asked to send a pair of his most experi- 
enced trailers to the city, in charge of a 
competent trainer. The dog Jo-Jo and an- 
other younger animal were taken to Pueblo. 
It was not long before they had work. The 
collector for an insurance company was 
robbed one night, and the dogs were placed 
on the trail. They ran it to the railroad- 
tracks, and then followed down the road. 
The trail lay over a long trestle-bridge. The 
dogs and their trainer were in the middle of 
the structure when he was horrified to see 
a train bearing down upon him. He waved 
his hat, and ran as rapidly as he could, but 
the train continued at full speed. There was 
only one way of saving his life—to leap from 
the bridge. It was night, and he could not 
see how far he must jump, nor on what he 
would alight. Taking the chains of the 
hounds firmly in his hand, he swung himself 
over the side of the trestle and dropped. The 
younger dog he was able to pull with him. 
Jo-Jo, however, refused to give up the trail, 
hung back, and was run over by the train. 
The trainer dropped about thirty-five feet, 
alighting on the stony bottom of the river, 
which was low at the time. He was fear- 
fully bruised, but fortunately no bones were 
broken. An investigation followed a report 
of the matter to the railroad officials, and 
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the engineer was called upon for an explana- 
tion. “Yes, I saw the man on the trestle,” 
he said; “but I thought it was only a negro 
who had been stealing some valuable dogs. 
I thought I ’d teach him a lesson, so did not 
put on the brakes or shut down.” 

Not long ago a prosperous farmer living 
near Craig, Nebraska, came to Dr. Fulton 
and asked the assistance of the hounds in 
solving the mystery of a long series of out- 
rages that had been perpetrated at his place. 
Flower-beds had been destroyed, fences 
leveled, evergreen-trees chopped down, and 
other damage inflicted on the property. The 
farmer had his suspicions, but they were 
merely suspicions at the best. What he 
wished was positive evidence of the identity 
of the person responsible for the wanton 
destruction of his property. Dr. Fulton ad- 
vised the man to return home, as it had been 
several days since the last outrage, and the 
trail could not be followed with any cer- 
tainty. 

“Telegraph me the next time anything of 
the kind occurs,” he said, “and I "ll send you 
some dogs that will clear the matter up.” 

The following Sunday, late in the evening, 
Dr. Fulton received a laconic message. It 
merely said, “Another outrage.” As the 
farmer had previously insisted that there 
must be no mistake, Dr. Fulton sent two 
trained man-hunters, Miss Columbia being 
one, as she had never failed on a trail. The 
next morning, when the trainer arrived at 
the farm, six miles from Craig, he saw a piti- 
ful sight. It was a magnificent country home, 
the grounds having been laid out with all 
the skill of the landscape-gardener. Flower- 
beds lined the drive from the front gate to 
the house. On each side had once been a 
line of beautiful evergreen-trees. The hand 
of the vandal, however, had been at work. 
While the family were at church trees had 
been felled, the drive ruined, and the flower- 
beds laid waste. 

“I do hope you can find him,” said the 
enraged owner, as he looked about the scene 
with tearful eyes. “If you can positively 
locate the scoundrel, I ’Il—” 

“Well, we'll try,” said the trainer, leading 
the dogs to the far end of the drive, where the 
trail was supposed to lie. It was easily picked 
up, there having been no people about to 
cross and foul it, and the scent was fresh. 
The dogs followed it without hesitation, 
about three quarters of a mile, to the house 
of aneighbor. Arrived there, they sat down, 
and looked significantly at their trainer. As 
he was debating how best to proceed, a young 
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man came to the door. Miss Columbia at 
once sniffed the air, but made no demonstra- 
tion. The trainer knew that he need look no 
further. 

“Your dogs have made a mistake,” said 
the young man, abruptly. “We are harbor- 
ing no criminals here, and I am not ‘ wanted’ 
for anything.” 

“No, you are not the man I want,” said 
the trainer, “but he whom we seek is inside 
that house.” 

The young man protested, and just to 
humor him, the trainer took the dogs back 
some distance and again ran the trail to the 
door. Then he circled the house, but the 
hounds could not pick up the scent anywhere 
save at the front door. 

“Do you see that?” inquired the trainer. 
“These dogs never make a mistake—never. 
However, I have no authority to enter your 
house. All I can do is to return and report 
to the person who hired me.” 

This he did, and a warrant was sworn out 
for the arrest of the neighbor, on a charge 
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of malicious destruction of property. The 
sase, however, never came to trial, the sus- 
pected man compromising and paying the 
sum of five hundred dollars to settle. 

“But,” he said grimly, as he was writing 
out the check, “if it had n’t been for those 
blamed hounds, you would never have caught 
me. 

One of the longest chases the hounds ever 
had was after a burglar who sacked a store 
at Oneida, Kansas. After completing his 
job, he stole a horse and buggy, and escaped. 
Sheriff Campbell wired for the Fulton 
hounds, which were at once sent to the 
scene of the crime. Owing to the fact that 
many persons had been in the store, it was 
impossible to pick up the scent of the man 
himself. It was different, however, with the 
horse. A sniff at the currycomb used in 
caring for the animal enabled the dogs to 
find the trail easily. The hunt began. Wednes- 
day morning. The dogs ran the trail steadily, 
pausing only for a drink of water occasion- 
ally, or to allow their trainers to obtain a 
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short rest, until Friday night. They pursued 
their quarry through White Cloud, and 
finally, on Friday evening, stopped at El- 
wood, Kansas, just across the river from St. 
Joseph. Here the thief was captured, and 
the horse and buggy were located the next 
morning in St. Joseph. All told, the dogs 
traveled a hundred and thirty-five miles be- 
fore they ran down their man. 

The dogs had another chase in St. Joseph, 
which was remarkable. A negro had broken 
into a dwelling and ransacked it. He left no 
visible clue, and the dogs were pressed into 
service. When taken to the house they 
picked up the trail easily enough. This was 
at one o'clock of the morning following the 
crime. The dogs ran the trail all over the 
city, as the thief had pursued a devious 
course, perhaps looking for other houses to 
enter. What makes this performance so 
remarkable is the fact that several hours 
had elapsed between the time the burglary 
was committed and the placing of the hounds 
on the trail. To add to the difficulty, the trail 
ran through streets where thousands of peo- 
ple had passed. Yet the keen-nosed brutes 
did not fail. They took their trainers along 
at a good speed, pausing now and then, but 
never losing the trail for more than a few 
minutes at a time. They even followed it 
into the passenger-depot, through which 
perhaps five thousand people had passed 
after the thief did. Leaving the station, 
they went through the railroad-yards, and 
finally ran the criminal down in a little hut 
on the outskirts of the city. 

There is often a touch of the romantic in 
the cases on which the dogs work. Not long 
ago Dr. Fulton received a message to bring 
his best dogs to Colby, Kansas, as the matter 
needing their attention was one of life and 
death. Two hounds were at once sent to the 
place. A young girl had been the victim of 
an attempted kidnapping. While the family 
was absent, a young man had come to the 
house, overpowered the girl, and forcibly 
carried her away. After covering half a 
mile of ground, the young woman recovered 
sufficiently from her fright to make a desper- 
ate struggle for liberty. It was successful, 
for the abductor left her in a wheat-field 
and made his escape. When the young 
woman’s relatives returned and found her 
missing, a search was immediately instituted. 
She was found wandering about in the field 
where the-kidnapper had abandoned her, but 
the horror of the situation had rendered her 
temporarily insane. The hounds were taken 
to the wheat-field, and there took the scent. 
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This was at two o’clock in the morning. They 
easily followed the trail,and at one o’clock the 
following afternoon reached Atwood, Kan- 
sas. The presence of the dogs caused some 
excitement, and business was suspended 
while the citizens of the town gathered on 
the streets to learn the reason for blood- 
hounds being sent into their quiet little city, 
and, incidentally, to see them work. The kid- 
napper was among those who turned out to 
watch the dogs, little thinking that they 
would be able to pick him out of the crowd. 
When the dogs stopped and sniffed at his 
clothing, a hand was placed upon his 
shoulder. “You are the man I want,” said 
the sheriff, slipping a pair of handcuffs on 
the man’s hands before the crowd realized 
what had happened. 

When taken to the sheriff's office the man 
confessed, pleading that he loved the young 
woman and wished to make her his wife. She 
had, however, rejected his advances, and, 
becoming desperate, he conceived the idea 
of kidnapping her, under the belief that, 
after a few days, she would consent to be- 
come his wife. 

The Fulton dogs are uniformly successful 
in their work. Still, as has been pointed out, 
they cannot work miracles. Of the last 
twenty-three cases which they have handled, 
the dogs have run down every trail, and in 
eighteen of these cases the offenders have 
been tried and convicted in the courts. This 
record clearly demonstrates what an invalu- 
able aid they are to the officers of the law. 

The dogs are not, as is generally believed, 
turned loose and allowed to proceed at full 
speed. This is not considered advisable, for 
they might, in their eagerness, distance their 
pursuers, and, coming up with their quarry, 
be killed; or on a long hunt they might work 
themselves to death if not restrained. They 
are, accordingly, worked on chains, the train- 
ers following them on foot. Ina hunt extend- 
ing over two or three days, across difficult 
country, it is not an easy task to keep pace 
with the eager animals. 

Bloodhounds are extremely intelligent. 
Those who own them contend that they can 
reason, and some of their performances 
seem to substantiate this. Dr. Fulton has 
one animal whose performances are little 
short of marvelous. This is Miss Columbia, 
sired by the famous Jack Shepard. Miss 
Columbia is always eager for a chase. When 
less than six months of age she was placed 
on a trail eighteen hours old, and ran it to 
a finish. While she has never yet failed to 
run down her man, she at the same time 
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apparently realizes that there is no use doing 
more work than is necessary. She is the only 
dog Dr. Fulton has which is allowed to work 
without a leash. When placed on the trail 
of an animal—a stolen horse, for instance— 
she will run it from the stable whence it 
was taken to the road. Here she will follow 
it for a short distance, until satisfied that 
the thief is pursuing 
the main highway. 
Then she will sit 
down and await the 
arrival of the buggy. 
The dog will ride un- 
til the buggy reaches 
the first crossing, 
when she will spring 
out, pick up the trail, 
and follow it, either 
straight ahead or 
around the turn, as 
the case may be, and 
then once more wait 
for the conveyance. 
She apparently rea- 
sons that a horse will 
keep in the road, and 
the only difficulty 
with which she has 
to contend is that it 
may turn off at some 
branch. So, without 
instructions, she leaves the conveyance and 
follows the trail until satisfied in which direc- 
tion it leads, when she jumps into the buggy, 
to ride until the next cross-road is reached. 

It is very seldom that a bloodhound will 
forgive an intentional injury or an insult. 
Step on his toes accidentally, or otherwise 
carelessly inflict pain on him, and he will 
merely reproach you with his big, sad eyes, 
and bear no malice; but wilfully insult one, 
and it is better to keep out of the way ever 
afterward. Mr. Winchell, the Fair Haven, 
Vermont, breeder, relates an incident which 
occurred at his kennels, which will illustrate 
this characteristic. Rosemary, one of the 
most famous dogs in the United States, 
belonged to him. She was as affectionate as 
a child. One day the kennel-man, who had 
cared for her for over a year, and with whom 
she always had been on the most friendly 
terms, began painting the yard fence. Rose- 
mary thrust her nose through an opening, 
and the man thoughtlessly jabbed the paint- 
brush into her nostrils. It was well for him 
that she could not reach him, for she was 
wild with rage, and from that day to her 
death she never forgave the insult. The 
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sound of his voice would cause the hair on her 
back to become erect, and her eye to flash 
with indignation. He tried in every way 


to placate her, but without avail, and she 
died hating him as relentlessly as an Indian. 

The bloodhound is much like a child in 
some respects: he loves to be petted, and is 
extremely jealous. 


If he does something 
wrong, he realizes it 
instantly. For such 
acts he is willing to 
suffer. He will take a 
reasonable amount 
of punishment with- 
out a whimper, but 
attempt to chastise 
him for something 
of which he is not 
guilty, or be unjustly 
severe for someslight 
fault, and he will 
fight for his rights 
instantly. He gives 
fair warning when he 
thinks he has borne 
sufficient punish- 
ment. If it is dis- 
regarded, he will at- 
tack his tormentor, no 
matterwho he may be. 

In gathering the 
data for this article, 

the writers had occasion to visit Dr. Fulton at 
Beatrice. To demonstrate thoroughly what 
his dogs were capable of doing, a mock man- 
hunt was suggested. Two of the younger 
hounds were chosen, and to make the task 
as difficult as possible, a young man whom 
the dogs had never before traced was en- 
gaged and sent away. He was given a good 
start, and a horse and buckboard were sent 
after him. He was instructed to proceed on 
foot for half a mile, then to take the wagon, 
ride for some distance, dismount, double on 
his trail, and use any other devices he might 
think of in order to puzzle the dogs. In 
justice to all concerned, it may be well to 
state that the trainer knew nothing con- 
cerning the instructions given the “fugi- 
tive.” As the day was rather warm, and the 
writers were not used to following the 
hounds, the man was requested not to 
cover more than three or four miles. 

Away he started, the buckboard following. 
When the party had been gone about half an 
hour, the two young dogs were brought out 
and given the scent from the young man’s 
pocket-handkerchief. There was a sharp bay, 
and away they went, so rapidly that those 
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following had to break inte a run. As the 
trail was fresh, there was no difficulty in 
following it. The dogs proceeded swiftly 
through the eastern part of the city of Bea- 
trice, and then emerged into the open coun- 
try. As they came to a barbed-wire fence 
with a wooden gate, they paused for an in- 
stant, and then went through. The trail had 
certainly been made as difficult as possible. 
The young man had made his way through 
a hedge, but the dogs followed as readily as 
though he were in plain sight. The men fol- 
lowing the hounds suffered. When they 
emerged, their hands were scratched with 
the brambles, and they were perspiring 
freely. The trail was run into the cemetery, 
and after taking a devious course, again fol- 
lowed into the open. Along a well-traveled 
road the dogs went at headlong speed for 
perhaps one hundred yards, then they paused, 
looked puzzled, and whined. 

“Here is where he got into the wagon,” 
explained the trainer. “Find the man, 
pups! Find that man!” he added. 

The dogs began working in a circle about 
the place where it was plain the buggy had 
stopped to allow the fugitive to enter, as the 
tracks of the wheels, where they had been 
cramped, were plainly visible in the dust. 
Around and around they worked, finally 
coming back again to the same spot, look- 
ing at their trainer as though asking what 
it meant. The only effort he made to assist 
them was again to order them to “find that 
man.” After perhaps a minute’s pause the 
older dog, with a slight bay, started down 
the road, following the track of the buggy 
at full speed. This was kept up for perhaps 
the space of three city blocks, when the ani- 
mals again showed they were at fault. The 
trail had apparently stopped short. Without 
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awaiting orders this time, the hounds again 
began working in a circle. First they made 
a little detour, then a larger one. On the 
third attempt the trail was again struck, 
some distance from the road. From this 
time on the fugitive went on foot, and the 
chase was easy. As it neared the end, 
the dogs became excited, but not once did 
they give tongue. They worked silently and 
steadily. After another sharp run through 
the outskirts of the city, the dogs led the 
way to Dr. Fulton’s house, in front of which, 
in a tree, was found the man. The dogs 
sprang to the tree, trying to get at him. 

“Come down, Jack,” said the trainer. 
“Come down and let them get you.” 

While the writers were wondering whether 
the dogs would mutilate the lad so badly that 
he would need the doctor’s services, he 
grasped a limb, swung free, and dropped. 
Instantly the dogs sprang upon him, but they 
did not offer to injure him in the least. They 
merely snuffed at his clothing, and then, 
satisfied that he was the right man and that 
he had been captured, they turned to the 
trainer and sat down, their eyes still bright, 
their tongues hanging from their mouths. 

It was the first time these dogs had tried 
to trail a man from on foot to a buggy. 

The explanation of the fact that they were 
at fault for an instant after following the 
track of the buggy was that the fugitive 
had stood up and jumped as far to the side 
of the road as possible. 

The bloodhound makes a good, though a 
rather expensive, pet. Little children may 
play with him without danger, and as a 
watch-dog he has no superior. So watchful 
is he that he will not allow a stranger to 
enter the house after dark without permis- 
sion from those occupying the premises. 
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BY J. H. STODDART. 


SECOND 


maIN reaching the Mobile com- 
wail pany, then playing in Mont- 
Bi gomery, Alabama (1858), I 
®5)| found Mrs. Stoddart delighted 
¥ae]| with the South. Humphrey 
—— Bland was the stage-manager, 
and Mr.and Mrs. George Pauncefort werethe 
leading man and woman. The company was 
a good one. It was arranged that I should 
begin as Max Harkaway in “London Assur- 
ance.” My wife brought the part to me, and 
with it a letter telling me of the death of 
my mother, a sufferer for years, without 
hope of recovery, from the dreadful malady 
of cancer. The letter told me how thankful 
she was to be released, and how, at the end, 
she had blessed her three sons and my father, 
who had stood by her bedside, and had de- 
sired her blessing to be conveyed to her 
“boys” in America, and while expressing 
the assurance that she knew the separation 
would be but brief, she passed away. A 
better woman was never called to a better 
place. Of course I had expected this news, 
and when I thought of her years of misery, 
I ought to have felt relieved that she had 
done with it all, but I could not feel so. I 
cried like a child, and it was in this state of 
mind that I had to take up my new charac- 
ter, and endeavor to learn the words for the 
following night—a breezy, laughing, jolly 
part, for which I was in but poor humor. 
Many actors have been similarly placed, and 
upon like occasions have had to take up a 
laughing part with a sad and heavy heart. 

I have omitted to say that my father’s com- 
ing to America, so late in life, proved to be a 
mistake. He played for a short time in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia. He had 
acted with Miss Agnes Robertson, before 
she became the wife of Dion Boucicault, 
and, when a company was made up by Mr. 
Boucicault to play in New Orleans, my father 
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was engaged in it. At the end of the New 
Orleans season he and my mother had re- 
turned to Liverpool. I never saw my mother 
again. 


WITH EDWIN BOOTH IN BALTIMORE. 


WE accepted an engagement for the next 
season with Mr. John T. Ford at Baltimore, 
and, in the meantime, went to Montreal for 
the summer. Mr. Buckland, who had man- 
aged the Montreal theater for many years, 
was accustomed to begin his seasons at the 
close of the theatrical season in New York. 
Buckland’s season having ended, we returned 
to New York, and from there went to Balti- 
more to enter on our engagement with Mr. 
Ford. Edwin Booth was the first attraction. 
This was the first time I had ever met him, 
and I had the pleasure of acting with him 
afterward at the Winter Garden in New 
York. He played a long time in Baltimore 
that season, and I acted with him in all his 
plays. For a person so eminent and so 
greatly admired, he was the most gentle, un- 
assuming, unostentatious man I had ever 
met. During this season I participated in 
an exceedingly interesting performance of 
“Richard III,” with Edwin as Richard, and 
his younger brother, John Wilkes Booth, as 
Richmond. Both performances were superb. 
I shall never forget the fight between Rich- 
ard and Richmond, in the last act, an en- 
counter which was terrible in its savage 
realism. 

Our season was nearly over when Mr. 
Dion Boucicault and his wife Agnes Robert- 
son came. I was cast for important parts 
in all their plays, and, I suppose, must 
have acquitted myself satisfactorily, as Mr. 
Boucicault told me, toward the end of 
his engagement, of his intention to build 
a theater in New York, and offering to 
engage Mrs. Stoddart and me in his com- 


1 These extracts from Mr. Stoddart’s manuscript do not even make mention of many characters which he has im- 
personated, or of many prominent artists with whom he has been associated. Their purpose is rather to produce an 
outline sketch of the actor’s life and personality, suited to the limited space of two magazine articles.— EDITOR. 
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pany. Mrs. Boucicault, who had acted so 
much with my father, was kind to me dur- 
ing these days. On one occasion she said of 
me, in the hearing of Mr. Boucicault, “ Mr. 
Stoddart is very good in this part, and he 
puts me in mind of his father.” I thought it 
a great compliment. I had seen my father 
when he was acting with her in some of these 
pieces, and had admired his acting, not alto- 
gether, I hope, from the fact that he was 
my parent. 


AN ATTEMPT TO BE SOMEBODY ELSE. 


Mr. BoucIcAULT caused me to feel a little 
less cheerful by remarking that, in his opin- 
ion, my principal fault lay in the fact that 
I was “always the same” in everything I 
did. “Stoddart,” said he, “is always Stod- 
dart.” He then said that an artist, a true 
artist, should sink his personality, even leav- 
ing the audience in doubt as to his identity. 
There was some truth, I suppose, in his re- 
marks regarding “Stoddart always being 
Stoddart,” but, having been a stock actor 
all my life, and having, as a stock actor, of 
necessity played many different kinds of 
roles, it was not very gratifying to be told 
that I turned up the same old six and 
eightpence on every occasion. I took this 
criticism to heart, and tried hard to meta- 
morphose myself somewhat in accordance 
with it. 

That my efforts at change, at least in my 
personal appearance, were not altogether 
successful, the following incident may serve 
to illustrate. At the old Union Square Thea- 
ter, during the run of “ Ferreol,” in which I 
played Martial, a gamekeeper who has com- 
mitted a murder, there is a fine trial scene, 
in which anothers person is accused of the 
crime. The gamekeeper, during this scene, 
is seated down the stage. He has not many 
words to say, but can, by looks and facial 
expressions, convey much to the audience. 
On the first night I put on a heavy beard. 
After the performance, Miss Ida Vernon, 
who had seen the piece from the front, said 
to me: “Oh, Mr. Stoddart, what did you 
wear that abominable beard for? It took 
away all your expression.” The next night 
the gamekeeper was beardless. " 

Again, when we played “ Alabama” at the 
Madison Square Theater, I was Colonel 
Preston. I remember discussing the matter 
with my wife and children one evening be- 
fore the opening. “How do you think you 
will be in your Southern dialect?” said one. 
“Well, I don’t know,” Ireplied. “ You know! 
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have been in Mobile.” “Well,” said my son, 
“you can alter your face a little this time, 
anyway. As this character is a colonel and 
a Southerner, why not appear, for once, in a 
mustache?” And so I was persuaded to wear 
one, thinking that it would alter me and be 
much in character. 

I made Preston a very old man, wearing a 
bald white wig and a heavy white mustache. 
Before the production I dressed at home, as 
was my custom, and presented myself, in 
costume, to my family. “By Jove!” said my 
son, “I should n’t know you.” I believed him, 
for I scarcely knew myself. Upon the open- 
ing night, and before the curtain went up, 
I had adjusted my wig and mustache, when 
Mr. Augustus Thomas, the author of the 
play, came into my room. “Ah, governor,” 
he was just beginning, when he noticed my 
make-up. “Good Lord!” said he, “what 
have you got on your face?” I ventured to 
explain that my family were of the opinion, 
which had also lately become my own, that 
in every part I undertook I always looked the 
same, and that, “Alabama” presenting a 
favorable opportunity to alter my face a lit- 
tle, I thought it advisable to wear the mus- 
tache. Mr. Thomas would have none of it, 
and insisted that I should take it off, saying: 
“God bless you! the people want to see you 
just as you are.” So off it came. 

I have often seen one or the other of my 
associates thoroughly disguised in acting, so 
that recognition was difficult. I am afraid, 
though, I should have to change myself to a 
great extent before I could conceal my iden- 
tity. It has been my good fortune to meet 
most of the really great men and women of 
my profession, and I recall that many of them 
had unmistakable mannerisms and marked 
personalities; some of them were wonder- 
fully talented, but no one of them ever left 
the observer for a moment in doubt as to his 
individuality. So I have tried not to worry 
over the fact that I am so much like myself. 


A REAL-ESTATE COMEDY. 


I REJOINED Laura Keene in 1862. By this 
time we had saved a few hundred dollars, 
and, Scotsman-like, I had made up my mind, 
as soon as circumstances would permit, to 
try to buy a home for ourselves. Miss 
Julia Gould, a professional friend of my 
wife’s, had bought land at McComb’s Dam, 
near High Bridge, over the Harlem River, 
which at that time was far out of town. 
Here she had intended to build, but circum- 
stances had prevented her doing so, and we 
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bought the property. I went to look at it, 
and was delighted with the location; I think 
I went to view it every day for several 
months, gloating over our new purchase, 
the site of our prospective home. There 
was an old woman living in a shanty on a 
lot next to ours, who was most anxious to 
sell. 

After my mother’s death my father had 
again come to America, and was living with 
us in Hudson street, at the corner of Leroy. 
Many and many a time we walked together 
to the High Bridge property, admired it, 
and then walked back. My father, in his 
sanguine way, would say: “Jim, if you can 
only raise enough money to secure that old 
woman’s lot, you will have an ideal home, 
and I don’t see why you cannot act, and live 
in it all the year round. The Eighth Avenue 
cars will take you a long way out, and then 
the walk for the rest of the way is trifling. 
I have n’t forgotten my trade, my boy 
[father, it will be remembered, had been 
apprenticed to a carpenter], and I ’ll assist 
in building your house.” I had agreed with 
the old woman on a price for her property, 
my father had prepared a plan for a house, 
and we were very enthusiastic and confident. 
In a most cheerful frame of mind, away we 
went to select a site for the house. 

My father had just finished pacing off the 
number of feet, when there appeared upon 
the scene an uncouth young person who said 
to my father, “ Look here, old man, what are 
you doing?” My father said, “Jim, you had 
better talk to him.” I endeavored to explain 
that it was our intention to build a small 
house, but he interrupted me with: “Yes, I 
have been watching you both bobbing 
around here for some time, and trying to 
get my mother to sell you her lot; but that 
lot ain’t hers. It’s mine, and it ain’t for sale. 
You will have a high old time if you try to 
put up any house near me. And if I find you 
and that old scalawag”—indicating my 
father—“ coming around my mother, trying 
to get that lot away from me, I ’ll put a 
bullet into the pair of you.” 

I do not remember our reply to this polite 
young gentleman, but I do recall that we 
lost little time in leaving High Bridge and 
its beautiful surroundings. My father, when 
we had reached Eighth Avenue, said, his 
views regarding the desirability of High 
Bridge as a residential district in the mean- 
time having completely changed: “Jim, I 
don’t think it will do. That fellow means 
what he says. Besides, it is really a long 
way out; I don’t see how you could possibly 
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act, and live so far from the theater.” How 
characteristic of the man! Some years after, 
I sold the lots to Mr. Charles Hale, in those 
days a well-known actor. 


ALL THE DELIGHTS OF A HOME. 


I HAD, however, no intention of giving up 
the idea of acquiring a home. Itso happened 
that one morning, soon afterward, we read 
in a newspaper an attractive advertisement, 
from which it appeared that a Mr. William 
Elton had purchased a portion of the estate 
of Gouverneur Morris, of the well-known 
New York family of that name. This he had 
laid out into lots, which he purposed selling 
on the instalment plan. He called his 
property “Wilton,” and it comprised five or 
six acres of land, situated between One 
Hundred and Thirty-sixth and One Hundred 
and Thirty-eighth streets, and bounded on the 
east by what is now the Southern Boulevard 
and on the west by St. Ann’s Avenue, then 
known as Cherry Lane. Through it, at that 
time, flowed a pretty little stream, which has 
now become Brook Avenue. 

Mrs. Stoddart and I went out to see Mr. 
Elton. I thought myself in luck, he met us 
so pleasantly. I made known to him my 
plan, and was advised to take six lots in One 
Hundred and Thirty-eighth street. He would 
let me have them, he said, on the crest of 
the hill overlooking Port Morris, the cream 
of the property. Mr. Elton walked with us 
to show the lots. I do not think I had ever 
seen a more beautiful site. The time was 
spring; the roads and lanes were lined with 
cherry-trees, all in bloom. Gouverneur Mor- 
ris’s mansion stood on the right, and Mr. 
Crane’s villa on the left, with the little 
St. Ann’s Church near*by. The Brother 
Islands showed in full view in the Sound. 
It was all very beautiful, and a sight long 
to be remembered. It was from here that 
we saw the Great Eastern after her first trip. 

We lost no time in buying the property. 
I think we were to pay two hundred and 
fifty dollars per lot. As we had only one 
hundred dollars, Mr. Elton kindly agreed to 
accept that amount, and to receive the rest 
in instalments, giving us a little book in 
which he would credit the sums we should 
pay as the payments were made. This was 
in the spring of 1859. We went home re- 
joicing, and week after week I journeyed 
out to Wilton and gave Mr. Elton as much 
money on account as I could spare. My wife 
had a friend who had advised us to build, 
and he offered to meet the payments neces- 
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sary for that purpose as they fell due, taking 
a mortgage on the property as security. I 
availed myself of his kind offer, and made 
my contracts for building. I was to pay two 
thousand dollars for the work. I also made 
a contract to dig a well, at seventy-five cents 
per foot for excavating dirt and five dollars 
per foot if excavation should have to be 
made through rock. When the house was 
under way, and the first payment due, my 
wife’s friend wrote to say that circumstances 
would make it impossible for him to advance 
the money as agreed, and at the same time 
word was sent to us that after digging out 
a few feet of earth the contractor had en- 
countered rock in the well. Here was disap- 
pointment. I thought my second attempt to 
secure a home was not only a failure, but 
also that I should find myself deeply in debt. 
But “it ’s a long lane that has no turning,” 
and honesty of purpose usually comes out all 
right in the end. 

On explaining our position to Mr. Elton, 
he told us to go ahead with our house, and 
that he would foot the bills. He did so, and 
thus in the spring of 1860 we were enabled 
to move into our new home. 

I was happy in being able in a small way 
to repay Mr. Elton for his kindness, for I 
was instrumental in bringing others of my 
profession to Wilton. Milnes Levick bought 
property and built there, as did also Edwin 
Eddy, Mark Smith, Henry F. Daly, Mr. 
and Mrs. France, and others. I being the 
pioneer, Mr. Elton gave me the credit of 
bringing them all to his property. We 
lived in Wilton for seven years, part of my 
Winter Garden career, and a great part of 
the time while I was with Laura Keene and 
Mrs. John Wood. 

The journey from the theater to my home 
was long, and in those days tedious. It took 
an hour and a half to reach Wilton by way 
of the Third Avenue street-cars, from 
Bleecker street to Harlem Bridge, which 
was of itself, in the old horse-cars, a long 
journey, added to which was the discomfort 
of frequently having to stand up all the way. 
On reaching the bridge, the worst of our 
journey was yet to come, for, there being no 
means of conveyance on the other side of 
the river, we had a walk of about a mile and 
a half before reaching our house. I thought 
very little of it at that time, but now, as I 
look back upon those days, I wonder how 
we ever accomplished the task. We had to 
face this journey in all sorts of weather. 
Mrs. Stoddart for a time was also obliged 
to endure a like hardship, but, as my posi- 
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tion improved, we decided that it was better 
she should leave the stage, and so, there- 
after, I trudged up and down the road alone. 
In all weathers, by moonlight, in darkness, 
in rain and snow, for seven years, I nightly 
pursued my pilgrimage to and from the thea- 
ter. I was resolved that nothing should stand 
in the way of accomplishing my purpose of 
having a home of my own, and not being able 
to afford it in the city, this was the best 
thing I could do. 


UP AND DOWN MANHATTAN 
HORSE-CAR DAYS. 


ISLAND IN 


DurRING this time I encountered two very 
disagreeable experiences. One was in the 
month of March, 1862. I was with Laura 
Keene, and one night there was a tremen- 
dous snow-storm. After the performance 
the storm had become so fierce and the snow 
so deep that no cars ran upon the Third 
Avenue line. I stood, with Charles Peters, 
James G. Burnett, and Miss Couldock, who 
all lived in Yorkville, at the corner of 
Bleecker street and Third Avenue, waiting, 
but in vain, for a car. At last we started to 
walk, hoping a car would overtake us; but 
none came, and we kept on until we reached 
Yorkville, looking as though we had arrived 
from the arctic regions. We saw Miss 
Couldock to her home, and Burnett and 
Peters did all they could to persuade me to 
remain with them until the morning. I 
knew, however, that my wife would be 
worrying about me, so I pushed on, and 
walked the remainder of the distance to 
Wilton. I arrived at home at four o’clock in 
the morning, and was a sight to behold. 
I had on a loose talma coat, which stood out 
as stiff as a board, and my hair and eyebrows 
were covered with ice. After having taken 
a glass of hot grog, I felt little the worse 
for my venture, although many people would 
think it an undertaking to walk from 
Bleecker street to One Hundred and Thirty- 
eighth street even on a pleasant day. The 
next morning the sun came out in all his 
glory, the sky cleared, and soon scarcely a 
vestige of the storm was to be seen. 

On another occasion, during my stay at 
Wilton, while I was going home on a dark 
night, I heard footsteps approaching me 
from behind, a thing that always made me 
uncomfortable. I accelerated my speed, and 
so did the person following me. It was so 
dark and‘lonely that I did not know exactly 
what might occur, and I thought I would 
get rid of my pursuer by crossing to the 
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other side of the street. He dogged my 
footsteps, however, never speaking a word, 
nor did I, until we came to Cherry Lane 
and the burying-ground of St. Ann’s Church. 
Then he crossed over to my side of the way 
and approached nearer. I must say I felt 
very creepy. He was tall, with a pale face, 
and he wore a slouch-hat, and had his 
arms crossed upon his breast, his hands in 
the inner pockets rattling something that 
sounded like keys. For some time he did 
not speak, but at last he said, “ You are not 
afraid of me, are you?” I felt my hair 
gradually rising, but managed to say that, as 
I had never done any one any wrong, I ought 
not to fear. He then told me that he had 
been confined in an asylum, and that people 
thought him mad, but that he was not. I 
now made sure that the supposed keys were 
fetters. However, by this time I had 
reached my own gate, which, as I opened, 
he tried to enter. I succeeded in getting 
inside and closing the gate, but he still 
persisted in endeavoring to get in. I told 
him that he could not, as he would frighten 
my wife. “Ask her if I can’t come in,” he 
said. I eluded him, however. The door of the 
house was opened; I bolted in, and quickly 
fastened the door. For more than an hour 
he walked up and down on the piazza, to our 
great discomfort. My wife’s brother, who 
was visiting us, and was a strong fellow who 
had been a number of years at sea, and 
therefore bolder than I was, volunteered to 
get rid of the intruder, and going out with 
a stout stick, drove him away. Next morn- 
ing we learned that the houses of two of our 
neighbors had been broken into and robbed, 
and although we had no positive proof, we sus- 
pected that my road-companion was the 
burglar. 

This was my early experience of Wilton. 
In time the place grew a little, Mr. Levick 
building next to me, Mr. Eddy below him, 
and Mr. France putting up a house, as did 
Mr. Daly. Mark Smith sold his lots. There 
were others of the theatrical profession who 
located there, and the place came to be 
known locally as “Actorsville.” In the 
course of time my cottage became, in its 
modest way, a beautiful place. I planted 
trees and many shrubs and vines, and had a 
little orchard of dwarf pears, and a trellis of 
grapes around three sides of the house. 
Moreover, the position of itself was so rural 
that one could imagine one’s self miles and 
miles from New York. My two little chaps 
were born here. The house stood on a hill 
overlooking the Sound, and, despite the long 
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tramp from Bleecker street, I always felt 
well repaid for my fatigue on seeing the 
light in the window, which served as a beacon 
to guide me to the home I had struggled so 
hard to obtain and so greatly loved. 

That I was the owner even of so modest 
an estate filled me with pride. I thought | 
should never leave it, but, ah, how little we 
know of the future! Mrs. Stoddart’s health 
began to fail, and as the doctor told me 
that the salt air from the Sound was in- 
jurious to her, she suffering from asthma, | 
decided that we must leave the place. A 
person living at West Farms had taken a 
fancy to our property, and was anxious to 
purchase it. At first I scouted the idea, but 
as my wife’s health was now the main con- 
sideration, I finally yielded and sold the 
place. We then returned to New York. 


A HIT IN THE CHARACTER OF 
“ MONEYPENNY.” 


I REMAINED with Laura Keene until she 
retired from the theater, and Mrs. John 
Wood became the new manager. After Mrs. 
Wood retired, Mr. Leonard Grover took 
possession of the house, and several members 
of the company continued with him, of whom 
I was one. Following “The Master of Ra- 
venswood,” Boucicault’s drama of “ The Long 
Strike” was produced. I had some dis- 
agreeable words with Mr. Grover, in conse- 
quence of his having cast me for the part 
of Moneypenny in this play. I had read the 
criticisms on the London production of the 
piece, and Mr. Emery, who played Noah 
Learoyd, was highly commended. As he oc- 
cupied in London the same position that I 
did with Mr. Grover, that of character- 
actor, I considered that it was not proper 
for Mr. Charles Wheatleigh to play the part 
of Noah, for which he was specially engaged. 
I thought it unjust, and said so, but the 
manager would not alter his decision. After 
the first performance I was glad that he 
had not done so. In searching for some 
means of making the part of Moneypenny as 
effective as possible, I hit upon a nervous, 
crabbed, and fidgety way of playing it, that 
made the character stand out and did me 
more good, in the way of advancement, than 
anything I had previously done. Mr. Wheat- 
leigh was capital as Noah Learoyd, and so it 
turned out that Mr. Grover knew better how 
to cast the play than I did. 

“The Long Strike” was a success. McKee 
Rankin, James Ward, Charles Vandenhoff, 
and Kate Newton played in it, and contrib- 
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uted largely thereto. Our manager had ar- 
ranged to bring in his opera company, and 
we had to give place. It so happened that 
Mr. Tilly Haynes, the proprietor of the 
theater in Springfield, Massachusetts, wit- 
nessed a performance of “The Long Strike,” 
and being pleased with it, he sent a note to 
my dressing-room, inquiring if, on our clos- 
ing in New York, we would bring the play 
to Springfield for a week. Our season at 
the Olympic having been brought thus 
abruptly to an end, we were all glad of this 
chance to prolong it, so we got together 
and agreed to start out on our own account, 
as a sort of commonwealth. We opened in 
Springfield, and played to fine business for a 
week. Afterward we visited all of the New 
England cities, making a long season, and 
returned to New York rather better off than 
if we had been employed there all the winter. 


A COUNTRY HOME IN NEW JERSEY. 


AFTER leaving Wilton, and in pursuance of 
my ruling passion, I had made another ven- 
ture and bought a small farm near Rahway 
in New Jersey. I was still bent on having a 
country home, but this time we had decided 


on living in the city during the winter 


months. We had not resided long in the 


city when we lost our elder boy, and having - 


an idea that had we remained in Wilton we 
might have escaped so great an affliction, 
and fearing that something similar might 
befall our other children, we determined to 
make the country our permanent home. We 
therefore took up our residence at “ Avenel,” 
as the farm was called, where we remained 
for twenty years. 

I rejoined Mr. Wallack in 1867, remaining 
with him for seven years, and all that time 
living at Avenel. My opening part at Wal- 
lack’s (the house afterward called the Star, 
and recently razed) was Marall, in “A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts,” in which E. L. 
Davenport was the Sir Giles Overreach—a 
masterly performance. When a youngster 
in Aberdeen, I had played Marall with Gus- 
tavus V. Brooke, and his performance made 
a great impression on me; but Mr. Daven- 
port’s impersonation, I think, was equally 
great with that of Brooke. Mr. John Gil- 
bert played all the principal old men, and 
therefore I found myself allotted to a line 
of eccentric characters, splendid parts, but 
such as I never expected to be called upon 
to play. Some of them were Acres in “The 
Rivals,” Dr. Ollapod in “The Poor Gentle- 
man,” and Dr. Pangloss in “The Heir-at- 
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Law.” Not having had the advantage of a 
classical education, I dreaded Pangloss, filled 
as it is with quotations from the dead lan- 
guages; however, I obtained a letter of in- 
troduction to a skilled linguist, who coached 
me in the pronunciation and meaning of the 
Greek and Latin quotations, and, as no fault 
was found with my efforts, I presume | 
could not have been altogether bad. 

I often wonder how I succeeded in mas- 
tering the words of all my parts. Living 
as I did in the country, I was a commuter 
on the railroad, and, during all the time, 
attended to my duties at the theater, includ- 
ing rehearsals, after which I went by street- 
car to the ferry for Jersey City, and then 
nightly by train to the station at Rahway, 
which was distant from my home about two 
miles. There my man would meet me, some- 
times with a carriage, and at others, when 
the roads were bad, with an extra saddle- 
horse, on which I would ride home, often 
arriving there as late as two o’clock in 
the morning. And this I did for twenty 
years. Many of my associates at the theater 
frequently said that they would not go 
through such an experience for all the farms 
in Jersey. Alas! many of them are dead, 
and I scarcely need say that I am much 
alive yet. 


AN EXCURSION INTO HORTICULTURE. 


I HAD been so fortunate with my few pear- 
trees at Wilton that now, being in posses- 
sion of about forty acres, the opportunity 
presented itself to go into it “big,” and I 
resolved to do so. I read all sorts of agri- 
cultural literature—“Ten Acres Enough,” 
and “ Pear-culture for Profit,” written by Mr. 
Quinn, who lived on Professor Mapes’s old 
place at Waverly, New Jersey. I understood 
that Quinn had a splendid pear-orchard, and 
as pear-culture was my ambition, off I went 
to interview him. He took me through his 
pear-orchard, a grand sight, with thousands 
of trees all in bloom. I was enchanted. As 
Mr. Quinn was a theater-goer, he knew me, 
and I having told him of my ambition to 
become a pear-grower, and having asked his 
advice, he gave me good counsel as to what 
varieties to plant. I explained that it was 
my purpose, when the orchard became suffi- 
ciently remunerative, and I had reached the 
age of sixty years, to leave the stage, and 
to pass the evening of my days in attending 
to the marketing of my fruit, in communion 
with my family, and at peace with all man- 
kind. Mr. Quinn thought my plan an excel- 
lent one, and advised me to plant only two 
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varieties of pears, the Bartlett and the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, telling me that I 
could grow the latter as easily as potatoes, 
and that in the market they were worth five 
dollars a barrel. I was delighted and flew 
home to Mrs. Stoddart, growing enthusiastic 
over my interview with Mr. Quinn. She 
thought there might be something in it, but 
did not take the same rosy view of the mat- 
ter that I did. It was her idea that I should 
plant a few at first, and see how they turned 
out. “Why, my dear,” I said, “that would 
be of no use at all; it is the great quantity 
planted, and all coming into bearing at the 
same time, that is going to do the trick.” 

Mrs. Stoddart was always the treasurer, 
and seeing my anxiety, she fell in with my 
views, dear soul, as she always did, and sur- 
rendered what cash we had on hand avail- 
able for my project. I ordered pear-trees by 
the thousands. We planted our orchard on 
a beautiful eastern slope, where we could 
overlook it from our veranda, and when all 
was completed, I surveyed the work with 
satisfaction, saying to my wife, “There, my 
dear; by the time I am sixty our orchard 
will be in full bearing, and then I need act 
no more.” Ah, the fallacy of human hopes! 
At seventy-four I am still acting. The 
orchard—well, the orchard has gone. 

I pitched in manfully every moment I 
could spare, and was always to be seen, hoe 
in hand, among my trees. Year after year 
it was my custom to leave the farm early in 
the morning for rehearsal at the theater, 
after which I would return home, remaining 
there only a short time, and again retrace 
my steps to the city for the evening’s per- 
formance, closing my day’s work by the 
midnight trip home again. I had by this 
time an important position in the theater, 
long parts in nearly every piece, and a fre- 
quent change of program. I have of late so 
often been nervous and ill at ease, in spite 
of having ample time for study and weeks 
of preparation in rehearsal, that I have won- 
dered how I got through the work in those 
days under the circumstances that I have 
mentioned. Perhaps it was because I was 
then forty and in the prime of life. 


TOO LATE AT THE THEATER. 


IN all the years I lived upon my farm and 
took those long journeys, I never failed but 
once of being on time for duty at the thea- 
ter. This was during the run of “ Rosedale ” 
at Wallack’s, in which I was playing Bun- 
berry Cobb, a part originally acted by Mr. 
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George Holland. My train was on time, but 
something happened to the ferry-boat that 
caused us to flounder and float about in the 
North River. It got to be a quarter to eight, 
then eight, then half-past eight o’clock, and 
I was distracted. I rushed first to the cap- 
tain, then to the engineer. “I am,” I said, 
“an actor; I belong to Wallack’s. Oh, can’t 
you do something to get me ashore? My 
absence may interfere with the entire per- 
formance.” The captain was too busy about 
his boat to listen to me. The engineer did, 
however, and laughed. We _ eventually 
reached Desbrosses street after half-past 
eight. As I found no car at the ferry-house, 
I ran all the way to Broadway, got into a 
stage, and finally reached the theater, at 
Thirteenth street. Charles Fisher and | 
dressed together, and we had a dresser 
known as “old Edward.” Fisher was not act- 
ing, and Edward had neglected to report my 
absence from the theater, so that my cue to 
go on had been given, and I was not there. 
I was in my dressing-room, and all excite- 
ment, when Mr. Wallack came in and began 
to blow up poor old Edward for not report- 
ing my absence from the theater. I inter- 
ceded for him, saying that-I alone was to 
blame. Mr. Wallack interrupted me by say- 
ing: “I won’t say anything to you, Stoddart; 
I see the state you are in; but, d—n it, you 
should n’t live in the country.” I dressed 
and played the remainder of the part, and 
the incident closed. 

Lester Wallack, like his father, conducted 
his theater on the most liberal principles. 
For a whole season James W. Wallack and 
E. L. Davenport were stock members, divid- 
ing the business, giving and taking, and all 
in the most agreeable way. Charles Mathews 
also played an entire season, and without 
more prominence being given to him than 
to the most minor member. 

A lady of my acquaintance was talking to 
me, not long ago, about the old days at 
Wallack’s, and of the plays produced there. 
She mentioned particularly Robertson’s 
plays, saying she should never forget the 
performance of “School,” the beauty of the 
stage setting, not so often seen then, with 
its rural landscape and fountain of real 
water, the young school-girls, etc. Then she 
went on to name the players in the cast, 
calling them all “dear.” There was “dear 
Mr. Gilbert,” “dear Mr. Fisher,” “dear Owen 
Marlowe,” and “dear Mrs. Vernon,” “dear 
Mrs. Jennings,” and “dear Effie Germon”; 
and there was Mr. Stoddart as the hateful 
old teacher Krux, who, she said, was not dear 
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at all. Ah, the old days and my old compan- 
ions! I was glad to hear they were not for- 
gotten by my friend. 


A TWENTY YEARS’ ENGAGEMENT. 


WHEN I returned to New York after a luck- 
less starring tour which began in the fall of 
1873, I happened to go to the Union Square 
Theater to see “Led Astray.” During the 
interval between the acts I met Mr. A. M. 
Palmer in the lobby, and he asked me if I 
had as yet had enough of starring. I told 
him that I had not found it profitable. “You 
had better come to me,” he said. The result 
was that, after some discussion regarding 
terms, I was engaged as a member of the 
Union Square Theater Company, and the 
association thus begun lasted for nearly 
twenty years. It was thus that I dismissed 
the notion of being a star. 

In this matter of starring, I often think 
how conditions have changed since the old 
days. It is not now so much the ability or 
the reputation of the aspirant for stellar 
honors which so much avails as it is the at- 
tractiveness of the play in which he appears 
—not so much the individual as the material 
in which he appears: now, as never before, 
“the play ’s the thing.” I suppose if I had 
been provided with a new and attractive 
vehicle for my venture the result might have 
been different. However, what I lost in dol- 
lars I have certainly made up in comfort. 
I have been enabled to remain almost con- 
stantly in New York, the haven for which 
we all strive; I have had the longest metro- 
politan career of any actor now upon the 
stage, and I have had the pleasure of being 
associated with the best companies; I have 
also served the best managers, from the elder 
Wallack to the present time; and, above all, 
I have been enabled to pass a long life at 
home, in domestic happiness. So, when I 
look backward to the beginning of my career 
in New York, I feel that I have much cause 
for gratitude as that career draws near its 
close. 


THE ROMANCE OF A STAGE COAT. 


I HAD been thrust into eccentric comedy 
with Wallack, and upon my ‘advent in the 
Union Square Theater Company I was 
obliged again to change my line of business, 
for Mr. Stuart Robson was the comedian of 
the company, and therefore I was put on for 
character work. In the old days you had to 
try to make yourself like the part allotted 
to you, whether you were really suitable or 
Vou. LXIV.—35. 
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not, so that my early training helped me at 
this time. 

“Rose Michel” was the play in which I 
appeared at the Union Square. In this I 
was Pierre Michel, a character of the class 
known as “heavy villains.” I told Mr. 
Palmer I thought the part somewhat out of 
my line, but he thought otherwise, and cir- 
cumstances eventually proved that he was 
right, for I received much credit for my per- 
formance. I have an impression that I was 
largely indebted to the coat I wore for any 
success which I achieved. I had been told 
to order my dress, making my own selection. 
I described to the costumer what I wished, 
directing him to make a long gray coat 
which should reach down to my heels, ex- 
plaining that my part was that of an old 
miser, and that I wished my dress, as far as 
possible, to convey the character of the 
man. So I said, “ Make it loose and heavy, so 
that I can slip out of it in a second.” He 
professed to know exactly what I wanted, 
and set to work to make the garment. When 
I received it I was disgusted. It was a clean 
modern overcoat, with a bright muslin lin- 
ing. However, I determined to make it what 
I wanted, so I took it out to my farm and 
spoiled its beauty with Jersey mud. Mrs. 
Stoddart then tackled it, lined it with some 
heavy old material, jagged it with her shears, 
and then threw it into the cellar and made 
a mat of it until it was required. There is 
no difficulty in obtaining a handsome coat, 
but it is difficult to get one that will have 
the appearance of great wear and look old, 
moldy, and weather-beaten, such as was 
necessary for the miser Pierre Michel. When 
we got through with that coat it was all I 
could desire, and afterward it was much ex- 
tolled when I used it in the play. 

I sent my costume ahead from the coun- 
try to the theater the day before our opening. 
We had no rehearsal, so I did not go in until 
evening. On reaching the theater, what was 
my consternation to learn that my clothes 
had not arrived! I was almost distracted; 
the overture was about to be rung in, and I 
had nothing to wear. I went to Mr. Palmer 
and explained my plight. He said: “Keep 
cool; don’t excite yourself. You don’t go on 
until the second act. Hunt it up. If nothing 
else can be done, some one must lend you a 
wig, and you must get what you can out of 
the wardrobe.” The things had been sent 
by Adams’s Express, and away I rushed to 
the company’s office, some distance from the 
theater. There I was told that the packet 
had been delivered. I flew back to the 
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theater almost maddened. It was my first 
appearance in New York since I had left 
Wallack’s. I had a new part and a new mana- 
ger. I had played only comedy parts, and 
was now to appear in an entirely different 
character, so I was naturally nervous; and I 
had no costume. At the theater my costume 
was nowhere to be found. I tried the Mor- 
ton House without success. I do not know 
what possessed me to look for it at the 
Union Square Hotel, but I did look for it 
there, and there I found it. The packet had 
been delivered at the wrong address by the 
express company—a mistake occasioned by 
the similarity of names. The porter at the 
hotel volunteered to send it to the theater 
for me, but, once having recovered it, I would 
not give it up, so I seized it, hurried to the 
theater, and luckily was able to get myself 
dressed in time. Mr. Palmer was glad to see 
me, and the company congratulated me on 
the recovery of my “props.” 

The play made a great hit, and my part 
went well, my reception being generous. 
And oh, that beautiful coat! It proved all 
that I could have wished. Before commit- 
ting the murder I threw it from my shoulders, 
and it slipped down to the ground and lay 
at my feet like a bundle of old rags. Mr. 
Nat Goodwin, who afterward played imita- 
tions, gave an excellent one of the way I 
used to throw this coat from my shoulders 
during my performance. 


A DRAUGHT OF KEROSENE FOR STAGE WINE. 


My contracts with Mr. Palmer at first were 
for a period of three years each. I think 
this arrangement was renewed three or four 
times, until Mr. Palmer said that he thought 
formal contracts between us were unneces- 
sary, and so they were discontinued. I 
needed no written documents from him to 
the effect that he would do as he said: his 
word was enough for me. I always tried, 
during my long service, to be as honest and 
straightforward with him. 

On January 23, 1878, “A Celebrated 
Case” was brought out. This was a notable 
production, and had a long and prosperous 
run. It enlisted the services of Charles 
Coghlan, Frank Hardenbergh, Parselle, 
Agnes Booth, Linda Dietz, Sara Jewett, and 
Mrs. G. H. Gilbert. I played Sergeant 
O'Rourke. I have reason to remember this 
character. In the prologue I had a scene 
with Mrs. Booth, who played the wife of 
Jean Renaud, the hero, in the course of 
which she was supposed to give me, as the 
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Sergeant, a cup of wine, which I had to swal- 
low. It so happened that the property-man 
had been using kerosene on the stage dur- 
ing the day, and had left the bottle contain- 
ing that liquid upon the dresser, where Mrs. 
Booth was in the habit of finding the drink 
for the Sergeant. During the business she 
poured a full cup from this bottle, handed it 
to me, and I swallowed the contents at a 
gulp. “O Lord!” I said, as I received the 
potion. “What have I done?” said Mrs. 
Booth, under her breath. I could only gasp 
out, “Kerosene,” and made a hasty exit. 
For almost a week every one avoided me, 
owing to the presence of the noxious fluid. 
I drank such a quantity that the odor and 
taste remained with me until I thought | 
should never be rid of it. Otherwise it did 
me no injury, and my physician even said 
that it did me good. 


COURTESY FROM THE PULPIT. 


“DANIEL ROCHAT” was produced October 
15, 1880, and ran until December 14. Thorne 
in the title réle and Miss Jewett as Leah 
each contributed a notable performance. 
The other parts afforded fine opportunities, 
and were well played by the principal mem- 
bers of the company. This play, which is 
religious in its character, concerns itself 
with the struggle between the disciple of 
agnosticism, Daniel Rochat, and the Chris- 
tian faith depicted by Leah, and it caused 
considerable discussion among clergymen as 
well as laity. We performed it in San Fran- 
cisco, and when there the rector of Grace 
Church and the members of his vestry came 
to see it. I forget the clergyman’s name, 
but we all received invitations to attend his 
church on the Sunday following his visit to 
the theater. These invitations were ad- 
dressed, not to us by name, but to the char- 
acters we represented, mine, I remember, 
reading, “To Dr. Bidache,” which was my 
name in the play. 

I availed myself of it, as he said in his 
note that it was his intention to make a few 
remarks by way of comment on the play. 
After hearing him I was glad that I had 
attended. He spoke of the great literary 
merit of the play, and how ably the argu- 
ment between the Christian and the free- 


thinker was handled by the author. He also 
drew our attention to what each had done 
for the benefit of the world. The agnostic’s 
religion claimed, he said, to benefit his fel- 
low-men. He then went on to point out that 
all institutions of a charitable nature every- 
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where were undoubtedly the work of the 
Church, and owed their life and origin to 
Christianity, which is truly the case. He 
concluded by saying that he was almost as 
much interested, when at the theater, in the 
demeanor of the spectators as in the per- 
formance itself, and was much gratified to 
notice that all the approbation and all the 
sympathy of the people were gained by the 
Christian girl. His remarks laid such hold 
on me that on every future occasion when I 
visited San Francisco I regularly took my 
place in Grace Church. 


HOW MANSFIELD WON FAME IN “A 
PARISIAN ROMANCE.” 


“A PARISIAN ROMANCE” was produced on 
January 10, 1883. Baron Chevrial, a striking 
and peculiar part, has since become well 
known as one of Mr. Richard Mansfield’s 
strong impersonations. The peculiar attri- 
butes of the part caused Mr. Palmer some 
doubt, for a time, as to a correct and judi- 
cious cast for it. Mr. Mansfield had been 
engaged, but as he wascomparatively untried 
in legitimate work, his position in the thea- 
ter was thought to be a minor one. After 
the reading of the play, the company were 
unanimous in their opinion that “A Pari- 
sian Romance” was a one-part piece, and 
that part the Baron ;‘and all the principals 
had their eye on him. - After some delay and 
much expectancy, the réle was given to me. 
I was playing a strong part in “The Rant- 
zaus,” and my friends in the company con- 
gratulated me upon the opportunity thus 
presented of following it up with so power- 
ful a successor. Miss Minnie Conway, who 
was a member of the company and had seen 
the play in Paris, said that she thought the 
Baron a strange part to give to me. “It’s 
a Lester Wallack kind of part,” she said. 
This information rather disconcerted me, 
but I rehearsed the part for about a week, 
and then, being convinced that it did not 
suit me, I went to Mr. Palmer and told 
him I felt very doubtful as to whether I 
could do him or myself justice in it. He 
would not hear of my giving it up, saying 
that he knew me better than I did myself; 
that I was always doubtful, but that he was 
willing to take the risk. He also read a let- 
ter which he had received from some one in 
Paris, giving advice regarding the produc- 
tion, in which, among other things, it was 
said that Baron Chevrial was the principal 
part, that everything depended on him, and 
that “if you can get Stoddart to look well 
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in full dress, he is the man you must have 
play it.” 

I left Mr. Palmer, resolved to try again 
and do my best. Mr. Mansfield was cast in 
the play for a small part, and, I discovered, 
was watching me like a cat during re- 
hearsals. A lot of fashion-plates were sent 
to my dressing-room, with instructions to 
select my costume. As I had hitherto been, 
for some time, associated with vagabonds, 
villains, etc., I think those fashion-plates had 
a tendency to unnerve me more than any- 
thing else. So I again went to Mr. Palmer 
and told him I could not possibly play the 
Baron. “You must,” said Mr. Palmer. “I 
rather think Mr. Mansfield must have sus- 
pected something of the sort, for he has 
been to me, asking, in the event of your not 
playing it, to give it to him. I have never 
seen Mr. Mansfield act; he has not had much 
experience here, and might ruin the produc- 
tion.” 

At Mr. Palmer’s earnest solicitation I 
promised to try it again. I had by this time 
worked myself into such a state of nervous- 
ness that my wife interfered. “All the 
theaters in the world,” said she, “are not 
worth what you are suffering. Go and tell 
Mr. Palmer you positively cannot play the 
part.” Fearing the outcome, I did not risk 
another interview with my manager, but 


‘sought out Mr. Cazauran and returned the 


part to him, with a message to Mr. Palmer 
that I positively declined to play it. 

The result was that Mr. Mansfield was 
put in my place; he rehearsed the part next 
day, and, with only a brief time for study 
and few rehearsals, made his appearance in 
it on January 10, 1883. The result is well 
known. His success was instantaneous and 
emphatic, so much so that, from then until 
now, Baron Chevrial has remained one of his 
strongest embodiments.” Mr. Palmer was 
delighted, and I consoled myself with the 
thought that my refusal of the part had 
proved not only far better for the interests 
of the production, but was also the immedi- 
ate cause of giving an early opportunity to 
one who has since done much for the stage. 


IN RECOLLECTION OF CHARLES COGHLAN. 


Our next season at the Union Square began 
with Bartley Campbell’s play called “Sepa- 
ration,” a good production and a long run. 
During this season Mr. Palmer went abroad, 
and the firm of Shook & Collier, composed 
of Sheridan Shook and James W. Collier, 
took possession of the theater. They retained 
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it for nearly two seasons, but were not as 
successful as they deserved to be. Sheridan 
Shook had been long associated with the 
theater. He was a straightforward, good- 
hearted man, bluff and without polish, but 
generous to a fault, and many were beholden 
to him for frequent kindnesses that have 
never become known. It was my privilege to 
be intimately acquainted with him in those 
days. When “Separation” had run _ its 
course Mr. Coghlan left the company, and it 
was our last professional meeting. I do not 
know that I ever met an actor that I ad- 
mired more. During the run of “A Cele- 
brated Case” I had frequent long talks with 
him. He was kind enough to speak well of 
my efforts on more than one occasion. I 
knew he was sincere, so regarded it as a 
compliment. “ Approbation from Sir Hubert 
Stanley is praise indeed.” 

I remained with Shook & Collier until 
they gave up the theater, in 1884. In the 
meantime Mr. Palmer had returned to 
America and resumed the management of 
the Madison Square Theater, ‘in Twenty- 
fourth street. He had arranged with Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones to bring out his play 
of “Saints and Sinners.” He sent for me 
and offered me an engagement, which I ac- 
cepted, as I had ascertained from Mr. Shook 
that he meant to retire from the theatrical 
business; so I signed a three years’ contract 
with Mr. Palmer for the Madison Square 
Theater Company. 


A HUMOR OF THE DOUBLE STAGE. 


THE Madison Square Theater at that time 
was fitted with a practical or double stage, 
the invention of Steele Mackaye, which 
worked upon the elevator principle. As each 
act ended, one stage descended and the 
other, that had been set for the next act, 
came down and took its place, thus obviat- 
ing the necessity of long waits. One evening, 
during the most pathetic scene of the play, 
that in which the minister hears of his 
daughter’s flight, when I was plunged in the 
deepest grief—by some mistake of the car- 
penter, the stage upon which we were acting 
began to descend, and it continued to do so 
until only my head and shoulders were visible 
to the audience. I kept up my grief, how- 
ever, until the mistake was rectified, and by 
the time I had reached the climax the stage 
was in its proper position. Of course the 
seriousness of the situation was done for. 
The other members seemed to enjoy it all 
from the wings quite as much as did the 
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audience; I think I was the only one who did 
not see the joke. 


STALLED IN THE GREAT BLIZZARD. 


WE produced a very pretty play called 
“Heart of Hearts” at the Madison Square 
on January 16, 1888. I had a long and 
very good part in it. I remember this play 
more vividly than any other of my experi- 
ence, for it was played in the year of the 
great blizzard. I was living at the time on 
my farm in New Jersey, and on a Monday 
afternoon, in the height of the great storm, 
I left home for the theater, some hours be- 
fore my usual time, fearing difficulty in 
reaching the city. The snow, however, was so 
deep, and the sleet and snow were drifting in 
such a furious and blinding manner, that I 
could scarcely see a rod before my face, and 
the cold was intense. I had a splendid, 
strong man with me who had been a Danish 
soldier and feared nothing. We started for 
the station at Rahway, two miles away, in a 
two-wheeled cart, thinking that the best sort 
of vehicle to get through the drifts. We 
had proceeded only a short distance when, 
in plunging through the drifts, the shafts of 
the cart broke short off. Nothing daunted, 
we returned to the stables, and directing 
the man to saddle two of my horses, I de- 
termined to endeavor to get through on 
horseback. So mounting, we started a sec- 
ond time. The drifts of snow were up to the 
horses’ shoulders, but being strong animals, 
they plunged through it for some distance, 
until, reaching the house of a farmer, about 
half-way to the village, the animals gave up 
and could go no farther. I cannot begin to 
describe the difficulties and the pain we 
suffered. I wore a huge comforter about 
my shoulders and face, and that, together 
with my gloves, and in fact all my garments, 
were as stiff as a board with ice and snow. 
The horses being completely fagged out, we 
were obliged to put them into the farmer’s 
stable. 

As I was determined, however, to reach 
the theater at all hazards, I directed my man 
Hans to remain with the horses at the far- 
mer’s until he could get them home again, 
and I started alone to reach the railway- 
station on foot. I will not try to describe my 
difficulties on the way. The distance was 
about three quarters of a mile. I was fre- 
quently up to my waist in drifts of snow, 
holding on to the top of the picket-fences as 
I crawled along. Finally I reached the vil- 
lage and the railway-station, only to find 
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that all travel by rail had stopped. The 
telegraph wires were all down, and communi- 
cation with the city was therefore cut off; 
so I could do nothing. I went to the hotel, 
where I remained for two days, being able to 
reach neither the city nor my home, and when 
at last I reached New York I could scarcely 
recognize it. Broadway looked like the arc- 
tic regions, with its mountains of snow, which 
in many places were tunneled, and fires built 
underneath to get rid of the enormous drifts. 
The theater was closed one night, so I missed 
only one performance of “ Heart of Hearts,” 
and reported for duty the third day after 
the storm. 

About this time I made up my mind that 
amateur farming and fruit-growing were not 
the most rapid way of obtaining fortune, so 
I parted with my farm. My pear-orchard had 
proved sadly disappointing; but anticipation 
of a better result was for many years a fruit- 
ful source of pleasure. My love for the coun- 
try has, however, never diminished; but I am 
contented to indulge it upon a smaller scale, 
so even now I may be seen wending my way 
to Sewaren, another home place in New 
Jersey, where I have—at least I think so— 
a charming cottage overlooking Staten Island 
Sound, of course a garden, a yacht, and dear 
friends with whom I hope still to pass many 
pleasant days. 

On February 3, 1892, “The Broken Seal” 
was produced. It had been played by Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, in London, under the title 
of “The Village Priest,” and I believe suc- 
cessfully. It did not fare so well in America. 
It was in this play that Miss Julia Arthur 
made her first appearance with the company, 
and it was also the occasion of the first ap- 
pearance of Mr. James K. Hackett in a part 
of any prominence on the professional stage, 
although as an amateur he had been well 
known for some time. 

In April of this year, and during the run 
of this play, I received the saddest blow of 
my life, in the death of my dear wife, and 
my necessary absence from the performances 
gave to Mr. Hackett an opportunity which 
he much desired, for he was put in my place. 

On New Year's eve of 1894 the drama of 
“The Fatal Card” was produced at Palmer’s 
Theater. I was loaned for this production 
by Mr. Palmer. I had heard rumors that 
Mr. Palmer would give up his theater and 
that he would retire from management, so I 
sought an interview with him, and found that 
the reports were true. Mr. Palmer told me 
that he found it impossible now to secure new 
and attractive material for his theater, and 
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so thought it better to withdraw. He had 
been my manager for more than half of my 
American career; during all this time he had 
been uniformly kind and generous with me, 
and however great his regret may have been 
in parting with me, I am sure it could not 
exceed mine in saying good-by to him. 


A LOVING-CUP. 


THE following season I was engaged by 
Mr. Charles Frohman to play Joe Aylmer in 
the original production here of “The Sport- 
ing Duchess.” During its run at the Academy 
of Music, Mr. Henry Mann, the business 
manager, came into my dressing-room one 
evening, and informed me that Mr. Frohman 
and my associates contemplated presenting 
me with a loving-cup, and wished to ascer- 
tain from me a few facts about my career, 
how long I had been on the stage, and so on. 
As I have never forgotten my début in “ The 
Rent Day,” when I was five years old, I told 
Mr. Mann that I had been sixty-three years 
on the stage. “Good Lord, man,” he said, 
“how old are you anyway?” Of course I 
explained that I was not actually as old as 
the statement would seem to indicate. The 
episode of the presentment of the cup was an 
unexpected compliment. Mr. Frohman’s kind 
consideration in having my old manager Mr. 
Palmer make the speech of presentation, and 
his invitation to all the ladies and gentlemen 
of the various theaters to meet on the occa- 
sion, and my old manager’s complimentary 
remarks upon our long association, together 
with Mr. Jefferson’s kind gift inscribed “ For 
Auld Lang Syne,” are incidents in my life 
which will never be forgotten. 


“BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH.” 


DURING my engagement with Mr. Charles 
Frohman, a friend of long standing had been 
reading with a great deal of pleasure the 
tales of Ian Maclaren, and was particularly 


interested in “Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush.” He came to see me at my cottage 
at Sewaren, and said: “ Mr. Stoddart, before 
you end your theatrical career I want to see 
you play old Dr. MacLure. He is a great 
character.” I told him I thought it would be 
difficult to get Dr. Watson’s consent to 
having his stories put into dramatic form 
and produced. “Oh,” said my friend, “I 
know MacArthur of the ‘Bookman.’ He’s 
a Glasgow chap and a friend of Dr. Wat- 
son’s, and I am sure he can arrange it.” But 
MacArthur, like myself, thought that Wat- 
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son, being a Scotch minister, would scarcely 
consent to having his stories reproduced for 
theatrical purposes. My friend was persis- 
tent, however, and at length prevailed upon 
MacArthur to write to Dr. Watson, and 
we were all surprised and delighted at re- 
ceiving his reply. It was to the effect that 
if the story could be dramatized effectively 
and well, he had no objection. On receipt 
of this letter, MacArthur, in conjunction 
with Tom Hall, set to work and produced a 
manuscript, which, when completed, Mac- 
Arthur brought out to my cottage and read 
to my daughter and me. We liked it. It 
read well. 

It was the intention to make MacLure the 
prominent character of the piece, and the 
part was written for me. And he certainly 
is the most delightful person in the story; 
but in the play he lacked situation, and the 
dramatic worth of Lachlan Campbell. 1 told 
the authors so, and for some time it remained 
a disputed question which of the two parts 
I should play, which was settled only by my 
refusal to play the Doctor. Since its produc- 
tion, I feel that I did not err in my judgment. 
It was pointed out to me, and I realized the 
truth of the remark, that during my long 
career I had wept over many daughters that 
had proved disobedient and sometimes worse; 
in fact, one of my friends, quite an ad- 
mirer, had said: “ Poor Mr. Stoddart! I never 
see him act but he is heartbroken over the 
misconduct of some wayward and disobedient 
child. The last time I saw him, in ‘ The Sport- 
ing Duchess,’ he was in a most forlorn con- 
dition regarding the fate of his daughter 
Mary Aylmer ; and the time before he was 
completely upset at the imprudent behavior 
of his child in ‘Saints and Sinners.’” 

A little of “the same old man again,” I 
confess, but I console myself with the reflec- 
tion that in my time I have played so many 
rogues and vagabonds, with quite a sprin- 
kling of cutthroats and murderers, that as 
I near the end of my professional life it 
would be prudent to make my final bow in 
something of a more respectable nature. 
Besides, Lachlan Campbell is not altogether 
a sympathetic or lovable person; before his 
transformation he is quite the reverse. 

I had that fact brought home to me in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. One of the stage- 
hands, watching the progress of the piece, 
was highly incensed when in the second act 
I erase my daughter’s name from the Bible 
and forcibly eject her from the house. “Oh, 
the old devil!” said he to one of my associ- 
ates. “Them religious fanatics are the worst. 
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I’d like to knock the old villain on the head.’ 
In the third act, when Lachlan sorrows over 
the loss of his child, he found a better place 
in that critical gentleman’s esteem, and at 
the end of the piece, where he takes his 
daughter lovingly in his arms, was heard 
to exclaim, “The old man is not so bad, after 
all.” 

“The Bonnie Brier Bush” I regard as a 
pretty little play. It is a simple story, and 
its atmosphere is peculiarly congenial to me, 
reminding me of that part of Scotland 
(Perthshire) wherein its scenes are laid, and 
where as a boy I began my career as an 
actor. And if Lachlan Campbell is to be my 
last effort, what better vehicle than “The 
Bonnie Brier Bush,” which reminds me so 
lovingly of the beginning of it. 


THE OLD TIMES AND THE NEW. 


I HAVE been frequently asked for my opinion 
regarding the relative merits of perform- 
ances and performers of the present day as 
compared with those of the old times. In 
fact, very recently a friend said to me: “ Mr. 
Stoddart, you are an old-timer; I remember 
you when you used to be at the Broome 
Street Theater with Wallack. Why can’t 
we have such performances and such com- 
panies nowadays?” I was unable to make a 
satisfactory reply. I endeavored, however, 
to explain that, although my long experience 
and my age truly classified me as an old- 
timer, yet as I had been in harness continu- 
ally since 1854, trying always to keep abreast 
of the times and the younger element, and 
as far as possible to avoid being considered 
antiquated, I scarcely thought myself a 
proper judge. The scenical part is now much 
better than in the old days. The same old 
stock scenery, formerly used year after year, 
would be looked upon as a poor apology in 
these days of grand stage sets. The same 
advancement has been made in incidental 
music, and in fact in all the details connected 
with the conduct of the theater. 

To those, however, entering the theatrical 
profession, I say that I think the old system 
immeasurably better than that of the present 
time. As in all occupations it is well to be 
grounded in the rudimental portions of the 
work, so no less does this rule apply to the 
theatrical profession. There was no royal 
road to position in the old days, but most 
people had to begin at the bottom of the 
ladder and gradually ascend it; and if one 
never climbed very high, yet the very strife 
and endeavor of itself gave to him that re- 
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pose, that ease of deportment, essential in 
the actor. Such discipline was formerly 
deemed necessary, and if, after submitting 
to it, you were not found particularly bril- 
liant, you were at least experienced, which 
sometimes means much. 

In reviewing my career I see much to 
condemn, but, as an old-timer, having to 
try to keep pace with my younger com- 
panions, and thus to assume many parts of 
a varied character, it is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that I should have proved satisfactory 
in all. I think, however, I can in all truth- 
fulness assert that to whatever has been 
allotted to me I have endeavored always to 
bring sincerity of purpose, and whether good, 
bad, or indifferent, have tried to serve the 
public to the best of my ability. Upon the 
eve of a new production I have often left 
home muttering over the words of some 
long part, and very doubtful as to the result 
of my efforts, and on my return my wife— 
who I think was really more nervous for me 
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than I for myself—would say, “Well, how 
did you get on?” And if I answered, as I 
frequently did, that I feared I had not done 
very well, “ Nonsense! ” she would say. “ How 
did your part go with the audience?” When 
I would reply that I had received a good 
deal of applause, “Then, dear,” she would 
add, “you are all right.” 

And it is that thought of being all right 
with the public, that kind consideration and 
indulgence on its part under all circum- 
stances, ever lenient toward my faults and 
quick to show appreciation of any merit I 
might possess, that has ever been my main 
support during a career of many years. So 
I said to my friend that although I en- 
deavored to avoid being what is known as 
stilted or stagy, yet the old times, the many 
brilliant comrades who have left me behind, 
and the old days must ever hold the first 
place in my recollections. 

Time but the impression stronger makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 


WAITING FOR THE RING. 
A MONOLOGUE. 
BY TUDOR JENKS. 


ScENE: A lady's sitting-room. 
Time: The present. 


(The lady is discovered. She speaks.) 


3H, how silly he did look! How 


ea | 


V Sica a) silly he did look! A great, 
Ht 4a jet broad-shouldered young fellow 
BWC 49 like Raymond to get down on his 
eNSeEs33 knees before little me, and to 


beg that (imitating) he might call me his 


own! And yet it was lovely of him, too. 
So many of them— (Breaks off abruptly, with 
a reminiscent smile.) 

I do like romance; it does make books seem 
so real. Why, when I was listening to Ray- 
mond it was just like getting to that deli- 


cious last chapter where all the love-making 
comes, without any of the trouble of wading 
through the horrid descriptions and char- 
acter-stuff. Not that I do read much of that, 
anyhow. Those writing-persons could save 
themselves an awful lot of work if they knew 
what J read of their old books. Of course 
you have to gallop through some of it— 
enough to know whether the hero is tall and 
dark and raven-haired, and kind of melan- 
choly grand, you know, or whether he ’s the 
blond Hercules kind, that is going to have 
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things his own way because he ’s big and 
strong and fighty—like Raymond. 

I must say it’s nice to have a good strong 
man around the house. I ’d just hate to 
marry a smart young man with a bulging 
forehead who could n’t shove the piano 
around when you wanted it put into the 
middle of the room for a musicale or an 
afternoon tea. Raymond has just elegant 
shoulders! I saw a prize-fighter once, and I 
believe his coat would have fitted Raymond 
without a bit of making over. 

And to see a man like that on his knees 
before you!—well, it ’s like a novel, or a 
play. It gives you thrills—don’t you know? 
I remember one play where the hero—it was 
elegant Fitzmorrice, the one all the girls 
went wild over the year I came out—where 
he used to propose to the heroine just after 
he ’d thrown the blacksmith out of the win- 
dow. That was a scene, I tell you! I wish I 
could act like Fitzmorrice. (Lowering her 
voice and imitating.) “Miss Radcliffe-- 
Blanche!—forgive me for this act of vio- 
lence in your presence. Alas! I fear that 


you will think me a ruffianly fellow, coarse 
and insensitive to the higher, nobler—” 
(Breaks off, and resumes her own voice.) Why, 
when Raymond got down on his knees this 


afternoon I could n’t get Fitzmorrice out of 
my head for a moment. It was just like a 
play. Oh, I wish he ’d do it all over again! 
What a good idea!—maybe he would, if I 
refused him. And next time I could do my 
own part ever so much better. I acted like a 
little fool, I really did. Just think of my say- 
ing—I blush when I think of it, but I really 
did n’t think then, and I said (laughs hys- 
terically)—I said, “This is so sudden.” How 
I came to be such a ninny I don’t know; but 
I suppose it was reading it so often in news- 
paper jokes. He must have thought me a 
regular fool. For it was n’t so specially 
sudden, you know; rather slow than other- 
wise. The idea of his asking me if I had seen 
the conservatory! Why, it is a proposal to 
ask a girl to visit the conservatory with you. 
No man would ever go so far as that unless 
he had the most serious intentions. 

In fact, when we got there, we found that 
odious Miss Anderson showing the orchids 
to Van Sutphen, who knows about as much 
about orchids as he does about—well, about 
anything. So then Raymond had to ask me 
whether I knew what a pretty view there 
was from the billiard-room, and then we had 
to drop all the pretty things we had thought 
up about flowers, and get ready to talk about 
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landscapes. When we reached the billiard- 
room, there was a couple in each window, 
and Raymond was so mad I heard him say 
something sudden to himself. 

I think it ’s only fair to help a man some- 
times—if it ’s the right man, of course; and 
so then I asked whether he did n’t think it 
would be pleasanter out on the glassed-in 
piazza. You should have seen the poor boy’s 
gratitude; you would have thought he was a 
shipwrecked mariner, perishing for a glassed- 
in piazza. So off we went, neither of us say- 
ing a word, for he was thinking what he ’d 
say, and I was wondering whether we ’d run 
into any more of the people about the house. 

It was really funny, but when we opened 
the door to go outside, we saw one of the 
maids sweeping, and we had to go back 
again. 

*“Tt ’s really too chilly to go outside,” I 
remarked; and Raymond said he thought so 
too, and when, in despair, I led the way to 
the library, he followed like a lamb. I did n’t 
say a thing. It was too absurd! When I 
build my house, I shall have a proposing- 
room for young lovers, and it shall always 
be ready. 

There was nobody in the library, but we 
had.been so bothered that Raymond was in 
no mood for proposing just then, and so we 
sat down before the fire and talked about 
books and things. I believe he asked me 
whether I was fond of reading, and I told 
him that it depended. Of course there were 
some books I liked, and some I did n’t. And 
he said that it was queer, but that he was 
just like me in that, and he liked some books 
a great deal better than others, and others 
not so well. Then I said I thought as he did, 
and that some girls seemed to read anything 
that came along. He said he liked Thack- 
eray, and I asked whether he did n’t think 
Thackeray was a little cynical at times; and 
from that we began to talk about love- 
stories. He said he used to think them silly, 
but that was before—before he met me! 
So then I asked him what difference that 
made, and then he was fairly started. 

Oh, the silly things that boy said! But 
when he fairly went down on his knees to 
me, then I knew it was real. 

So now we’re engaged, I suppose, though 
I can’t realize it. When I put on the ring— 
oh, I do think an engagement ring is just 
the very sweetest thing in the whole wide 
world! (Bell rings.) Here it is, I’m sure. 


CURTAIN. 





THE OVERLOOKING OF HEFFY. 


A STORY OF THE POSTAL SERVICE. 
BY LUCY BAKER JEROME. 


ih AUNDERS was undoubtedly 

N \ a bully by temperament. He 

realized it dimly at times him- 

self, his friends realized it 

at all times, and the outside 

— world suspected it. Big, bluff, 

and powerful, he was probably nearer a cow- 

boy’s idea of incarnadined virtue than any 
other ideal. 

His superiors in the office liked him, but 
they feared his tongue, which ran on oiled 
wheels when there was mischief to be done. 
His fellow-employees in the postal service 
found his supine indifference to all interests 
save his own tiresome; and his inferiors 
either worshiped him from afar or hated him 
cordially at the same distance, according to 
the strength and tendencies of their respec- 
tive temperaments. This last Saunders re- 
turned with interest. 

There was one “sub” in particular whom 
he hated for his meek submission to the 
series of evils that Saunders had, in some 
mysterious way, managed to accumulate 
about him. The sub’s name was Heffmeyer, 
“Heffy” for short; but Saunders, more in- 
genious than the rest in devising torments, 
had bestowed upon him the sobriquet of 
“Longlegs,” and perceiving at once that it 
cut, had taken pains to bestow it frequently. 
The sub was undersized, had a long, thin 
body supported by a pair of wide, chunky 
legs, and hence the appellation. 

He was a faithful little fellow, not over- 
burdened with brains or with education, 
but he had a heart as big as his body was 
small, wrote a hand like copperplate, and 
was trusted implicitly by the entire office, 
from the postmaster down to the colored 
porter who swept the floors. His first ap- 
pearance in the registry department had 
been during one of the regular rush seasons, 
and the other clerks, knowing his capacity 
for hard work, had hailed his advent with 
unmixed joy. 

Toward the end of November the yearly 
rush began. Crowds of eager package-send- 
ers besieged the post-office from morning till 


night, and the force of overworked clerks 
within had all they could do to handle 
the immense amount of matter that came 
rushing through the mails like resistless 
torrents. Heffy, at his post, checked four- 
teen hours a day. Saunders, with the per- 
spiration streaming down his face in the 
middle of winter, wrote and entered, stamped 
and billed, with inexhaustible energy, and an 
intermission of ten minutes for lunch. The 
other clerks were on the edge of nervous 
prostration; for the holiday trade and the 
numberless registered letters and packages, 
containing gifts and sums of money, sent 
the record of the registry staff well up into 
the thousands daily. The responsibility at 
this season was greater than usual, and the 
strained, anxious faces of the clerks showed 
it. An error in despatching was a thing 
almost impossible to avoid, and Hazeltine, 
billing New York straights and foreigns one 
afternoon, paused a second to draw his hand 
wearily across his aching eyes. 

“Take a rest, old man,” suggested Barton. 
“You need it.” 

The suggestion met with no response, but 
Hazeltine rose, and going to the water-cooler 
behind the opposite table, took a long 
draught. As he passed around his own desk 
on his return, his trained glance, falling on 
the open ledger, detected, as if by instinct, 
a New York straight billed in among the 
New York foreigns. Instantly realizing his 
error, he hastily laid the letter in question, 
No. 1704, as he noted at the time, to one 
side, and continued billing the New York 
foreigns. Five minutes afterward some one 
spoke to him, and Hazeltine never thought 
of the New York straight again till two 
o’clock that morning, when he sat upright 
in bed with a start, and, holding his aching 
head between his hands, tried hard to reflect 
what he had done with it. 

He remembered laying it aside, but there 
his memory failed him. It had probably 
gone on to Europe, he thought grimly. He 
he! not noticed whether the letter was an 
important one or not; but, under these cir- 
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cumstances, he said crossly to himself, it 
would certainly turn out to be the most im- 
portant one that had ever passed through 
that office. These reflections occupied him 
fully till the clock struck four, when, having 
remembered that the bill for the fourteen 
New York straights in that particular pack- 
age would not be returned for eleven days, 
and that he would have time to think, he 
turned over and slept. 

He would not have slept as calmly as 
he did had he known that the letter caus- 
ing him all this trouble was at present 
reposing snugly under Saunders’s buttoned 
coat. Apparently unseen by all save Saun- 
ders, it had slipped to the floor, and been 
hastily picked up by him, with the intention 
of playing a practical joke on the unfortu- 
nate Hazeltine. He had meant only to give 
Hazeltine a good fright, and to restore the 
letter in ample time for the closing of the 
New York mail; but since he had decided, im- 
pulsively, upon playing this stupendous joke, 
it had seemed as if every eye in the office 
were fixed upon him. It had been Saunders 
here and Saunders there the whole afternoon, 
and yet Saunders had not found courage to 
take from his pocket that unfortunate letter, 
which, he really felt, burned him like fire. 


“Tf it only was n’t a registered letter,” he 


thought angrily. It contained money, of 
course, and the whole office knew it. If he 
should restore it to Hazeltine now, how 
could he tell that Hazeltine would believe 
his story? In fancy he saw the growing 
look of uncertainty and disbelief on the 
familiar faces. He read doubt and suspicion 
in their eyes. What a fool he had been, 
he said to himself, with a rapidly growing 
conviction of the complete idiocy of his at- 
tempted joke. How could he have dreamed 
of running such arisk! He felt that he hated 
Hazeltine, the innocent cause of it all. He 
hated everybody. If he could only get away 
and think! The clash of a closing door 
aroused him from this morose brooding, and 
a second later the clatter of a wagon rat- 
tling over the cobblestones told him that 
his chance had gone with the closing of the 
New York mail. He heaved a sigh of relief. 
By to-morrow Hazeltine would certainly 
have the letter, and the whole absurd affair 
be ended. He looked up quickly at the 
sound of his name. “Telegram for you, 
Saunders! Here!” And a dozen hands 
passed the yellow slip along. He tore it 
open, and the one line stood out in inky 
blackness before his eyes: “Your wife is 
very ill. Come home at once.” 
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For three days and nights Saunders 
scarcely left his wife’s bedside. The one 
thing on earth on which he had not exer- 
cised his bullying proclivities was the frail 
personality of his wife, whom he really 
loved. Isabel Saunders was Scotch, and 
although not inheriting the robust frame 
of her race, her physical weakness served 
only to offset the moral rigidity of her 
character. She had certainly never done 
a wrong thing in her life, and it was hardly 
conceivable that she had ever even thought 
one. Her husband’s jovial, easy-going ways 
had been as a thorn in her flesh since the 
early days of their marriage, now some six 
years ago. Calvinistic and doctrinal to the 
last degree, Saunders had found in her a 
stay and balance-wheel which kept him, like 
a pendulum, from swinging too far. Her 
nature was the opposite and yet the fitting 
complement of his, and these few anxious 
days had made Saunders’s face look strained 
and haggard as he rose to greet the old 
doctor, who just then entered the room. 

The doctor saw his anxiety and hastened 
to relieve it, his kind, rugged face beaming 
with pleasure. 

“She ’ll do nicely now, Mr. Saunders. 
I ’m thinkin’ the crisis is past, and that the 
lassie will be here yet for many years.” 

Saunders choked. Giant as he was, the 
tension had been hard for him, and, without 
speaking, he wrung the old doctor’s hand. 

“She ’ll need every care yet awhile, man, 
and if ye could take her to some wee bit 
place near the sea-shore, where the salt 
breeze—” 

“Yes, of course, Dr. MacIntyre, it must 
be managed someway. I know the very place, 
and you ’ll run down and see us there?” 

The closing door cut the doctor’s assent- 
ing promise in two, and Saunders, knowing 
that his wife was sleeping and that the 
nurse was with her, turned into the tiny 
parlor and sank wearily upon the nearest 
chair. 

Go to the seaside! Yes, but how? All 
the difficulties and perplexities of the situa- 
tion rushed on him in a formidable array. 
He had married on a small salary, and all of 
his wife’s steady thrift had failed to check 
his improvident habits. “Some day,” he 
often repeated, “we will have an increase of 
salary, and then we can start our bank-ac- 
count comfortably.” But so far the expected 
increase had not come, and the bank-account 
remained a hopeless myth. Yet Isabel must 
go. He could see her now, as she lay on her 
low bed, her face as white as death, her wide 
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eyes closed, and her soft brown hair straying 
over the pillow. Isabel had always had pretty 
hair. He even remembered the glint of the 
sunshine on it that certain day in April 
when they had spent their Saturday on the 
banks of a brawling little stream rushing 
merrily down to meet the ocean. 

A great wave of thankfulness broke over 
him as he realized that she was yet alive, yet 
near him; and still so much depended on the 
furthering of the doctor’s orders. If he had 
only a small reserve fund! he thought mood- 
ily, pacing the floor, his brows knit and his 
eyes lowering. There was no one from whom 
he felt that he could borrow. His few friends 
were all in straits themselves. He went to 
the window and looked harassedly into the 
darkening street. Plunging his hands deep 
into his pockets, he turned impatiently away, 
when he felt a piece of paper crackling under 
his fingers. He pulled it out and looked at 
it. It was a letter, and the address read: 


C. A. ADAMs, 
— West 32d Street, 
New York City, 


and in the lower corner was the registry 
stamp, No. 1704. 

With the swiftness of a lightning-flash, 
memory returned to Saunders. He saw, as 
in a mental vision, what must have happened 
since he had left the office that afternoon. 
He saw all the trouble and excitement that 
his foolish act had caused. He knew the 
details well. They had not been able to 
balance that night, and the fact of a missing 
letter had been discovered. Inquiries would 
be made, a tracer put on the trail, and when 
all else failed, the inspector would be notified. 
All this passed through Saunders’s mind like 
a dream, as he held the crisp envelop and 
stared at it mechanically. He examined it 
more closely. The paper was of thin, foreign 
manufacture, and the shape and size of the 
inclosure could easily be seen. Saunders’s 
quick eye caught a glimpse of certain marks 
in the upper right-hand corner which looked 
like figures, and he peered sharply at them, 
holding the letter between him and the light. 
The figures were barely discernible, but they 
flashed before Saunders’s wearied brain with 
the sharpness of steel lances, opening a 
way to the seaside of which he had never 
dreamed. The two figures, a five and a 
naught, stood out with almost cruel distinct- 
ness. There were two bills. He could almost 
separate them with his naked fingers. 

Saunders was frightened at himself. He 
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stood dazed and helpless, as he gazed into the 
unknown depths in his own nature, the vol- 
canic forces of which were swaying him like 
a reed to do their bidding. He heard the 
light footstep of the nurse approaching, and 
turned to meet her with a pale, set face. 

“Mrs. Saunders is awake, sir, and asking 
for you,” she said quietly, and Saunders, with 
a muttered word, went quickly past her, up 
the stairs. 

His wife was awake, as the nurse had said, 
and as he entered she smiled wanly at him. 
Saunders bent over her, the immense feeling 
of gratitude overwhelming him again and 
blotting out every other emotion. But his 
wife’s keen eyes were not easily deceived. 
She knew every line and expression of her 
husband’s heavy face, and she recognized 
immediately the rare signs of mental conflict. 
She put out one thin hand and drew him 
feebly toward her. 

“What is it, Saunders, man? Tell me,” 
she said, speaking scarcely above a whisper. 

Saunders started, but made a valiant effort 
to throw off the overpowering sense of guilt 
that enveloped him as he met her clear gaze. 

“Tell you what, Belle? You ’re weak and 
ill, my girl, and you imagine things,” he said 
in his usual masterful way. 

“1’m no imaginin’ things,” she said calmly. 
“There’s trouble in your face, Saunders, and 
I’m main strong to help bear it. Tell me,” 
she said again, but this time with a ring of 
authority in her weak tones. 

The relief from the immediate tension of 
the letter was so great that Saunders burst 
forth as if exploding: 

“Dr. MacIntyre says you ’re to go away, 
Belle, and I don’t see how to manage it.” 

“Is that all?” returned his wife, calmly. 
“TI ’m surprised at your worryin’ aboot that. 
What ’s that bit letter in your hand?” 

This time Saunders started in earnest. 
He had completely forgotten that he still 
held that fateful letter. He handed it with 
assumed carelessness to his wife, and made 
a strong effort for self-control. 

“It’s nothing, Belle. Just a letter that I 
was working on in the office the day that you 
were taken ill,” he explained, but without 
lifting his eyes. “I must have put it in my 
pocket without knowing it, for I only came 
across it half an hour ago.” 

His wife regarded him with atroubled look. 

“But this is a registered letter, Saunders.” 

“Well, so it is. What of that?” 

“But won’t this cause trouble at the 
office?” 

“Well, of course. A loss of. fifty dollars 
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would mean a good deal to the chap who had 
to pay for it.” 

“How did you know how much was in the 
letter?” she asked quietly. 

Saunders saw his slip, but steadied him- 
self, though the veins on his forehead were 
beginning to swell. 

“T was looking at it, and I saw the figures 
through the envelop,” he said shortly. 

“You must have been examining it 
closely,” said his wife, curiously quiet still. 

Saunders turned and faced her. 

“Do you mean to accuse me of stealing 
it?” he said in an odd tone, strangely at vari- 
ance with the obvious anxiety of his manner. 

There was a pause. Then his wife said 
vehemently: 

“T’ll believe you against the whole world, 
my man, if you tell me yourself that you 
never had the thought.” 

Saunders stood at bay, silent, dogged. He 
looked off to where a wavering line of lights 
denoted the bay shore. Thousands of other 
lights gleamed over the city, and to Saunders 
they seemed to be whirling through his brain. 

“T had an idea that they might think this 
down at the office,” he said, with a mirthless 
laugh, “but I did n’t expect it to come from 
you.” : 

“Tt doesn’t,” Belle said firmly. “Itdoes n’t, 
my man. I only wait your word, and that ’s 
good for me against the world.” 

He stood gloomily silent. A sudden desire 
seized him to confess it all, to lay his head 
upon her breast, and to tell her the trouble as 
a little child might do. The longing was 
strong within him, but he checked it in time. 
He had taken a few steps forward under the 
influence of this new emotion. He now re- 
sumed his old place at the window. When 
he spoke at last, his voice sounded strange, 
even to his own ears. 

“T did n’t—” he began, then stopped. 

“I’m waitin’, Saunders.” 

Belle’s voice sounded strident, too. 

“T did n’t at first,” he muttered huskily. 

“But afterward? Saunders! Saunders!” 

“The doctor said—” he began again. 

“The doctor said—” She sat upright in 
bed, her frame shaking with excitement. 
Her thin finger pointed accusingly at him. 
“Listen!” she said vehemently. “I would 
not only rather be dead, but I would rather 
be buried alive, than that this thing should 
happen. Do you know me so little, man? 
And is Isabel Lowrie married to a thief?” 

The word struck on Saunders’s aroused 
conscioushess like the muffled roll of a drum. 
He sprang violently forward. His face was 
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ashy pale, and his eyes burned with an un- 
natural light. 

“Tt goes to the office to-morrow, Belle,” he 
said quietly, although his brain felt curiously 
clogged, and sparks of light were dancing 
before his eyes. “No one knows but you, 
and I ’ll make it right, never fear.” 

White with exhaustion, Belle lay back on 
her pillows. 

Saunders called the nurse, and went list- 
lessly from the room. He descended the 
stairs slowly, the dull beating in his brain 
seeming to count each step without volition 
of his own. The parlor was just as he had 
left it, save that the window-shutter was 
partly open, and he paused to close it. He 
stood there a few minutes, thinking. Stand- 
ing so, a series of light taps came on the shut- 
ter that he had just fastened. He opened 
it cautiously, and peered out into the dark. 
A man’s face looked back at him indistinct 
in the gloom, but Saunders recognized it in 
an instant. 

“Longlegs!” he exclaimed. “What are 
you doing here?” 

“Hush! Are you all alone?” Heffy asked 
uneasily. 

“Yes. What ’s the matter?” 

Heffy leaned against the wall and seemed 
suddenly conversationally inclined. He 
looked sharply at Saunders for an instant, 
then his eyes fell. 

“T wanted to know what you was goin’ to 
do about that letter,” he said in a low tone. 

Saunders stood petrified. “Letter?” he 
said at last, in a thick voice. 

“T seen you,” Heffy went on stolidly. “I 
seen you pick it up, and I seen you put dt 
inter your pocket. You ain’t been near the 
office since, so I came to see what you was 
goin’ to do.” 

There was no answer, so Heffy looked up. 

Saunders’s head was bowed against the 
window-coping, and his hands hung limp by 
his sides. 

“What ’s the matter?” Heffy asked, in 
alarm. 

Saunders raised his head. His face was 
pale and drawn, but once more there was 
resolution in the eyes turned upon the ques- 
tioner below. 

“It’s this way, Heffy,” and Saunders care- 
fully recounted the whole affair, not even omit- 
ting the scene with his wife, and feelingan im- 
mense relief in thus unburdening himself. 

“So you see, Longlegs,” he added, “that 
if I’m not exactly a thief”—he shivered— 
“TI might have been one if it had n’t been 
for my wife.” 
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There was another tense silence, broken 
at last by Saunders. 

“Well, Longlegs,” he said, trying to speak 
carelessly, “what are you going to do about 
it?” 

Thesub’sshrill little voice had fallen to quite 
a different pitch as he turned to the man tower- 
ingabovehim. There were softness and some- 
thingmorein his tone, and through all his blind 
misery Saunders noticed it, and wondered. 

“I’m goin’ to help you out,” he said very 
gently, “in evry way I can. I ’m goin’ to 
lend you the money to take your wife away. 
If I had a wife, maybe I—” His voice trailed 
vaguely away into the darkness. In a mo- 
ment he was himself again. “There ’s only 
one thing,” he added hesitatingly. “You ’ll 
—you ll never call me Longlegs again, will 
you, Mr. Saunders?” 

Saunders reached for his hand and 
gripped it hard. 


THE next day Hazeltine, grim and worn 
from the nervous strain consequent upon the 
sudden and mysterious loss of package No. 
1704, registered to C. A. Adams, New York, 
was startled by a grimy, dusty little appari- 
tion who faced him triumphantly. 
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“Mr. Hazeltine, it ’s found!” 

“Found! The letter? Where?” 

“You remember that day when I took over 
the R. P.’s to Saunders? Well, this letter 
was on the floor, and Saunders saw it and 
picked it up. Just then he got the telegram 
about his wife, and he was so upset he stuck 
everything inter his pockets and started off. 
When I seen him last night he was mighty 
white-lookin’. He can’t come back till after- 
noon, so I brought the letter along, and here 
it is.” 

“Strange that you did n’t see the letter 
on the floor, Heffy,” said Hazeltine, wonder- 
ingly. “You ’re generally pretty careful.” 

“T guess I must have overlooked it,” said 
Heffy, simply. 


LATER in the afternoon, Saunders, check- 
ing off industriously and calling his num- 
bers in an oddly subdued voice, heard the 
tally-clerk call with falling inflection: 

“1704! Three days late. That’s all.” 

Saunders glanced quickly at Heffy. Their 
eyes met, and for an appreciable second 
Saunders did not reply. Then his voice rang 
out steadily: 

“1704! O. K., Billy.” 


SANCTUARY. 
BY LILY A. LONG. 


“ . . . The breathless fellow at the altar-foot, 
Fresh from his murder, safe and sitting there 
With the little children round him in a row 


Of admiration.” 


S, py LESS their romantic hearts!” 
said Wilberforce, indulgently, 
as the crowd cheered and 
cheered and cheered the slow- 
moving carriage ahead, while 

; the city’s guest which it car- 
ried bowed with bared head to right and left. 

“The dear people have been standing first 
on one foot and then on t’ other for the last 
three hours, and the rain has rained on them 
and the sun has shined on them, and they 
are tired and hungry and bedraggled, and 
they are n’t going to get near enough to the 
great man to hear a word he says—and yet 
they are happy.” 

“Don’t scoff,” said Barrett. He was sit- 
ting at Wilberforce’s left in the victoria, and 
it seemed to soothe his emotions to sit on 
the very edge of the seat. “You newspaper 
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men have no sentiment. You would jeer at 
— Lincoln.” 

Barrett was president of the Commercial 
Club and chairman of the committee on 
arrangements for entertaining the visiting 
hero, and he was as nervous as the stage- 
manager of an amateur play just before the 
curtain goes up. 

Wilberforce laughed. He was orator of 
the day, but he took his responsibilities more 
easily. Besides, he had been an editor for a 
large number of years, and that is as disil- 
lusionizing as being a valet. “Do you sup- 
pose there really is very much difference 
between that man they are cheering them- 
selves hoarse for, and, say, seven out of every 
ten that do the cheering?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Barrett, doggedly. “I 
don’t suppose you can even understand what 
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I mean, but I’m not ashamed to say that 
when I met him this morning at the station 
my knees shook under me, and I stammered 
like aschool-boy. I don’t know what he looks 
like or what he said; but I know what he 
did at Santiago, and how he led a relief 
column through the swamps and jungles of 
Luzon for the rescue of our cut-off garrison, 
and saved the regiment — our own boys from 
the State—” 

“Yes, I know,” said Wilberforce, very gen- 
tly. “But you are poaching on my preserves. 
Those things all gointo my speech, you know.” 

There was a new swelling cheer as the 
head of the procession came opposite the 
local newspaper row. Every available inch 
of seeing-space was taken, from the barred 
basement window where the grimy pressman 
caught a foreshortened worm’s-eye view of 
the crowd, to the cornice whereon the mes- 
senger-boys risked their necks with enthu- 
siasm. Wilberforce’s eye went straight to 
the window of his own sanctum, where the 
two women who never accused him of a lack 
of sentiment were eagerly waving their hand- 
kerchiefs to him, as though he, instead of 
General Minto, were the hero of the parade. 
He stood up to acknowledge their salutation, 
and laughingly pointed to the personage in 
the carriage just ahead. His wife—bless 
Sally’s enthusiastic heart!—waved her flag 
with abandon. It caught the general’s eye, 
and he too stood up to salute the silken 
banner and bow to the, two fair women. 
Only one of them answered. Sally leaned 
joyously down and tossed the rose she wore 
fairly into the general’s carriage; but Mary, 
Wilberforce’s sister, who had been at Sally’s 
shoulder a moment before, had faded back 
out of sight like the white wraith she always 
seemed. 

Wilberforce felt his heart contract with 
a pang of pitying tenderness toward that 
spirit-like sister, upon whom the wind should 
never have blown harshly if he could have 
had his way. So fair, so slight, so sad— 
would the joy of life never return to fill that 
shaken vase? 

A hard breath from Barrett made him 
turn. He caught a look on the young man’s 
face that needed no explanation. 

“Tt ’s no use. She won’t have me,” Bar- 
rett said, answering his friend’s eyes. His 
voice was as expressionless as a phonograph. 

“Has she said so?” 

“Yes.” 

Wilberforce put out his hand silently, and 
then set his teeth to bear without flinching 
the grip that Barrett gave it. 
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“TI ’m sorry, old man—sorry for her sake, 
as well as for yours. I had hoped—” 

Barrett waited, but Wilberforce broke off 
with a frown. 

“She said you could tell me why it was 
impossible,” Barrett said, after a pause. 
“She wanted me to ask you. Of course | 
want to know as much as I may.” 

“There is nothing aside from her own 
feeling about it to make it impossible,” said 
Mary’s brother. “She was engaged once to 
a man who proved to be a scoundrel. She 
was a young and inexperienced girl. I was 
away from home, or I might have prevented 
it, perhaps. But he was clever, dashing, 
handsome, and he imposed on others as well 
asonher. Matters came up soon that proved 
him to have been an utter villain —never mind 
the details. He had to escape by night to save 
himself from the indignation of thetown. The 
shock to Mary was terrible. She had a severe 
illness. She always was half a spirit—” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“It shook the foundations of her faith in 
everything. For a time it seemed a question 
between her life and her reason. Then she 
came back to us gradually, with that shrink- 
ing look in her eyes, and a distrust of life 
and of happiness that Sally and I have tried 
—not very successfully, you see—to draw 
her out of.” 

“What became of —him?” 

“We never heard. He disappeared.” 

The slow-moving carriages stopped before 
the auditorium, which had been prepared 
for the reception of the city’s guest. The 
guard of honor of war veterans closed up 
about General Minto as he descended, and 
he was escorted to his place on the platform, 
while the surging people cheered and waved, 
and the band played the heartbreaking war- 
songs that bring a sob into the throat. There 
were few there who tried to hold out.against 
the influence of the hour, for the town had 
sent a regiment to the front on the first war- 
call, and the banner of emblazoned names 
upon the wall, and the black gowns that 
sobered the fluttering tiers of red and white 
and blue, told at what cost. 

“What do you suppose the trouble is? 
They have n’t come,” whispered Barrett. 

“Who? Oh! Sally and Mary?” Wilber- 
force glanced at the two chairs which the 
master of ceremonies had elaborately barri- 
caded against usurpers, and which stood 
noticeably empty in the crowded hall. 
“Never mind them. They ’re all right some- 
where. You’d better slip around and coach 
the governor as to where he is to sit. He is 
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sure to mix up your beautiful formation for 
you, if you don’t watch out.” 

” Barrett brought his attention back to his 
duties, and soon had the party of notables 
properly arranged on the platform. Then 
for the first time Wilberforce found himself 
in a position where he could look General 
Minto in the face. He looked with curiosity 
at first, and then with a stiffening of the 
muscles and an aboriginal pricking down his 
spine; for the face of General Minto was the 
face of the one man on earth whom he hated 
with the last drop of bitterness in his soul. 
It was the face he had last seen convulsed 
with cowardly terror under the lashing of 
his own riding-whip, that day when he had 
gone from Mary’s unconscious side with the 
passion of a murderer in his heart, — bronzed, 
changed with years, but the same. 

“The scoundrel, the scoundrel!” he said; 
and he did not know he had spoken aloud 
until the men near by turned their amazed 
looks upon him. He pulled the mask of habit 
over his features, and sat silent, waiting. As 
he turned, his eyes fell upon the empty 
chairs reserved for Mary and Sally. Ah, that 
was why! 

“With a courage and intrepidity which 
have never been excelled on the glowing page 
of history, and which are matched only by 
the pure and consuming flame of his patriotic 
fervor and the untouched spotlessness of his 
personal character —” the governor’s rounded 
periods rolled out with oratorical cadence 
over the breathless multitude, and a surging 
sigh from the heart of the people answered. 

Wilberforce dropped his head upon his 
hand while he thought rapidly. He was the 
orator of the day. It was expected of him 
that he should make a eulogistic speech 
in honor of the hero immediately after 
the short address which the great man, 
who was no speech-maker, had promised to 
give. He smiled grimly to himself as he ran 
over some of the phrases which had formed 
themselves in his mfnd along the conven- 
tional lines. Certainly his speech should at 
least be.unconventional. The dastard, the 
thief, the skulking refugee from justice, — 
his very name stolen,—Wilberforce knew 
himself to be a master of invective, and he 
waited as a coiled cobra waits for the mo- 
ment to spring. He was glad that Mary had 
stayed away: The execution which he meant 
to deal was as just as Heaven, but it would 
be as crushing, too, as Heaven. 

There was a touch on his arm, His office- 
boy, who was unmistakably destined for a 
career, had found him out with two telegrams 
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the timeliness of which, he judged, gave them 
right of way. 

One was from the chairman of the central 
committee of Wilberforce’s political party: 


Rumored here Minto would accept nomination 
for governor. Get confirmation if possible. 


Wilberforce folded it with neat precision 
and returned it to its envelop. The political 
situation was just then a critical one, and to 
find a candidate who would unite the several 
factions was a matter of the first impor- 
tance. Yesterday he would have said that 
to get General Minto for a standard-bearer 
would indicate nothing less than the partizan 
interest of Providence. Now he glanced 
across at the unconscious general and set 
his teeth. 

The other telegram was signed with a 
woman’s name: 


My only boy Was killed under General Minto. 
Tell him that a heartbroken mother prays for 
him and our country every night. 


He looked at the scrawl till a sudden 
silence succeeded the governor's last re- 
sounding period—a silence that was broken 
by a tremendous cheer as General Minto rose 
from his seat and came down the platform. 
With one impulse the audience rose to its 
feet, and cheer followed cheer, and sank only 
to swell again and again. Barrett, white to 
the lips, caught up a flag and flung it free 
above the general’s head, and the shout that 
answered was broken by the hard sob that 
caught men in the throat. The symbol flashed 
from a thousand hands, and white handker- 
chiefs flashed between. At last the general 
raised his hand, and a hush came as he began 
to speak. 

Wilberforce did not hear him. He leaned 
back quietly in his chair, with his eyes still 
fixed on the drooping folds of the flag which 
Barrett had set against the wall. He was 
thinking of the time when his father, a tall 
stranger in blue, home on furlough, had 
taught him the salute to the flag which to 
this day he had never failed silently to give 
it. The next time he saw that father the 
folds of the flag covered him. Then his 
thoughts went on to that white Cuban road 
where he had seen men marching steadily by 
one long, long day. Very little complaining, 
the pitying world had commented. Very 
little, indeed. The flutter of the flag at sun- 
set, the bugle-call—these justified all to the 
men who had come ready to give whatever 
might be asked. The question had been put 
and answered once for all when the call came, 
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and State after State, man after man, stepped 
into line with a quiet “Here!” The perfect 
sacrifice, ease for agony, life for death, and 
all justified by that flutter of the flag at 
sunset, that bugle-call— signals from a world 
where faith and loyalty and self-forgetting 
are more than the body and its life. And 
these must justify all, too, to the mothers, 
the wives, the children, they whose portion 
it was to remember—day by day and heart- 
beat by heart-beat to remember. This man— 
Wilberforce stopped for a moment to catch 
half of the commonplace sentence which 
the general was at that moment laboriously 
expounding—this man’s personality—no, it 
must not be allowed to trail its desecrating 
smear across that high dedication. Ring him 
in with fire, prevent further harm, yes; but, 
for their sake, disgrace must not go as his 
companion in oblivion. Wilberforce drew a 
quiet breath and turned again to the audi- 
ence. He knew exactly what he should do. 

The general was struggling with his pero- 
ration. Wilberforce felt in his pocket for a 
scrap of paper, and touched the telegrams. 
With a queer look about his eyes he slipped 
the envelop from the message that came 
from the soldier-boy’s mother (“Pray on, 
till your heart be eased,” he breathed), and 
wrote across the end, “ You will be so good 
as to confirm my statements absolutely when 
I call on you to do so.” This he folded and 
gave to a man beside him. “Give it to Gene- 
ral Minto when I begin to speak,” he said. 

There was a wave of applause, and the hero 
sat down. Wilberforce walked down to the 
front, and began at once to speak in the low, 
tense tone that always gave an audience into 
his hands at the first word. 

“In the olden time,” he said, “there was 
a custom under which a criminal who could 
succeed in winning to a sacred altar might 
claim sanctuary from the pursuit of justice. 
The holy peace of the sacred edifice might 
not be disturbed by the intrusion of any 
scene of violence. Before the imperious 
demands of those diviner claims, the petty 
equities of men must give way. To-day, too, 
we have our sacred sanctuaries, though they 
are not the altars of the church. The heart 
of the human race builds a sanctuary, made 
holy by devotion, consecrated by sacrifice. 
Prayers arise there, deepened only by the 
shadows on the paths of agony through which 
the race must make its onward way. Deeds 
are done there which are as holy as prayer, 
though no word lend them wings. It is the 
high altar of human faith, the resting-place 
of human confidence in the divine ordering 
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of the universe. The sacredness of that 
trust is such that in the shadow of its sanc- 
tuary even a villain may escape from the 
claims of a partial justice which could not 
strike him without profaning the secret tem- 
ple of a people’s trembling heart.” 

There was a slight movement on the plat- 
form. General Minto’s cane—a famous 
presentation cane—had slipped clatteringly 
to the floor. Wilberforce waited an instant, 
and then went on with an indefinable change 
in voice and manner: 

“This is said to be a mechanical age, a 
scientific age. It is an age of idealism. When 
men will go to war, to death, for an abstrac- 
tion, when women will unflinchingly bid them 
go, and rejoice in their lifelong desolation, 
it means that idealism is so strongly planted 
in the heart of the race that it needs none of 
the romantic trappings of the past for men 
to follow where it leads. If any one doubt, 
it needs but to call to mind the universal 
heart-throb that answers, world over, to the 
waving of the bit of bunting which, for each 
man, means—what? An abstraction, an 
ideal—the spirit that ensouls.the words ‘my 
country.’ He may forget it in times of ma- 
terial prosperity, he may seem given wholly 
over to the pursuit of the personal; but let 
danger threaten the flag, and the wave of 
self-forgetting that sweeps all personal ends 
out of sight lifts the folds of that flag to 
heaven.” 

That gave him their hearts, and for a 
quarter of an hour he carried them with him 
as he developed the picture that had flashed 
upon his own vision of the leaping answer to 
the call of the colors. Without gesture, all 
his power flung into his thrilling words and 
his burning eyes, he held them, swayed them, 
lifted them, till at the end the feeling ex- 
ploded in a crashing burst of fierce applause. 
But he stilled it with an instantly lifted hand. 

“One word more. A rumor has somehow 
gone abroad that General Minto, who to-day 
is receiving the homage which our city is 
eager to pay to the upholder of our flag, 
might be induced to enter the political field. 
I am authorized to express General Minto’s 
explicit denial of this report. With a mod- 
esty as becoming as it is unusual, General 
Minto wishes to have it understood that he 
is not a candidate for any public office of 
trust whatsoever, and that neither now nor 
at any future time will he permit any an- 
nouncement to that effect to be made or 
acted upon. I am correct in this statement, 
general?” He turned to the guest of honor 
as he spoke. 
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The general half rose, and then sank back 
in his chair. His face was gray, and his eyes 
were fixed, as if fascinated, on the speaker. 
Then, as Wilberforce still waited, he bowed 
his head, and his lips moved, but no one 
heard what he said. 

Wilberforce turned again to the audience. 

“The general wished to remove any pos- 
sible misapprehension as to his fixed pur- 
pose,” he said. “I thank you for your 
attention.” 

Oratorically, it was very badly done. 
There was no room for applause, and the 
audience felt defrauded of its emotional 
rights. But Wilberforce’s eyes were serene, 
if inscrutable, even when the leader of his 
party pushed his way over to him and pro- 
tested audibly, while the band played the 
people out. 

“Say, that was a bad break about refusing 
office. What the mischief does it mean? He 
did n’t talk that way this morning. Don’t 
you suppose he could be induced to recon- 
sider?” 

“T think I am not mistaken,” said Wilber- 
force, suavely, including General Minto in 
the conversation by his comprehensive bow. 
“A political campaign, with its unwarrant- 
able personalities, might have reasonable 
terrors even for a brave soldier. I expressed 
your decision correctly, did I not, general?” 

“Oh, yes—yes,” said the general. 

“And your resolution is absolutely fixed 
and unalterable?” It sounded unnecessarily 
insistent. 

“ Yes,” said the general, with vindictive 
emphasis; and he turned abruptly to the 
governor, whose guest he was to be at dinner. 

Wilberforce and Barrett drove away to- 
gether, and the silence was not broken till 
they reached Wilberforce’s street. 

“IT ’ll come in for a moment, just to see 
why they did n’t come,” Barrett said. 

“If you don’t mind, I wish you would n't,” 
Wilberforce answered, with frank inhospi- 
tality. 

“But I do mind, you know,” Barrett re- 
torted, with an amazed stare. 

“Oh, well, come on then,” Wilberforce 
yielded, with a helpless laugh. “I don’t sup- 
pose I am divinely commissioned to run the 
lives of all the people I happen to know. 
Still, you may not enjoy yourself.” 

“Staying away won't be the height of bliss, 
either,” Barrett said grimly. 

Wilberforce hardly heard him. He was 
looking at his sister, who, with Sally, stood 
on the veranda waiting for the two men to 
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come up the walk. The rain-clouds had 
swept away, and the sun, near its departing, 
flashed a tender smile of cheer back at its 
earth. It saw nothing sweeter than the smile 
so long a stranger to Mary’s lips, nothing 
deeper than the peace in her clear eyes. 
Barrett saw and trembled, knowing nothing, 
and Sally fell upon him with gay volubility. 
Wilberforce looked down at his sister with 
a grave earnestness that compelled her re- 
sponse. 

“Is n’t everything beautiful after the 
rain?” she said shyly. “Come and see my 
forget-me-nots.” 

They walked to the end of the porch, 
where the small blue flowers lifted their 
heads with dainty confidence and strength 
from the rain-soaked bed. 

“I saw him,” Mary said in a low voice, 
looking down at her flowers. “It upset me 
for a moment. That’s why we did n’t go to 
the auditorium. But I am very glad it came 
about. I don’t know just what happened, 
but—but seeing him in reality, and finding 
him so ordinary, drove all that old humilia- 
tion away, somehow. It had been like a—a 
dead hand holding me. I hated it, but I could 
not get away from the thought of it. It held 
me.” She drew a quivering breath. “But 
now it has all slipped away, like a bad dream. 
It does n’t exist—it never did, really. I feel 
free in my soul. And—I am so glad.” 

“Yes.” Wilberforce nodded, without look- 
ing at her. “I understand. I am glad, too. 
It is all gone—absolutely. We have nothing 
to do with it. We are living, and the past is 
dead. Sally, are you asking Paul to stay for 
dinner? I’m afraid I alienated his affections 
by my rudeness a minute ago, and I should 
like to make up somehow.” 

“Of course you must stay, and tell me 
about Ned’s speech,” said Sally. “Did he do 
himself justice, without the inspiration of my 
presence?” 

“Oh, it was n’t bad,” Barrett said. He 
looked at Sally because he could not, some- 
how, look at Mary. “He began in a queer 
way—I could n’t make out what he was at. 
If he was n’t here, I should say that I sus- 
pect he was rattled. But he got into his pace 
when he began about the flag. It was all 
right enough. But I must say, Ned, I think 
you might have flourished a little more about 
General Minto. He expected it—everybody 
did. Why did n’t you warm up a bit? You are 
horribly cold-blooded and unsentimental.” 

“Oh, I leave all that to you,” said Wilber- 
force, light-heartedly. 
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BY FRANCIS E. LEUPP. 


I. THE REAL CONFESSOR CON- 
FESSES. 


] p. E were driving into Duran- 
‘| go, Colorado, on the after- 
noon of the 25th of June, 
My 61895—Colonel “Dave” Day 
Ki , 4 and I. 
= “What day of the week is 
this?” asked my companion, suddenly. 

“Wednesday,” I answered. 

“Great Scott!” he cried, bringing his fist 
down upon my knee. “The ‘Democrat’ 
comes out Friday. I have n’t written a line 
of editorial, and I ’ve got to put in the next 
three days and nights on my Injun report.” 

“Make your mind easy,” said I; “you shall 
have your editorial, if I have to write it my- 
self.” 

“Good! Youcan’t turn out anything so poor 
that it won’t go this week. I’m ina hole.” 

“Thanks, awfully. But are you sure you 
will print anything I write?” 

Day’s response was to drive me straight 
to the “Democrat” office and summon the 
foreman. 

“Greenfield,” said he, “this is Mr. Leupp 
of Washington. He’s going to get out the 
paper this week, so ’s to give me time to 
write my Injun report. I sha’n’t come near 
the shop, and I don’t want to be bothered 
with proofs, or questions, or anything else. 
He ’Il run the whole job. Understand?” 

Greenfield nodded. He was accustomed to 
eccentric orders from the most noted char- 
acter in Colorado, and did not wince at this, 
the most eccentric yet. His employer handed 
each of us a cigar to bind the triangular 
bargain, and started for home. 

Day, formerly editor of the Ouray “Solid 
Muldoon,” and later of the Durango “ Demo- 
crat,” was at this time also government 
agent for the Southern Ute Indians. He was 
the leading free-silver coinage champion in 
southwestern Colorado, and gloried in it. 
I had been with him for some time on the 
reservation, and our conversation occurred 
on our way from the agency to the city. In 
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the midst of it an idea had flashed through 
my mind, and seating myself in the editor's 
easy-chair, I fell to work on an article 
headed “A Confession Wrung from Con- 
science.” 

The news of a political victory just won 
by the anti-silver element in another part of 
the Union furnished a text for this intro- 
ductory paragraph: 


Kentucky has spoken. Her honest stroke in 
support of the gold standard sounds the knell of 
the silver humbug within her borders, and sets a 
good example for other States. 


Then I went on, for the space of nearly 
two columns, with a “confession,” of which 
the following passages are fairly typical: 


It is true that the “Democrat” has joined with 
other newspapers in Colorado, for reasons which 
need not be specified here, in “booming” silver 
while everybody knew that it was steadily and 
irresistibly on the way downhill. But the limit 
has been reached. Conscience revolts, as decency 
long ago revolted, against carrying on this fraud 
any longer. . . 

There is nothing but condemnation and loathing 
in store for the man who, having availed himself 
of all the benefits of others’ confidence, shame- 
lessly betrays it for the sake of the financial ad- 
vantage he may gain by the operation. Not less 
true is this of nations than of men. Posterity 
will hang its head for the dishonor of our govern- 
ment if we ons the free-coinage mania to carry 
us away. . . 

Since for once the “Democrat” is permitting 
itself the luxury of telling the truth on the silver 
question, let us make still a further admission: 
We cannot, by any hocus-pocus or tomfoolery, 
by any false estimates of our own strength, by 
any brag or bluster or empty swagger, . . 

Colorado has stood in the front rank in the past 
as a silver State. But, as Lincoln once said, 
“You can’t fool all the people all the time”; and 
it was not unreasonable to suppose that, when the 
first glamour of the new gospel of fraud had worn 
away, the people of this State would have de- 
tected its true character and renounced it with the 
contempt it deserved. That they have not done 
so before this makes the “Democrat” ashamed of 
itself for having lent its influence so long to the 
perpetuation of the humbug. . . . 
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If the people had listened, not to Wolcott and 
Teller, Jones and Stewart, who have merely echoed 
a passing clamor, but to Grover Cleveland, with 
his masterly foresight, his broad common sense, 
his firm convictions of patriotic duty, and his un- 
wavering courage in the face of every form of 
selfish pressure, they would have been spared the 
ignominy of taking the back track now. 


These are only specimens; but any one 
who can recall what the silver movement 
was in the Southwest seven years ago will 
understand why two columns of such rhet- 
oric caused Foreman Greenfield’s hair, usu- 
ally smooth enough, to rise to its full height. 
With each short galley of proof that he 
brought me his face wore a more intense 
expression of dismay, and in Friday’s “ Demo- 
crat” this nervous little paragraph appeared 
among the “ Local Briefs ”: 


When Dave Day gets on to the gold-bug edi- 
torial in this issue, he will be more careful in the 
future when it comes to putting up jobs on him- 
self.— Greenfield. 


This might have given the people of Du- 
rango a hint that the “Confession” was an 
exotic, and presumptively a joke. But every- 
body was reading the offending leader, and 


forgetting that such a thing as a local col- 
umn existed. The saloons in the main street 
of the town were crowded with patrons that 
evening, discussing the nine days’ wonder, 
and the hotel lobbies showed a similar agi- 
tation. The “Democrat” had gone out of 
print with the setting of the sun, and a copy 
could not be bought for a dollar. An enter- 
prising press-agent telegraphed the bulk of 
the “Confession” to New York, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, and leading journals there 
used it as a text for editorial comments on 
the turn in the silver tide; even my own 
newspaper, the New York “Evening Post,” 
did not receive my mailed explanation in 
time to prevent its finding in “this deliver- 
ance” a sign “that the people of Colorado 
are recovering their senses.” 

The next week was a hard one for Day. 
His independent course in dealing with his 
Indians had angered many of his neighbors, 
who at once seized upon his supposed con- 
version as an excuse for attacking him vi- 
ciously. This was particularly the attitude of 
the editor of the rival newspaper, and for a 
while Durango gave Eatanswill a very close 
race for first place in journalistic polemics. 
In the “Democrat” for July 4, Day tried to 
square himself by another leader, entitled 
“That Gold-bug Editorial,” and beginning in 
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this breezy fashion — including the small cap- 
itals: 


The gold-bug editorial in last week’s issue was 
on a wager, and purely characteristic of the aver- 
age single-standard writer. It was WITHOUT statis- 
tics, WITHOUT argument of any convincing char- 
acter, and WITHOUT a figure in corroboration. It 
was ROT, pure and simple. . . . The owner of 
this paper has devoted more time and money to 
the silver cause than any other citizen of Durango, 
and our chief critics have only sought to magnify 
a condition they understood thoroughly. Their 
desire to impugn is the desire of the blackmailer; 
their aim to defame, that of the cowardly cur. We 
neither ask forgiveness nor seek clemency from 
conditions we invite and results we assume. 


For all that, the Colorado press continued 
to belabor him. The Denver “News” set 
the pace with an article entitled “ Evolution 
of a Cuckoo,” in which it endeavored to ex- 
plain this Indian agent’s change of front on 
the ground that he wished to set himself 
right in the opinion of the Cleveland admin- 
istration, after having been two years reck- 
oned among the heretics. With metaphors 
that showed a fine scorn for the effete zodl- 
ogy of the East, it declared: 


It is interesting to behold in Colorado the per- 
fected gold-bug cuckoo emerge from the chrysalis 
of the office-holder. The conscience of the bird, 
if it have such a thing, would have its value as a 
test for microscopes. Indian Agent Day has been 
but a lingering twilight for some time, and he 
now passes into the night with other cuckoos. 


Day, who carried one Civil War medal of 
honor and was entitled to three, was known 
as a man who would fight at the drop of a 
hat, and he had an unpleasant way of filling 
his clothing with loaded firearms whenever 
serious trouble threatened. So a project, at 
first mooted, for driving him out of Durango 
and forbidding his return under pain of a 
lynch court, was abandoned. His persecu- 
tors adopted another means of revenge—a 
boycott on the advertising and subscription 
departments of the “Democrat,” and such 
outrageous but unpunishable treatment of 
his family that they had to seek refuge on 
their ranch till the storm blew over. 

I have reason to hope that the last of 
Day’s troubles growing out of our fun has 
been safely passed. The two Bryan cam- 
paigns doubtless restored him to full stand- 
ing in the communion with which he had 
labored so long. A last echo of the “Con- 
fession” reached me on a railroad-train in 
the fall of 1896, where I found myself in 
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the same sleeping-car with a member of 
President Cleveland’s second cabinet, on his 
way home to deliver an address on the cur- 
rency question. He led me into a corner of 
our car to read me certain passages from 
his manuscript, and in the midst of one of 
these, touching on the way sundry lifelong 
advocates of free-silver coinage had an- 
nounced their conversion and become almost 
zealots on the other side, he suddenly turned 
to me with: 

“TI am now coming to the most wonderful 
case of all—a man brought up in the very 
heart of the silver country, who last year 
sacrificed his every worldly interest for con- 
science’ sake. He lived in Colorado, where 
he edited a newspaper. Perhaps you know 
him. His name is—” 

“*Dave’ Day,” I interrupted. 

“That ’s the man,” he assented. “ Well, I 
have here a remarkable editorial which I 
wish you would run through before I read 
you my comments on it.” 

“One moment, Mr. Secretary,” I said. 
“You may save yourself some trouble by 
cutting that passage out.” 

And while he was driving his blue pencil 
through a dozen paragraphs of his speech, I 
told him the whole story of the “Confession 
Wrung from Conscience.” 


II. “OUR REPORTER ON THE SPOT.” 


“THANK goodness! they ’ve assigned young 
Smithkins to the White House job to-mor- 


row,” said Billy M to a colleague on the 
Washington “Twinkler,” as they were pass- 
ing out of the office on the afternoon of 
December 31, 1882. “I have done the Presi- 
dent’s reception every New Year since I 
joined the staff, and I’m dead tired of it.” 

His hand was on the door-knob. 

“Billy!” rang out the voice of the city 
editor. 

M turned, and his face lengthened as 
a premonition of what was coming flashed 
upon his mind. 

“Billy,” said the city editor, sympatheti- 
cally, “Smithkins has just had a telegram 
calling him to New York, and I’m afraid I ’ll 
have to ask you to take the White House 
again to-morrow. I’m sorry, old man; I had 
hoped to give you a change. You need n’t 
report at the office in the morning. Arrange 
with one of the boys to carry copy, and I 
won't look for you till afternoon.” 

A deep sigh was M ’s only answer, as 
he went his way. Outside he rejoined his 
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friend, whose commiserations were abundant 
and unfeigned. 

“I’m blessed if I bother with the thing!” 
exclaimed M——, suddenly. “I know how 
it ’s done, and it ’s always the same.” 

So the following morning the messenger, 
sworn to secrecy, and his oath sealed with a 
bright half-dollar, made periodical trips 
back and forth between M and the 
office, bearing in instalments the written 
record of proceedings at the Executive 
Mansion, in the highest style of the art of 
“our reporter on the spot.” 

The President’s reception began, in those 
days, as it begins now, at 11 A.M. At 11:10 
there was a rattle in the copy-chute near 
the desk of the city editor, who drew from 
the box a wad of paper covered, in M ’s 
familiar handwriting, with this introduction: 


The New Year found such a wealth of radiant 
sunshine left over in the storehouse of the Old 
Year that it shed its golden glories over palace 
and hovel to-day. The White House, in its array 
of beautiful dressing, and peopled with so many 
distinguished forms, never looked to happier pur- 
pose. The preparations began early for the re- 
ception of guests, etc. 


Half an hour later there was a second 
rattle, and out came this: 


At eleven the Marine Band, from their time- 
honored station in the vestibule, played “Hail to 
the Chief,” and the President entered the Blue 
Room and took his wonted station. He wore a 
morning suit of black, with dark necktie, white 
gloves, ete. 


Thirty minutes more, and the box mounted 
to its place with a load of manuscript run- 
ning thus: 

Promptly on the arrangement of the reception 
party, Hon. Elisha H. Allen, representing the 
Hawaiian government, led the way from the 
Red Room to the Parlor of State. He wore as a 
decoration the broad badge of the Order of Kame- 
hameha III. Haiti was represented by Minister 
Preston, just returned from New York; Turkey 
by Minister Aristarchi Bey; etc. 


The city editor had just sent this last batch 
of copy to the composing-room when an em- 
ployee of the business office appeared in the 
doorway. 

“Write us a bulletin, Mr. Collins, quick!” 
he cried nervously. “We want something to 
post on the corner.” 

“What about?” asked the city editor, 
astonished. 

“The Hawaiian minister,” answered the 
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clerk. “The people have begun to gather 
outside. A line will do, if you can’t write 
more.” 

“Are you crazy? I don’t know anything 
about the Hawaiian minister except that he 
headed the show to-day. What’s happened?” 

“Dropped dead at the White House. Just 
came by telephone. Have n’t you a reporter 
there?” 

“Certainly. Billy M—— is in charge.” 

At this moment a messenger from the 
Associated Press came in breathless, a 


sheet of flimsy in his hand. The city editor 
seized it. 

“Well, what the ——!” he gasped, as he 
glanced at the inscription: 


BULLETIN. Hawaiian minister fallen to floor at 
White House reception. Supposed to be dying. 


The box rattled up the copy-chute again. 
Out came this: 


At twelve o’clock the officers of the army and 
navy, in full-dress uniform, made their appear- 
ance. General Sherman was at their head, accom- 
panied by his aides, Generals Poe, Morrow, and 
Tidball. Then followed Adjutant-General Drum, 


etc. 


The city editor’s face turned purple. 

“Hi, there! Stop that boy!” he shouted 
hoarsely down the chute. 

It was too late. The lad had vanished 
after delivering his copy down-stairs. 

More flimsy from the Associated Pvess 
contained such particulars as could be gath- 
ered in the first confusion. It appeared that 
the diplomatic corps, who always take the 
place of honor on state occasions, had just 
paid their respects to the President, led by 
their dean, the Hawaiian minister. He had 
gone into the East Room, and after a few 
minutes started back to get his overcoat 
and go home, when he fell, smitten mortally 
with heart-disease. The sad intelligence was 
conveyed to the President, who ordered the 
reception brought to an end at once, the 
doors closed against the crowd outside, and 
the guests already within dismissed. Mr. 
Collins had just worked these details into 
shape for an extra when one of the count- 
ing-room force entered, dragging by the 
collar a struggling, whimpering boy, cap- 
a while delivering an instalment which 
said: 


At 12:30 the chiefs of bureaus, chief clerks, 
and other departmental officers began passing 
before the President. To afew favored ones Mr. 
Arthur addressed a word or two with his habitual 
grace of manner, etc. 
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“Who gave you the copy you have been 
bringing here to-day?” roared the editor. 

“Mr. M ,»” sobbed the prisoner. 

“Where is he?” 

“At the W-w-white House.” 

Neither threats nor coaxings were effec- 
tual to modify this statement, which the 
messenger repeated again and again, at first 
with every symptom of terror, but afterward 
defiantly. 

“You may stay here,” said Mr. Collins, 
with bitter irony, “till Mr. M—— returns 
from the White House.” And he thrust the 
lad into a closet and turned the key on him. 

Fifteen minutes, twenty, twenty-five, 
thirty, forty, but no more copy from the 
“Twinkler’s” special representative at the 
President’s reception. Then some one who 
was looking out of the window called: 

“Here comes Billy!” 

The others ran to the front and looked 
out, too. Yes, it was M . Alarmed at 
the long absence of his young Mercury, he 
had passed his new-dealt hand to a neighbor 
to play, and started for the “Twinkler” 
office himself. Into the cozy club-room where 
he had passed the entire morning over a 
green table the news had not yet penetrated, 
and one of the neatly folded bolts of copy in 
his clutch, as he hurried down the avenue, 
began: 


When, at 2 P.M., the outer gates of the White 
House grounds were shut, a good many persons 
were left outside. The police did their best to 
crowd in as many of the late-comers as possible, 
being loath to disappoint them after hours of pa- 
tient waiting. Faintly from inside of the mansion 
floated snatches of the music of the Marine Band; 
and the joyous occasion will always, etc. 


M—— noticed an unusual stir on the 
streets, and a crowd about the “Twin- 
kler’s” bulletin-board on the corner. It was 
not till he got close to the building that he 
could read the cause of this. 

The watchers at the window saw him 
study with an intense regard the coarse 
black lettering, then mechanically thrust a 
handful of paper into his pocket and walk 
sadly away. He returned to the club and fin- 
ished his game, and he never came back to 
the office. The small balance of salary due 
him remains unpaid to this day. He did not 
even resign; he simply “dropped out.” 

And when the “Twinkler” tore down its 
old building to make place for a new one, 
the workmen paused a moment to look at 
two pieces of manuscript pasted side by side 
on one of the office walls, and surrounded 
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with a florid crayon frame in red, white, and 
blue. One was a page of Associated Press 
flimsy, and the other a bit of M——’s 
memorable work, showing how widely con- 
temporary historians may differ about a mat- 
ter of common renown. 


Ill. A “BACK-STAIRS” EPISODE. 


IN the fall of 1887 I was summoned, one day, 
by telegraph from Washington to New York 
to take the editorial desk of a friend, one of 
the indispensables on the staff of the daily 
“Letter-Bag,” whose physician had suddenly 
ordered him South for his health. The “ Let- 
ter-Bag” was then receiving a very valuable 
cable service, for which a number of enter- 
prising newspapers in all parts of the United 
States subscribed. The messages came in a 
sort of cipher, and one of my duties as sub- 
stitute for my friend was to translate the 
cipher, edit the despatches, and put them 
upon the domestic wires, to be telegraphed 
North, South, and West to the subscribing 
journals. 

I had been at this work for two or three 
days when a young Englishman, who was 
the correspondent for a leading London daily 
and has since acquired wide fame as a pub- 
licist and author, dropped in for a call. In 
the midst of our chat he said: 

“T had a most interesting talk last even- 
ing with Erastus Wiman. We were seated 
next each other at dinner, and the conversa- 
tion turned upon the dispute between Great 
Britain and the United States over the 
northeastern coast fisheries. He told me 
that he had a plan which he believed would 
be effectual to end the quarrel without hurt- 
ing the dignity of either party. It seems 
that in a recent trip abroad he conferred 
with a number of British statesmen, and 
found them very responsive to his suggestion 
that the United States government should 
buy the maritime provinces of Canada, and 
there was good reason to believe that the 
purchase could be made for five million five 
hundred thousand dollars in gold.” 

“That would make a neat bit of news,” 
said I. “Am I at liberty to print it?” 

“Here? Oh, no!” exclaimed my visitor. 
“Mr. Wiman intends to bring it out in a 
speech before the Chamber of Commerce, 
and I am under bonds not to use it in this 
country.” 

“How about England?” I inquired. 

“T am at liberty to use it in England,” was 
the answer. “Indeed, I think Mr: Wiman 
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would be gratified to have it thrown out 
there as a topic for popular discussion. | 
believe I had better send it now to my Lon- 
don paper.” 

Suiting action to word, he seated himself 
at a vacant desk, and wrote a long despatch, 
which I sent for him by one of our boys to 
the cable office, An hour later I followed it 
with a message to the London correspon- 
dent of the “ Letter-Bag”: 


Watch publication project purchase maritime 
provinces Canada. Cable comments. 


The next morning came in a splendid batch 
of cable copy. It told of a despatch from 
New York, printed that morning in London, 
containing the news of Mr. Wiman’s plan, 
described the surprise it excited, and quoted 
the utterances of the press and public men. 
I resolved the cipher, put the long despatch 
upon our wires for transmission all over the 
United States, and ordered from the com- 
posing-room an early proof. ThisI handed to 
a reporter, with instructions to go to Mr. 
Wiman and get an interview discussing the 
plan in fuller detail. Imagine my dismay 
when I next saw my proof in the grasp of 
the editor-in-chief of the “ Letter-Bag,” who 
entered my room hurriedly with the ex- 
clamation: 

“TI have just ordered this killed. Mr. 
Wiman has been in to see me, and says that 
he has spoken of his project to only one 
person in New York, and pledged him not 
to make use of it in this country.” 

“The gentleman kept his pledge,” I an- 
swered. “Mr. Wiman gave him permission 
to use it in London, and I have merely ob- 
tained a cable report of what London has 
been talking about this morning.” 

“Well, we must not let it go any further,” 
insisted the editor-in-chief, though with a 
crestfallen air. 

“It is rather late to stop it now,” said I. 
“It is already in type in twenty American 
cities by this time.” 

“But Mr. Wiman has exacted a promise 
from me that I shall not use it.” 

“Can’t you explain the matter to him and 
procure a release?” 

“I would have done so had I understood 
the situation; but the thing is past mending, 
I am afraid. Mr. Wiman was in a great 
state of excitement, and I doubt if he will 
go back to his office to-day.” 

So it proved. That evening a score of out- 
of-town newspapers printed the comments 
of London on Mr. Wiman’s plan, and inci- 
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dentally, of course, the plan itself, as received 
“by cable to the New York ‘ Letter-Bag’”; 
on the morrow the morning newspapers all 
over the country, including New York city, 
bristled with editorial opinions on it; the 
next day, and the next, and the next, our 
exchanges brought to us still further com- 
ments, British, Canadian, and American. 
The “Letter-Bag’s” cable received compli- 
ments enough to fill a whole number of THE 
CENTURY, but the “Letter-Bag” had not 
then, and has not since, I believe, printed 
even a line, either of news or‘of criticism, on 
the subject. It was the only newspaper in 
the United States to ignore its own “scoop.” 


IV. “YET SPEAKETH.” 


It was a night of upheaval in the office of 
the New York “Trumpeter.” The proprie- 
tor, who spent most of his time abroad, had 
cabled an order discharging the managing 
editor, promoting the live-stock reporter to 
the vacancy, putting the dramatic critic in 
charge of the make-up, and assigning the 
dramatics to the obituary editor. This was 
the proprietor’s strictly original notion of 
“infusing fresh blood” into some of the de- 
partments, the conduct of which did not 
wholly satisfy him. The staff of the 
“Trumpeter” lived always in a state of 
mingled dread and expectancy, never know- 
ing when the office machinery was to be 
turned upside down again, or who would go 
to the top or the bottom, when the next 
change came. 

On this particular occasion the notice of 
the shake-up arrived in the middle of the 
evening, after the work of getting out the 
next day’s issue was well under way. How- 
ever, accustomed to instant and literal obe- 
dience, every man sprang promptly to his 
new post and plunged into its duties with a 
delicious disregard of consequences. The 
new managing editor, having no seething 
ideas of his own, looked over the memoranda 
his predecessor had left on file. Among them 
was a clipping from the Washington corre- 
spondence of the “Trumpeter,” dated the 
day before, telling of the sudden illness of 
the Secretary of State, and the way it had 
puzzled the doctors. He accordingly sent to 
the telegraph-desk a message for the corre- 
spondent: “Give us two hundred words on 
the condition of Secretary Blank.” The an- 
swer came in a little while, announcing the 
Secretary’s death at an earlier hour in the 
evening, and describing with some detail 
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his last hours and the scenes at his bedside. 
The manager sighed. 

“That ’s rough,” said he. “Old Blank was 
a good friend to the paper. He was as 
smooth-haired and clean-limbed a politician 
as we had, I guess. Here, Charley,”—hand- 
ing the despatch to the display-head writer, 
—“give Secretary Blank a four-ply head, 
and mark the proof for third page middle, 
top of column.” 

“So Blank’s dead, is he?” responded the 
head-writer. “Well, well! That shows the 
foolishness of holding over good matter. 
We ’ve had a mighty interesting interview 
with Blank lying on the galleys for five or 
six days—crowded out every day. Now it’s 
worthless. I was sure he ’d up and die, or 
something; I never knew it to fail.” 

“That must have been what I saw here 
among the hold-over proofs,” said the mana- 
ger, searching again among the memoranda. 
When he found the proof he wanted, he 
tore it in strips and threw it into the waste- 
basket. Awhile later he made the rounds 
of the office to see whether everything was 
going well, then put on his hat and went 
home. 

It was a little after one o’clock when a 
whistle through the speaking-tube startled 
the make-up editor out of a doze into which 
he had fallen during a lull in his duties. 
The foreman of the composing-room wished 
some advice at once. 

“We ’re in trouble,” he explained, as the 
editor entered. “The city room has just 
ordered out an article with a four-ply head 
that we were going to use on the third page 
—charges against the collector of the port, 
or something. They’re afraid of a libel-suit; 
but it leaves us with nearly a column to fill 
in the middle of the page.” 

“Have n’t you something in reserve that 
will carry a four-ply at a pinch?” 

The foreman glanced at the clock. 
“There ’s no time to set a new head if we 
had.” 

A make-up hand, who had been looking 
through the galleys, called out: “Here ’s a 
hold-over with a four-ply head—something 
about the Chinese situation— Washington 
despatch—had it in pickle since Thursday.” 

“Good!” cried the editor. “Change the 
date, and fetch it along. We can’t stop to 
be critical.” 

With their eyes on the clock, the foreman 
and his assistant worked away till the last 
stickful was in place, the column closed, the 
form locked and on its way to the stereo- 
typing-room. 
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“Well,” remarked the make-up editor, as 
he bade his colleagues good night and went 
out to get a bite of lunch before going to 
bed, “that ’s what I call luck for a green 
hand!” 

It, was his last thought when he went to 
sleep, and his first when he woke about noon 
the next day. Meanwhile, what the public 


A STATESMAN DEAD AT HIS 
GREAT POST. 


Secretary Blank’s Illness Terminates 
Fatally. 


THE LAST SAD HOURS. 


A Career of Uncommon Usefulness in 
Public Life. 


“TRUMPETER” BUREAU, No. 185 H Street, N. 
W., WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7. 

Secretary Blank, whose illness was described 
in these despatches yesterday, died at seven o’clock 
thisevening. He lapsed into unconsciousness early 
in the day, and all efforts of those in the sick- 
room to rouse him were unavailing. 

The President called about six, and visited 
the bedside of his chief counselor. He was vis- 
ibly affected, and spoke with deep feeling of the 
suddenness of the blow, etc. 


‘*The Holy Estate of Matrimony.”’ 


N° one wishes to take anything but a charitable 
iN view of individual cases of divorce. No one 
desires to assume the functions of judge in such 
delicate and generally obscure matters when pre- 
sented to one’s sympathies in the circle of ac- 
quaintance. Indeed, tolerance on this subject is 
almost forced upon one by the prevalence of that 
painful social expedient. Tolerance, indeed, is the 
rule in America; but there may be said to be a 
conviction on the part of the most tolerant that 
divorce is “too good a thing to be spoiled,” as it 
is being spoiled, by being, to put it mildly, grossly 
overdone. 

A certain small and inconspicuous community 
in a neighboring State probably has the aver- 
age American tolerance on the question; but the 
recent action of this community in connection 
with a flagrant case of divorce and new marriage, 
while temporarily removing the inconspicuity en- 
joyed by the little town, illustrates the fact that 
there is a point where the usual tolerance gives 
way to violent indignation. According to the 
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had been reading over its breakfast coffee 
was a brace of articles side by side on the 
third page of the “Trumpeter.” The two de- 
spatches remain to this day, in the bound files 
of the “Trumpeter,” on view in almost every 
public library. If I were to give you name 
and date, you could find them for yourself. 
They begin as follows: 


CHINA’S INTEREST IN OUR 
NEUTRALITY. 
We Should Keep Our Hands Off 
and Let Her Try. 
UNHAMPERED ACTIVITY. 
Her Chief Hope of Success in her Present 
Crisis. 
“TRUMPETER” BUREAU, No. 185 H Street, N. 
. W., Wasuineton, D. C., May 7. 
When I called upon Secretary Blank to-night, 
I found him at his desk, looking over some re- 


‘cent correspondence with our minister to China. 


He received me with his accustomed cordiality, 
and entered almost instantly into a most inter- 
esting discussion of our relations with the Flow- 
ery Kingdom. 

“The situation,” said he, “is complicated by 
the attitude of the Tsung-li-yamen,” etc. 


despatches in the daily papers, the protest was 


more “vociferous” than “halcyon.” “A cannon 
was brought from an adjoining village and trained 
on the house by some of the mob, while others set 
a pot of tar boiling. Whistles were blown, bells 
rung, and guns were discharged.” It is hardly 
necessary to add that the newly wedded couple 
concluded that life in this community had lost its 
attractiveness, though hitherto the bridegroom 
had enjoyed there a “flourishing business” in the 
undertaking line. 

The impression prevails that divorce, in its 
most offensive form,—that is, for the sake of a 
new marriage or marriages, —is a growing indul- 
gence of the very rich. It would be interesting 
if statistics could be had showing whether there 
is more of this indulgence among the very rich, 
proportionately, than among persons of small 
incomes. The undertaker referred to above prob- 
ably did not belong to the so-called “exclusive ” 
set; and, indeed, instances of divorce are so fre- 
quent among those not encumbered with posses- 
sions that one is inclined to the opinion that 
there is hardly any class free from the contagion. 
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It may be that the very rich are the most lax, 
but the divorce industry seems to thrive in the 
quiet walks of life as well as in the unquiet, the 
much observed, and the lavishly advertised. 

A contributor to “The Outlook,” in chronicling 
instances of the most melancholy fruit of divorce 
and new marriage,—namely, the sinister effect 
upon children,—incidentally gives evidence of 
the apparently growing popularity of the custom. 
This writer, “Laicus,” speaks of twenty-three 
cases in her acquaintance, of which but one couple 
were without children; therefore, as she adds pa- 
thetically, “the light went out in twenty-two 
homes, as far as ‘home ideals’ to.those children 
went.” 

When one searches for statistics in order to 
discover whether the apparent increase of divorce 
is a real increase, one naturally turns to the latest 
report—i.e., for 1901—of the National League 
for the Protection'of the Family, of which the 
Rev. Dr. Dike of Auburndale, Massachusetts, is 
the corresponding secretary; and there one learns 
that national statistics are wanting, and that only 
eight or nine States collect and publish their sta- 
tistics. One learns, further, that there is an im- 
provement in Connecticut, once the worst of the 
Eastern States in respect to easy divorce. There 
the ratio of divorces to marriages was once 1 to 
9, whereas it is now 1 to 15.8. But in Massa- 
chusetts divorce is increasing. This is true, also, 
of Ohio and Indiana. In the latter State the ratio 
of divorces to the marriages of the same year 
became, in 1900, actually 1 to 5.7, thus in- 
creased, doubtless, by reason of some amiability 
in the law which draws intending divorcers from 
other States. 

Singularly enough, one learns, from the same 
authority, that in the matter of legislation there 
is a general advance, and but little that is con- 
sidered at all unfortunate has found its way to 
the statute-books of the States in any part of the 
Union. Does this mean that the reaction against 
divorce has actually begun? 

In the face of foreign criticism, and in the face 
of one’s own dismay at existing conditions with 
regard to divorce, we still sympathize with the 
retort administered to an alien critic of our 
people, who had declared, in private conversa- 
tion, that America seemed to be afflicted by 
the disease of prudishness. The answer was 
somewhat in these words (the incident occurred 
several years ago): “ Yes, probably it is true that 
Americans are prudish, but considering the revela- 
tions that have recently taken place concerning 
certain circles in London, and considering the con- 
dition of a good part of the Parisian stage and of 
French literature, I, for one, am willing that we 
should pay that price for the knowledge that, on 
the whole, Americans are the decentest people, in 
regard to the relations of the sexes, on the face 
of the globe.” 

If this is so, the reaction, even if it has not 
begun, is sure to come. The American readers of 
that highly interesting work of fiction, in which 
there is so much of insight, wit, knowledge, and 
wisdom,—Mrs. Wharton’s “Valley of Decision,” 
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seems to have in it a hint for the students of our 
own present social conditions, different as the 
latter certainly are from those so well chronicled 
in the story. The time is just precedent to the. 
French Revolution. The principle that the wife’s 
fidelity is to be esteemed as much as the innocence 
of the girl 


had long been ridiculed by persons of quality and sati- 
rized by poets and playwrights. From Aristophanes to 
Beaumarchais the cheated husband and the outwitted 
guardian had been the figures on which the dramatist 
relied for his comic effects. Even the miser tricked 
out of his savings was a shade less ridiculous, less gro- 
tesquely deserving of his fate, than the husband de- 
frauded of his wife’s affection. The plausible adulteress 
and the adroit seducer had a recognized claim on the 
sympathy of the public. But the inevitable reaction 
was at hand; and the new teachers to whom Odo’s con- 
temporaries were beginning to listen had thrown a 
strangely poetic light over the dull figures of the do- 
mestic virtues. Faithfulness to the family sanctities, 
reverence for the marriage tie, courage to sacrifice the 
loftiest passion to the most plodding duty: these were 
qualities to touch the fancy of a generation sated with 
derision. If love as a sentiment was the discovery of 
the medieval poets, love as a moral emotion might 
be called that of the eighteenth-century philosophers, 
who, for all their celebration of free uniors and fatal 
passions, were really on the side of the angels, were 
fighting the battle of the spiritual against the sensual, 
of conscience against appetite. 


Yes, sooner or later the reaction is sure to come 
with us, also. For doubtless society will go vig- 
orously to work to save itself as, more and more, 
it realizes that it is threatened with destruction. 
It will be helped to its own salvation by many 
agencies, all acting upon the one subtile but 
paramount agency, that of public opinion. And 
no agency is likely to be more effective than the 
literature produced by men and women who are 
true to an art solidly based upon the eternal 
verities, and consciously or unconsciously cele- 
brating the sanative and everlasting virtues of 
self-control, forbearance, devotion, and honor. 


Town Mouse and Country Mouse. 


Tuis is the time of year when the little American 
village has put on its best bib and tucker, for com- 
pany is expected. The interplay of influence be- 
tween city folk and villagers has begun again, with 
that freedom of exchange which helps to mutual 
respect and aids in giving solidarity to the Ameri- 
can character. Not that either class has entire 
understanding of the other, or is likely to give up 
its cherished preconceptions or customs. The fads 
and follies of the citizen are respected with quiet 
tolerance and some wonder as part of the bar- 
gain, while, on the other hand, the countryman 
comes in occasionally for a good-humored but not 
less superior sort of criticism for his slowness in 
“catching on.” Nevertheless, when the summer is 
over, the horizons of both have been expanded 
wholesomely, and they find much more in common 
than either would have thought possible—a pal- 
pable benefit which is in proportion to their open- 
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mindedness and good will. Their little prejudices 
have been found to be but skin-deep, while often 
lasting bonds of sympathy and even of friendship 
have been formed 

At no point are summer visitors and their 
hosts more united than in common admiration of 
“our village.” It is made more attractive because 
visitors are expected, and it is selected by them 
because it is attractive. All through the winter 
they have been thinking of the long, well-watered, 
and shady street of ancestral elms, or the tidy 
gardens of flowers, or the far sea views from 
piazzas covered with honeysuckle or crimson ram- 
blers. Many a weary woman has been helped 
through the winter “season” by visions of sum- 
mer evenings—a supper with the freshest of 
berries, the hottest of toast, and the neatest of 
linen, followed by the cheer of lamps and the 
fellowship of books which there is plenty of time 
to read. The hostess in the small town has 
learned her business, and has added to the gaiety 
of at least one nation. On her part, the loneliness 
of the winter life makes her look forward with 
social expectation to the return of “the boarders,” 
with their musi¢ and their genial talk, even their 
troublesome children. She has made several im- 
provements in the place due to suggestions of last 
year, and she anticipates the pleasure with which 
they will be greeted. And yet neither hostess 





Autographs of ‘‘ L’Aigion.”’ 


KING OF ROME, NAPOLEON II, DUC DE REICHSTADT. 


IY the palace of the Tuileries, on March 20, 
1811, was born the child that in after years 
bore the three titles above during his short life. 
He came into the world with earthly prospects as 
bright as those with which any human being has 
ever been endowed. Napoleon was then at the 
proudest height of his career. His marriage with 
the Austrian princess Maria Louisa had been 
celebrated the previous year with all the splendor 
of the Empire at its most brilliant period, and with 
the birth of the child the deepest and fondest 
wish of his heart was realized—to have a son 
and heir. The young infant was a scion of the 
ancient and powerful house of Hapsburg, was the 
son of the great Napoleon, and heir to as magnifi- 
cent an empire as was ever carved out by the 
sword of man. 

For seven minutes the child lay as one still- 
born; then he gave the first cry of life. With 
this his advent was hailed with the welcome of a 
hundred guns. He was baptized in the chapel of 
the Tuileries the same day as Napoléon-F rangois- 
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nor guest is apt to realize to the full the value to 
both of this interchange of friendly life. It is 
going on, as these lines are read, in thousands of 
households, and it has no rival in civilizing influ- 
ence in our American life. 

It is a very “slow” village nowadays that does 
not offer its best, out of doors, to those that come 
to it. If it has not its village improvement 
society, it has a fair substitute for it in an acces- 
sion of public spirit. Mr. Sylvester Baxter is 
recounting to our readers much that is being done 
in Massachusetts and elsewhere to reclaim to 
beauty what has been lost by man’s disorderly 
habits. Nature has no disorderly habits, and (to 
paraphrase the saying) will indeed “make a soli- 
tude, and call it peace.” But man’s disorder is 
disturbing. Tin cans and refuse-heaps by the 
roadside, the ill-kept pigsty, the vulgar adver- 
tisement on the barn roof—these are no longer 
seen in the self-respecting village. What Mr. 
Baxter aims to set forth is the positive beauty 
that may be obtained by the aid of competent 
advisers, and by the observation of a few simple 
rules of procedure. It will be well if, in the 
organization to this end that is going on all 
over the country, the city visitor shall have a 
chance to work with the all-year resident for 
the good of the village of which both wish to 
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Charles-Joseph, and on June 9, at the age of nearly 
three months, was publicly baptized King of Rome 
with much ceremony and great display at Notre 
Dame, by his granduncle Cardinal Fesch. His 
godfather was the Emperor of Austria, and his 
godmothers were Mme. Letitia—Napoleon’s mo- 
ther—and Queen Hortense. The official witnesses 
were the King of Westphalia, the King of Naples, 
and the King of Wiirtemberg. The ceremony was 
at five o’clock in the afternoon, and was followed 
by a splendid state dinner given by the city of 
Paris at the Hétel de Ville. 

The early childhood of the King of Rome, until 
he was three years of age, -was surrounded by a 
miniature court at the palace. 

On the first abdication of Napoleon he desig- 
nated his son as his successor, with the title of 
Napoleon II. 

On March 29, 1814, Maria Louisa left Paris 
with her son, amid the tumult of the mob, going 
to Rambouillet, and on May 2 left France, return- 
ing to Vienna. The child never saw France again. 
Arriving in Switzerland, the little prince was de- 
prived of his small court except Mme. de Mon- 
tesquiou and Mme. Marchant. About the middle 
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FACSIMILE OF THE OPENING SENTENCES OF THE DUC DE REICHSTADT’S FRAGMENTARY DRAFT OF A 


“MEMOIR OF THE EVENTS OF THE EGYPTIAN WAR IN 1801.” 
WHICH FOLLOW ARE FROM THE ORIGINALS OWNED BY GENERAL HENRY M&M. CIST. 





of May the royal party arrived at Schonbrunn, 
and at the end of May Mme. de Montesquiou was 
separated from the young Napoleon, and a German 
lady of rank succeeded to her place, to the great 
displeasure of the prince, who expressed a disgust 
for the German language and a horror of, the 
German people. He saw with sorrow, at his early 
age, that he was being weaned away from the 
French people. He remained at Schénbrunn three 
months, during the absence of his mother at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

At the Congress of Vienna in 1814 a proposi- 
tion was submitted to send Napoleon to the island 
of St. Helena instead of the island of Elba, but 
it was not considered formally. At the same con- 
gress it was proposed to have the son educated as 
a priest, to quench under the garb of the church 
any military ambition he might have in later life. 

The mere name of Napoleon was sufficient to 
throw the nations of Europe into tremors, even 
when he was a prisoner at St. Helena and two 
years after his overthrow. At the international 
convention held June 18, 1817, on the second 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, the name 
of Napoleon II was taken away from the child, and 
he was henceforth called Charles, Duc de Reich- 
stadt. By the same body it was decreed that 
Maria Louisa be prohibited from leaving the 
duchy of Parma to her son in the succession. 


THIS AND THE TWO FACSIMILES 


The empress had received the duchy of Parma 
from the Congress of Vienna. Shortly after 
that she left Austria with her court, going to 
her estates in Parma, where she remained until 
1846. Here she wedded the Count von Neipperg 
by a morganatic marriage. She saw but little of 
young Napoleon during the rest of his life. She 
committed the youth to the care of his grand- 
father, Emperor Franz Joseph, who took charge 
of the boy and of his education. 

On July 22, 1821, seventy-eight days after the 
death of Napoleon, his son first learned of the de- 
mise of his father. He was then ten years of age. 
The last time he had seen him was on January 25, 
1814. 

The early education of Napoleon II was with 
the view of drawing him away from France and 
the French people, and making a German prince 
of him. He was educated as a royal prince of the 
house of Austria. Count von Diederichstein was 
charged with the supervision of his education and 
training. Under him were several tutors. Colonel 
Werklein was his principal instructor. Captain 
Foresti was his military tutor. When he was 
twenty years of age he received a special course 
of military instruction on the military campaigns 
of Napoleon, under Marshal Marmont, Duc de 

one of his father’s lieutenants. The 
brain of the young man was fired by the splendid 
323 
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FACSIMILE OF THE CONCLUSION OF THE DRAFT OF A LETTER OF THE DUC DE REICHSTADT 
TO HIS MOTHER, MARIA LOUISA. 


The words below the signature are apparently in the handwriting of his tutor. 


The above conclusion 


reads: “I thank you much, my dear mama, for your kind letter, and also for the two lovely English canes 
which you have been so good as to send me, and which have touched me more than I had believed pos- 


sible, because you have remembered my old passion for canes. 


tender respect, your very obedient son, 
“ SAXENBURG, this 30 June, 1827.” 


deeds of his father, and he asked his grandfather 
for a command of troops. He was appointed in 
1831 lieutenant-colonel of a Hungarian regiment 
of infantry, and assigned to the command of it. 
From that time he spent all his hours in barracks 
and drill-ground. 

In all the studies of the young prince the mili- 
tary genius of his father was early presented to 
his mind. His father’s acts of administration, his 
dealings in diplomacy with the nations of Europe, 
his reign as emperor, his financial policy, and his 
laws, were all blunders for the young man to 
avoid. In the Revolution of 1830 an effort was 
made to have the young prince appear on the 
frontier of France, there to be taken into the 
empire and proclaimed emperor. Prince Metter- 
nich, acting for Austria, opposed this, and nothing 
came of the scheme. 

Shortly after this his health became impaired, 
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I kiss your hands, and am, with the most 
FRANZ REICHSTADT. 


a troublesome cough succeeding a cold. From this 
first symptom he became despondent, and as his 
illness grew, he longed for France. He wrote to 
his aunt that he despaired of his health; that 
nothing would bring him life again but the air of 
his fatherland, France. “Austria is my nurse, 
France is my mother,” he wrote. 

In June, 1832, his illness became serious, his 
throat giving him trouble, and he had attack after 
attack which weakened him. These attacks finally 
developed into laryngeal phthisis, from which he 
died July 22, the anniversary of the day he learned 
of the death of his father. He died in the room 
in which his father dictated peace with Austria, 
and was buried in the Church of St. Augustine in 
Vienna. ’ 

Napoleon II bore a striking resemblance to his 
father. He had his father’s brow and the same 
keen, searching glance of the eye. His complexion 
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FACSIMILE OF THE CONCLUDING SENTENCES OF THE DRAFT OF A LETTER OF THE DUC DE REICHSTADT, 
SHOWING THE CORRECTIONS OF HIS TUTOR. 


had the pallor of Bonaparte when first consul, but 
his figure and the color of his hair were like those 
of his mother. He wrote and talked with precision, 
and was a very apt scholar, with a mind maturing 
at an early age. It is said “he became a man at 
the age of eighteen years.” In his student years 
he wrote a remarkable work on Cesar’s “Commen- 
taries,” which has been published. 

The facsimiles of the duke’s handwriting printed 
herewith are from one of two exercise-books pur- 
chased in Paris by my brother, many years ago. 
The exercise-book kept by my brother contained 
a certificate of the duke’s tutor as to its authen- 
ticity. The book now owned by me contains, be- 
sides several fragmentary beginnings of essays 
relating to a “ Definition of Friendship,” a “ Mem- 
oir of the Events of the Egyptian War in 1801,” 
“The Archduke Charles,” and “The Dragoons of 
Latour,” the first draft of two letters, one of them 
being a letter from the duke to his mother, the 
conclusion to which is here given in facsimile. 
This book, written when he was sixteen years old, 
certainly bears marks of a mind well developed 
for one of his years. 

In 1814 Napoleon predicted that “the saddest 
of fates, the fate of Astyanax,” awaited his 
son. His, indeed, was a far sadder fate, for Asty- 
anax perished in the tumult of battle, amid the 
splendor of arms, while Napoleon II died at the 
age of twenty-one, the victim of the most licen- 
tious court of Europe. 

Henry M. Cist. 


The Commercial Value of Quiet. 


AT the beginning of the outing season, when the 
inevitable question is, “Where shall we go?” the 
young and vigorous have a variety of possibilities 
wherefrom to choose. But nerve-weary seekers 
after rest—a large and rapidly growing class— 
confront an almost insoluble problem, especially 


if they must stay near the city, so that the head 
of the house may go to his daily work. Resorts 
are plentiful, but New York itself is not more noisy 
than most of them. The result is that tired men 
who need change to country air, and who are well 
able to pay for it, often stay and stifle in their 
deserted and comfortless city homes, simply be- 
cause money cannot buy a chance to rest at night. 
Perhaps a greater number of women more pa- 
tiently continue search for what they never find. 

The commercial value of quiet, brought to the 
attention of those who need it, would be greater 
than that of any other attraction of nature or 
society whose lure is spread in the advertisements. 
Fortune awaits the man, prosperity is ready to 
smile upon the community, that will furnish quiet, 
and let the world know that it is furnished. 

I venture to list some of the more usual mur- 
derers of sleep, with hints for their suppression: 


Docs. To one who has difficulty in sleeping, no ex- 
perience of a night of horrors is more maddening than 
the barking of dogs. It is a nuisance quite without ex- 
cuse, and easily abated by a good board of health aided 
by efficient police. As a rule, a $500 dog makes less 
noise than a 50-cent one, and a valueless, half-starved, 
ownerless vagrant outhowls them both. Pet dogs that, 
after complaint, continue to disturb the peace present 
a problem; but as to the right course there can be no 
question. The life of a man or woman—and even the 
doctors cannot tell how many thousands of human 
beings are yearly killed by noise—is more to be con- 
sidered than the life of a pet. 

DRUNKEN RoisTerInG. The curse of many a village 
summer resort is the curse of politics. The need of 
votes at election-time keeps the authorities from sup- 
pressing disorder. In one summer village near New 
York a whole street built up with pretty cottages is 
rendered almost uninhabitable because boisterous char- 
acters have the habit of making it their “stamping- 
ground.” Complaint is vain, and thousands of dollars’ 
worth of taxable property is rendered nearly valueless. 
To another cottage resort not far away a man went last 
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summer with the intent of buying land and building a 
summer home. The first night he spent there he was kept 
awake until 2 a.m. by the maudlin singing and laugh- 
ter of a dozen voters with whom no officer interfered; 
and the second night’s experience was the same. In 
this case the money loss by noise to the community 
could be reckoned at a great many dollars per hour. 
The cure? It is perfectly plain; has been printed a 
thousand times. Wipe out party lines in local affairs. 
Let decent citizens unite for common-sense business 
administration. 

Town CLocks. To many, a clock that strikes the 
hours is a pleasant break in the monotony of occasional 
wakefulness; to those in quest of quiet it is a relic of 
barbarism. In any village there is always illness which 
is rendered more agonizing by noise, not to speak of 
unfortunate refugees from the city who would be glad 
to make a restful summer haven. 

STEAM-WHISTLES are unnecessary where everybody 
owns a watch. Railway-whistling and bell-ringing may 
usually be brought to an “irreducible minimum” by 
the codperation of the company owning the line. 

Wacons. The rattle of the early-morning wagon 
can hardly be dispensed with until the milkman be- 
comes a chauffeur and rides on rubber—a change per- 
haps not remote. Meanwhile, placing livery and other 
stables at a distance from hotels will lessen complaint. 


As to noises within doors, every cottager is 
his own lawgiver. The hotel-keeper, when he has 
covered his hall and corridor floors with thick 
carpeting, has not done his full duty to his guests 
or to his own pocket until he also enforces quiet 
upon those of his boarders who keep late hours. 
People who have no nerves themselves are often 
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noisy from sheer thoughtlessness, and will desist 
when they are made to understand the torture 
they inflict. If not, they can be invited to leave 
the house. Some hotel men might think it doubt- 
ful policy to expel persistently noisy guests; but 
it would pay. Sufferers who are not quite ill, but 
who do need undistufbed quiet, are to a marked 
extent learning to find it in sanatoria rather 
than in hotels, because the former are conducted 
for health and quiét, and are disturbed by no night 
commotions that intelligent management can pre- 
vent. A similar reason is given for the remark- 
able popularity of the “hydros” in England. If 
people in tolerable health will pay high prices for 
quiet under the handicap of daily association with 
invalids, they would appreciate it the more in 
cheerful hotels with normal companionship, or in 
cottage regerts where they might establish sum- 
mer homes that would be harbors from physical 
shipwreck in the gales of sound. 
John Langdon Heaton. 


Memorandum. 


IN a foot-note of the article entitled “A Visit to 
Mount Vernon a Century Ago” (THE CENTURY for 
February) the influence of Jefferson and Kosci- 
uszko is referred to in the matter of the settle- 
ment of the then controversy between America 
and France. Mrs. Milton E. Smith of Branch- 
ville, Maryland, writes to us, calling attention to 
the important services of the Hon. William Vans 
Murray in this connection. 
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Cunnin’ Larrikins. 
A DIALECT STORY. 





ELL me a story, papa,” said the little girl, 
and her father thereupon held the child in 
his lap, and with a twinkle in his eye, he said: 

“Feth an’ I will that, an’ the name of me story 
is ‘Cunnin’ Larrikins.’ Wance upon a toime there 
was a la-ad named Larry, an’ they carled him Lar- 
rikins fer shorrt. An’ wance his father was out 
plantin’ peraties, an’ the la-ad went to um an’ 
axed would he tell hima story. An’ the ould man 
said he ’d be delighted to, an’ would a story about 
a Frinchy do? An’ Larry said it would, so his 
father began: 

“*Wance there was a Frinchy from Parrus, an’ 
whiles he was drinkin’ his red wine an’ ’atin’ frogs 
on the sidewalk, his darter says, “Mon pére, tell 
me a story, s'il vous plait.” “Avec plaisir,” says 
he; “I can rayfuse ma petite chérie not a sing. 

“*“Ver’ many years aggo zere was a gra-ate 
beeg monstair of a Jairman man zat was weecked 
to every von, but he lofed hees daughtair ver’ 
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moosh, an’ so ven he was dreenkin’ hees beer she 
coam an’ as’ heem for un conte, an’ ’e say: 

“««* Ach, liebchen, dere iss nutting dat I can 
reffewse you. Vat keint of a dale shall I geeve 
you? Ach, I know. It shall be about a plack man 
who resitet in Nord Amerika. He vas laazy unt 


goot for nicht, but he had a peekanini dat he all 
de time say to, “Ich liebe dich,” und ven he in 
dose cotton-fielts vas, dot cotton peekin’, das 
kindchen say, “I vish to hear some marchen, pop- 
chen.” Und he say: 

“<««*@Why, mah li’! chil’, Ah had n’ oughter 
stop fo’ to talk, but seein’ de oberseer ain’ aroun’, 
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Ah jes ez soon tell yo’ one er dem tar-baby tales 
ez not. No, I won’t, needer. Ah’ll tell yo’ ’bout a 
crool Yankee dat lived up in de frozen Nort’, 
*way up neah Bawsten, an’ he had a li'l’ gal dat 
he keered fo’ a heap, an’ one day he was mekkin’ 
money, fas’ eveh he could, an’ his li’l’ gal as’ him 
fo’ a na’tive, an’ he sayed: 
«««¢«*Goshtallhemlock! but I ain’t no hand ter 
tell sto-ries. Haowever, I did hear a purty slick 
one t’ other day ’baout a Scotchman who lived in 


Edinburry, an’ he hed a girl was like the appil of 
his eye, an’ so one day, when she up an’ ast him to 
tell her a sto-ry, he said: 

“¢«@<464 Me bairnie, I dinna ken owermuckle in 
the way of folk-tales, but my auld mither used to 
tell me about a man who lived in Ireland an’ who 








dearly lo’ed his chield. ‘Tell me a story, papa,’ 
said the little lass, and her father thereupon held 
the bairn in his lap, and wid a twinkle in his eye, 
he said: 

««aceeesFeth an’ I will that, an’ the name of 
me story is “Cunnin’ Larrikins.”’”’”’”’” 

And he looked at the child, and she was asleep. 


Charles Battell Loomis. 
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Juvenilia. 


I’m glad my verse is not mature, 
Though then it might be printed, 
And pass as current literature, 
With praise and gain unstinted; 
It might denote a blighted past, 
Dead loves, and empty folly, 
And ugly sawdust streaming fast 
From every cherished dolly. 


Instead, I pen with dauntless mind 
My juvenile effusions, 

And, like all writers of my kind, 
I revel in illusions. 

O Critics! judge them crude, untrue, 
These butterfly sensations, 

But pray believe, though spurned by you, 
Youth has its compensations! 


Margaret Ridgely Schott. 


With Heliotropes. 


SWEETHEART, when your eyes behold this, 
Smiling, doubtless you will say, 

As you read, that you ’ve been told this 
Many times before to-day. 


There is no new style of making 
Love. In fact, there ’s nothing new 
In the world save dawn’s first breaking, 
Which is like a glimpse of you. 


And the only telling tropes are 
Heliotropes like these which turn 

To the haven where my hopes are, 
There to live and love and learn. 


So I send them, fresh and fragrant; 
Hold them to your heart, and then, 

If the heart speak, let one vagrant 
Spray come back to me again. 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 


The Point of View. 


BEARDLESS college boy, 
Sprightly, spick and span, 

Sees a chap he knows— 
Yells, “Hello, old man!” 


Wearied graduate, 

With whom Time doth toy, 
Meets a former chum— 

Says, “Hello, old boy!” 


Loring Holmes Dodd. 
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FROM A DRAWING By E. WARDE BLAISDELL. 


PING-PONG AFTER 2 A.M. 
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